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PRE FACE. 


THE ILIAp and the Opvsskv exhibit the 
melancholy effects of war: the firſt in 
public and political ſituations; the latter in do- 
meſtic and familiar occurrences: carnage and 
peſtilence, diſcontents and turbulence, are the ſuf- 
ferings attendant on diſcord in the ILIAD; while 
the OpxssEx relates the diſtreſſes of an indivi- 
dual, and the wrongs ſuſtained by that family, 
whoſe protector is abſent in a military expedi- 
tion. The immortal bard, inſpired with deſire 
af contributing to baniſh contention, engages 
the charms of poetry, the force of language, 
and the effect of inſtance, in demonſtrating its 
injury, as well to the victor as to the vanquiſhed. 
A ſimilar principle accompanies the illuſtrious 
author of TELEMAchus in the conduct of his 
poem; whoſe aim is, to ſhew the loſs ſuſtained 
by youth, eſpecially in reſpe& to education, when 
deprived of ſuch as are naturally not only its 
guardians, but alſo its teachers and examples: 
tor, thus imperfectly educated appears the cha- 
rater of TELEMACHUs in the opening of the 
poem, and from the methods uſed to complete 
his education ariſes its utility, as furniſhing pre- 
cepts adapted to the conduct of the earlier part 
of life; ſince, however varied by ſtation, or by 
diſpoſition, the general paſſions of youth bear 
cloſe reſemblance : general nature has nearly the 
lame propenſities, and nearly the ſame mode of 
ſhewing thoſe propenſities. 
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If we ſuppoſe a young mind ever ſo well in- 


clined, furniſhed with the ſeeds of every virtue, 
"= will thoſe good inclinations be counterba- 


anced by ſome kind of evil inclinations, and the 
ſeeds of virtues be mingled with ſeeds of ſome 


kind of vices. The office of education is, to 


advance and mature whatever is laudable and ex- 
cellent, to correct and eradicate whatever is li- 
centious and depraved. No method bids fairer 


to accompliſh this than inſtruction by example: 
by exhibiting an inſtance of the progreſs and 


ſucceſs of ſuch endeavours, by marking the ob- 
ſtacles to their completion, the interruptions, the 
repulſes to be expected, and, if expected, to be 
provided againſt, by ſhewing where hope may 
moſt affectionately enjoy a promiſing appearance, 
or where fear muſt moſt ſedulouſly watch with 
anxious eye, left by ſome unhappy reverſe the 
whole undertaking be fruſtrated. * 
It has often occurred to me, that becauſe TE- 
LEMACHUS is repreſented as of exalted rank 
(and very properly when we conſider this work 
as written for the inſtruQion of a prince) the 


application of the maxims whereby he is direct- 


ed, is ſuppoſed to leſſen in force when applied to 
youth of lower ſtations: but this inference is 
certainly unjuſt, I might ſay abſurd ; fince, 
though the conſequences of evil habits may not 
be ſo extenſive in private life, as when indulged 
by thoſe elevated among mankind, yet to the 
individual himſelf they are equally pungent, and 
to thoſe intimately connected with him equally ' 
baneful ; perhaps more ſo, as perſons in private 
life are more cloſely inſpected by thoſe around 


them, and their example, ſeen in its various 


7 | branches, 
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1 * full vigour, diffuſes all i Its 9 
direct; whereas the example of princes has many 
detours and circumyolutions to make ere it be- 
come popular, and is always ſeen at a diſtance, 
and through a medium, which in no inconſider- 
able degree veils it from minute obſervation. | 
Is it refining too much to ſay, that the author 
was occaſionally prompted to ſuggeſt a remedy 
to diſorders as they aroſe: that, after remarking 
the bias of his pupil to this or to that perverſe- 
neſs, his thoughts were led to the conſideration 
of what might correct and reſtrain, if not pre- 
vent, the return of ſuch waywardneſs? Did 
ſuch reflection occaſion the rebuke of fondneſs 
for gaudy apparel in the firſt book ! ? or the in- 
{tance of neceſſity for liberal acquaintance with 
the ſtores of learning to diſſipate the languor of 
ſolitude, as ſhewn in the ſecond book? and pro- 
bably many others. However this might be, 
we may juſtly ourſelves accept the rebuke, and 


acqguieſce in the inſtance: and indeed, perſonal 


application may properly accompany our peruſal 
of the poem, whether for inſtruction or enter- 
tainment we read it, There is ſcarce a diſpoſi- 
tion, or character, which may not benefit by 
ſome or other of the ſcenes deſcribed, or the 
affairs tranſacted; there is ſcarce an offenſive paſ- 
fioa which may not be corrected, being ſhewn in 
its extreme, and its conſequences; ſ{carcean amiable 
endowment which may not he invigorated, by re- 
flection on its perpetual enjoyments, and its ſinal 
iſſue: an evident and undeniable ſuperiority this, 
over every compoſition of Heathen antiquity; 
a noble inſtance of the purity and power of 
evangelic principles, even while employing the 
a 2 ficti- 
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fictitious Las of polytheiſm itſelf, It 

muſt be owned that MiNExRYA, in this poem, 
acts more correctly, and conſiſtently, both as a 
divinity, and as an allegorical perſonification of 


wiſdom and prudence, than in HouER or 


ViRGiL does the ſupreme deity itſelf, if ſuch ' 
be meant by Jove or Jupiter, whoſe ample par- 
ticipation of human paſſions might render the 
ſuppoſition doubtful, and 3 does obſcure 
it. : 
I place firſt the application of the maxims 
and inſtances, with which this work abounds, to 
general and popular uſe, partly, becauſe it is leſs 
inſiſted on than it deſerves, and with a with to 


enforce it ; and partly, becauſe I am well aware 


that of the readers of this book few in propor- 
tion can be princes, or called to thoſe exalted 
and active ſtations in life, to which the royal 
example of TELEMACHvUs, or the political pre- 
cepts of MExnTOR, may be of immediate ad- 
vantage. It is true, this work is well known to 
princes in general ; and this edition, I acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, has the honour of patron- 
age from ſome very noble and dignified per- 
ſonages ; but theſe will not take amiſs that ſtreſs 
ſhould be laid on the general utility of the per- 
formance. 
It ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence, 

that we have lately ſeen certain of the principles 
aſſerted in TELEMAcnvus produce a very ſur- 
priſing effect in the revolution in France. One 
would think the author foreſaw ſome ſuch event, 
as it is notorious he has accurately deſcribed the 
previous ſtate of that kingdom in more places 
than one; but in the twenty-ſecond book very 

| remark- 
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; Nemarkably, How far the publication of this 


work, and the general popularity of its ſenti- 
ments, may have contributed, though after a 
long interval, to produce that event, is difficult 


to ſay; but it is not difficult to wiſh that the 


mild, the humane ſpirit of the author had LM 
more transfuſed throughout that kingdom, while 
under ſuch circumſtances; and that party zeal, 
on hoth ſides, had been more atentive to the 


_ moderating ſentiments of tranquil wiſdom, 


As to the preſent tranſlation, it was begun by 


A literary gentleman of repute, who did not 


live to ſee it completed; being deſired to reviſe 
and finiſh it, I may now almoſt regard it as my 
own, as I have, throughout, taken no ſmall pains 
to correct it; in doing which, I have follow- 
ed chiefly one ſimple idea, viz. to avoid, as 


much as might he, redundance of words, Who- 


ever 1s converſant in the French language, knows 
that to be the fault of the language itſelf; and 
whoever compares this poem with the works of 
contemporaries, will readily diſcover its author 
has endeavoured to avoid that fault, and has 
ſtudied conciſeneſs and ſimplicity in the ſtructure 
of his phraſes, ſo far as his language permitted 
him. In fact, conciſeneſs and ſimplicity ſeem 
naturally adapted to a didactic poem; and on this 
principle the preſent verſion has been conducted. 
Its ſucceſs muſt be left to the determination of a 
Judicious public; to which public many thanks 
are due from the author, and from the pro- 
prietors, for the favour received during publica- 
tion ; and the acceptance their labours have met 
with. I beg permiſhon alſo, on my own ac- 
count, to acknow ledge my obligation to that 
liberality, 
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liberality, from which, on every occaſion, I have 
received the moſt deciſive ſupport. I am un- 
willing to appear too often as a ſolicitor of public 
attention, and therefore take this opportunity of 
hinting, that, after the appearance of a work. 
on the ſubject of Antiquity, which is in forward- 
neſs, and for which ſome of the plates are en- 
graved, I havg no deſign of treſpaſſing further 
on public indulgence, 


February 1, 1792. 


F. F. 


118 7 Of PLATES, 


Tie vignette to the title repreſents baſſ relievos 
of ULysszs and TELEMACHvs, copied from the 
antique; they have been publiſhed by CAx INI, 
Jcnografia, No. CXII; but he knew not whom they 
repreſented : fince chat they have been conſidered 
as ULxssks and D1OMED ; but certainly erro- 
neouſly : they form the head-piece to WIiNKEL- 
MAN's Hiſtery of Art, Book I. chap. 1. and the 
editor, M. HuBts, has judiciouſſy denominated 
them: they are given alſo in WINKELMAN'Ss MO. 
num. Ined. No. CLIII. As to UIxss ks, the cap 
on his head diſtinguiſhes him determinately; for 
with ſuch a cap he appears in BARTOLI Lucerne 
Antiche, Part III. No. 2, alfo in the Ihac Table, 
and in other places. In the vaſe of PI DIAS, in- 
deed, he appears in his military dreſs, and doubt- 
leſs with propriety, as engaged it in the ſolemnities of 


tacnifice. 
„ Bosk | Page 
I. Caryyso inviting TzLtmacirs to her Grotto 
To face 3 
TI. Tzgmosirts preſenting a flute to TeLEMachus 17 
III. The departure of ULyssEs 34 
IV. TzLEmacius in a dream fees himſelf proteRted | 
by Mixttva - 1 
V. The laws of Minos - - 68 
VI. Vexvs exciting NeyTUNE to ſhipwreek Tarz- . 
MACHUS - - - 85 
VII. Eucnaats receiving Cueid from Cal yrsos 927 
VIII. Pronariox poiſoned by Ara . - 118 
IX. Arnauas deceived - „ 
X. Peace or war offered to Ivontxzvs — 158 
XI. Trrxuaenus running to join Mx ros before 
Salentum — - s 198 
; XII. Tzitmacuvs parting from euros at Sa- 
lentum - - „ 
XIII. Timoctates producing to ne the 
king's order to deſtroy him - - 212 
XIV. PariLociss diſcovered by His rus ..- 1 


XV. Puirocrzrrs attempting to deſtroy Urgent 245 
XVI. TeLtEMacuvs aſſaulting Fireeras + 


* 
5 


LIST OF PLATES, 


Book Page 
XVII. Teizmacavs preſenting to PuatAxrus the 
aſhes of HI IAS - 277 
XVIII. Pr uro permitting TELEMACHus to inſped his 
dominions. - 293 
XIX. TELEmacnvs meeting his eller Azczewvs - 309 
XX. The death of PisisrRArus Ds "4: "as 
XXI. DiomeDes viſiting Nx s To- — 345 
XXII. Tertmacivs returning to Salentum | 361 
XXIII. Teremacavs reſcues Axriork _ the fury 
of a wild boar - | 375 
XXIV. MixERVA quitting TELEMACHUS 4 - 389 


* * Theſe compoſitions are from the pencil of M. 
ContooLD, and, except Nos. XIV. and XIX. 
which are engraved by Mr. W. NurrER, the whole 
have been engraved under the direction of Mr. C. 
TAYLOR. 
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+ TELEMACHUS, 


ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST BOOK. 


 TELEMACHUS, canductad by Minzrv a under the 
figure of MegnTor, after being ſhipwrecked, lands in 
the iſland of the goddeſs Calyeso, who ftill lamented 
the departure of ULYssEs. The goddeſs gives bim a 
favourable reception, becomes enamoured of bim, offers 
bim immortality, and defires to know his adventures. 
He entertains ber with a relation of his voyage to Pylos 

and Lacedæmon; his ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Sicily; 
the riſque he ran of being ſacrificed to the manes of 
ANCHISES ; the affiſtance which MENTOR gave Acks- 
Es during an incurſion of the barbarians; and the king's 
gratitude for that ſervice, in beftowing upon them 4 
Tyrian ſpip to return to their country, 
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FALV PSO remained inconſolable for the departure 
of ULysszs. Thus afflicted, ſhe thought her 
miſery augmented in being immortal: her grotto no 
longer reſounded with her ſongs: her attendant nymphs 
feared to ſpeak to her. She wandered ſolitary on the 
flowery turf, with which perpetual ſpring ſurrounded 
her iſland: but theſe charming retreats, far from aſ- 
ſuaging her grief, recalled the melancholy remem- 
brance of ULysszs, by whom ſhe had been ſo often 
accompanied in them. Frequently ſhe ſtood motion- 
leſs on the beach of the ſea; which ſhe. watered with 
her tears; and was inceffantly turned toward that quar- 
ter, where the veſſel of UL VSS ES, ploughing the waves, 
had diſappeared from her _ Suddenly ſhe perceived 
the broken remains of a veſſel lately wrecked ; ſhattered 
ſeats of rowers, oars ſcattered here and there on the 
ſand, a rudder, a maſt, and cordage floating along the 
beach. Then ſhe deſcried at a diſtance two men; one 
ſeemingly in years; the other, though young, reſem- 
bling ULysszs; poſſeſſing his ſweet and lofty counte- 
nance, ' united to his majeſtic figure and portly de- 
meanour. The goddeſs immediately diſcovered that 
this was TELEMACHUS, ſon of that hero; but though 
deities far ſurpaſs mankind in knowledge, ſhe could 
not recogniſe that venerable man by whom TEIR/U 
MACHUS was accompanied. For the ſuperior gods con- 
ceal from the inferior whatever they pleaſe ; and Mi- 
NERVA, who under the form of MENTOR accompanied 
TELEMACHOs, reſolved to remain unknown to CA- 
'LYPSO. ; 
While CALyPeso rejoiced at a ſhipwreck which had 
thrown on her iſland the ſon of ULysses, fo greatl 
the image of his father; advancing toward him with- 
out ſeeming to know who he was, © Whence,” ſaid 
ſhe, © proceeds your raſhneſs, in landing on my iſland ? 
N B 2 | | Know, 
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Know, young ſtranger, that none enter my empire 
with impunity.” Beneath theſe threatening words ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal the joy of her heart, which, in 
ſpite of her efforts, ſparkled in her eyes. TELEMACBUS 
Ger wm her, O you, whoever you are, mortal or 
goddeſs (though by .your appearance we cannot but 
regard you as a divinity), can you be inſenſible to the 
misfortune of a ſon, who, ſeeking his father, at the 
mercy of winds and waves, has ſeen his veſſel wrecked 
upon your rocks?“ © Who then is that father you ſeek?“ 
reſumed the goddeſs. His name is ULyssEs,” ſaid 
TELEMACHUS; © one of thoſe kings who, after ten. 
years ſiege, have overthrown the famous city of Troy. 
His name was celebrated throughout Greece and Aſia, 
for his valour in battle, and full more for his wiſdom 
in council: now, roving through the whole extent of 
ocean, expoſed to the moſt dreadful perils, his coun- 

ſeems to fly before him. His wife PENELOE, and 
I, who am his ſon, have loſt all hope of ſeeing him 
again: I run the ſame dangers as hiinſelf, in order to 
learn where he is: But what do I ſay! Perhaps he is now 
overwhelmed in the profound abyſs! Pity our misfor- 
tunes, O goddeſs! and if you know what the deſtinies 
have accompliſhed, to ſave or to deſtroy ULY SSES, 
vouchſafe to acquaint his ſon TELEMAcuvus.” 

CaLyyso aſtoniſhed, and affected, at ſeeing in ſuch 
early youth ſo much wiſdom and eloquence, ſurveyed 
him in filence, as if her eyes could never be ſatisfled. 
At length, TELEMAcaus,” ſaid ſhe, © we will in- 
form you what has happened to your father, but the 
ſtory is long; it is time to refreſh yourſelf after your 
fatigue : come to my habitation, where 1 will receive 
you as my ſon : come, be my comfort in this folitude ; 
and I will crown you with happineſs, provided you are 
wiſe enough to enjoy 1t.” 

TELEMACHUs followed the goddeſs, who was ſur- 
rounded by a tram of young nymphs, above whom 
ſhe roſe ſuperior by the head, as a lofty foreſt-oak up- 
rears his thick branches above all trees around him. He 
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admired the ſplendor of her beauty, the rich purple of 


her long and flowing robe, her hair tied behind grace - 
fully negligent, the fire that ſparkled in her eyes, 
and the ſweetneſs that tempered their vivacity. Max- 
TOR, with downcaſt eyes, followed TELEMAcHus in 


modeſt filence. | 


When arrived at the entrance of CaLyeso's grotto, 
TELEMACHus was ſurpriſed to diſcover, amid the ap- 
pearance of ruſtic ſimplicity, all that could delight the 
eye. True it is, here was ſeen neither gold nor ſilver, 
nor marble ; neither columns, nor pictures, nor ſtatues : 
but the grotto was hollowed in the rock, forming arcades 
encruſted with pebbles and ſhell-work; and was lined 
with a young luxuriant vine, whoſe pliant branches 
extended equally on every fide. Balmy zephyrs here 
preſerved delicious coolneſs, in ſpite of the ſun's 
heat : fountains, ſweetly murmuring as they ran along 
the meadows beſtrewed with amaranths and violets, 
formed in different parts baths, pure and tranſparent 
as cryſtal. Thouſands of ſpringing flowers enamelled 
the green carpet which ſurrounded the grotto. Here 
grew a wood of thoſe ſpreading trees that bear the 
golden apple, whoſe flower, ſhooting in every ſeaſon, 
diffuſes the ſweeteſt of perfumes. This wood ſeemed. 
to crown theſe charming meads, and produced a ſhade 
impengtrable to the rays of the ſun. Here was ever 
heard only the ſong of birds, or the found of a rivulet, 


which, ruſhing from the heights of a rock, fell in great 


foaming billows, and eſcaped acroſs the adjacent mea- 
dow. | . 

On the declivity of a little hill was the grotto of the 
goddeſs: from hence was a proſpect of the ſea, ſome- 
times clear and {mooth as glaſs, ſometimes mad] 
raging, breaking againſt the rocks with furious din, 
and rolling its mountainous billows. On another fide 
was ſeen a river forming various iſlands, bordered 
with flowering limes, and tall poplars that raiſed their 


lofty heads even to the clouds. The different ſtreams 


which formed the iſlands, ſeemed to ſport along the 
| I | field : 
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field : fome rapidly rolled their tranſparent waves 
others glided in gentle flumbering courſes; others by 
long meanders returned as if to reviſit their ſource, 
and incapable of forſaking theſe enchanted ſcenes. At 
a diſtance appeared hills and mountains, lofing them- 
ſelves among the clouds, whoſe fantaſtic figures com- 
poſed a matchleſs horizon to delight the eye. The 


neighbouring mountains were covered with verdant 


vines hanging in feſtoons; their grapes, more ſplendid 
than purple, unconcealed by the leaves, as the cluſters 
loaded the bending branches. The fig, the olive, the 
pomegranate, and other trees covered the country 
making it one extenſive garden. 

Cal vrse having ſhewn all theſe natural beauties to 
TELEMAcHuus, ** Repoſe yourſelf,” ſaid ſne; your 
garments are wet, it is time they were changed: after- 


Wards we will viſit you again, and relate events that 


will affect your heart.“ So ſaying, ſhe introduced him 


and MeNToR to the moſt remote and ſecret part of a 


grotto adjacent to her own, There the nymphs had 


taken care to light a blazing fire of cedar, whole grate- 


ful odour ſpread around ; and had left freſh garments 
for the new gueſts. TELEMAcnvus obſerving that for 
him was intended a tunic of fine wool, whoſe whiteneſs 
ſurpaſſed the drifted ſnow, and a purple robe embroi- 
dered with gold, ſurveyed this magnificence with the 
pleaſure natural to a youthful mind, 

Mx rox accoſted him in a ſerious tone, © Are theſe, 


then, O TeLtmacnvs! thoughts which ſhould poſſeſs 


the heart of ULysses ſon ? Rather think of ſupporting 
your father's reputation, and of furmounting the for- 


tune by which you are perſecuted, That young man 


who delights in gaudy attire like a woman, is unworthy 
of wiſdom and of glory. Glory is due only to that heart 
which can endure affliction, and ſpurn pleaſure.“ TELE.“E 
MACHUs lighing replied, Rather may the gods doom 


me to periſh, than ſuffer ſoftneſs and voluptuouſneſs to 


poſſeſs my heart! No, no; the fon of ULyssss ſhall 
never be vanquiſhed by the charms of a baſe effemi- 
nate 
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nate life. But by what heavenly favour have we found 
after our ſhipwreck this goddeſs, or mortal, who thus 
loads us with benefits?“ © Rather fear,” replied Max- 
TOR, “her overwhelming you with misfortunes; rather 
fear her deceitful careſſes than the rocks which wrecked 
our veſſel. Shipwreck and death are leſs fatal than 


pleaſures that attack virtue. Beware of believing her 


tales. Youth is preſumptuous and ſelf - ſufficient; though 


frail, believes itſelf all- powerful, and ſuppoſes it has 


nothing to fear: is confident on flight grounds, and 
without precaution, Beware of liſtening to the ſoft 
and flattering ſpeeches of CaLYPso, gliding like a ſer- 
pent hidden under flowers. Dread this concealed poi- 
ſon; miſtruſt yourſelf; and ever await my counſel.” 
Then returning to CaLyeso, who expected them, 
the nymphs, clad in white, with plaited treſſes, ſerved 
up a repaſt, ſimple, but exquiſite for taſte and delicacy. 
Here appeared no other viands than birds they had 
taken in their ſnares, or beaſts they had pierced with 


their arrows at the chace: wine more delicious than 


nectar flowed from large ſilver flagons into golden cups 
crowned with flowers. They brought in baſkets all 
the fruits that Spring promiſes and. Autumn beſtows 
on the earth. At the ſame time four young nymphs 
began their melody : firſt they ſung the Battles of 


the Gods againſt the Giants; then the Loves of Jupiter 


and Semele; the Birth of Bacchus, and his Education 
conducted by old Silenus; the Race of Atalanta and 
Hippomenes, who conquered by means of the golden 
apples gathered in the garden of Heſperides. At length 
the War of Troy was likewiſe ſung, and the valour and 
wiſdom of ULyssEs extolled to the ſkies. The princi- 
pal of the nymphs, called LRUucOTHOE, united the har- 
mony of her lyre to the ſoft voices of the others. At 
hearing his father's name, tears ran down the cheeks 


of TELEMACHVs, and added freſh luſtre to his beauty. 


Bat CALyPso0, perceiving ne no longer ate, but was 
ſtruck with grief, made a ſign to the nymphs. Inſtantly 
they ſang the Battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithæ, 

| | and 
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and the Deſcent of Orpheus into Hell to regain from 7 
thence Eurydice. | x 


After the repaſt, the goddeſs, taking TELEMACHUS 54 
aſide, thus addreſſed him: « You ſee, O fon of the 


„great ULyYssEs, how favourably I receive you. I am 


immortal. No mortal can enter this iſland without be- 
ing puniſhed for his raſhneſs; and your ſhipwreck itſelf 
ſhould not ſcreen you from my reſentment, did I not 
love you. Your father had the ſame felicity as your- 
ſelf; but, alas! he knew not how to enjoy it, I kept 
him long in this iſland; and it was in his option to hve 
with me in a ſtate of immortality ; but, by the blind 
paſſion for returning to his miſerable country, he re- 
nounced all theſe advantages. You fee what he loſt for 
Ithaca, which he never more beheld. Bent upon leav- 


ing me, he departed ; and a tempeſt avenged me. His 
veſſel, after being long a ſport of the winds, was buried 


in the waves. Profit by ſo melancholy 'an example: 
after his ſhipwreck you have no further. hope, either 
to ſee him again, or ever to reign in the iſſand of Itha- 
ca: conſole yourſelf for his loſs, ſince you find a divi- 
nity ready to make you happy, and a kingdom which 
ſhe offers you.” The goddeſs added much, to ſhew the 
happineſs of ULVSss Es while with her. She recounted 


bis adventures in the cave of the cyclops Polyphemus, 


and at the court of Antiphates king of the Leftrigons ; 
not forgetting what befe] him in the iſland of Circe, the 
daughter of the Sun, and the dangers to which he was' 
expoſed in paſſing between Scylla and Charybdis. She 
deſcribed alſo the laſt tempeſt which Neptune had raifed 
againſt him, when departing from her, deſigning to 
ſuggeſt that he then periſhed ; for ſhe ſupprefled his 
arrival in the iſland of the Pheacians. TELEMAchus, 
who at firſt had abandoned himſelf too ſuddenly to the 
Joy of being ſo kindly treated by CAL VS, at length 
perceived her artifice, and the wiſdom of that advice 
he had juſt received from MENTOR. He anſwered 
in few words, © O goddeſs! forgive my grief, which 
at preſent I cannot help indulging : perhaps, 1 
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; I ſhall be more able to enjoy the good fortune you 


offer: allow me now to lament my father; you 


know better than I how he deſerves to be lamented.” 
__ _ CaLyeso- durſt not then preſs him farther : ſhe 
even pretended to ſympathiſe with his forrow, and to 

be afflicted with the fate of ULyYssEs :: but, that ſhe 
might the better underſtand how to reach the young 
man's heart, ſhe aſked in what manner he had ſuffered 
ſhipwreck, and by what adventure he was thrown 
upon her coaſt. The recital of my misfortunes,” 
{aid he, would be tedious.” © By no means, ſhe 
replied : I am impatient to know them; favour 
me ſpeedily with the relation.” She preſſed him 
long; till, unable to reſiſt her importunity, he ſpoke 

to this effect: quitted Ithaca, to learn tidings of 
my father from the other kings returned from the 
ſiege of Troy. The lovers of my mother PENELOPE 
were ſurpriſed at my departure, which 1 had care- 
fully concealed from them, well knowing their 
_ treachery, Neither NesToR, whom I viſited at Pylos, 
nor MENELAus, who received me kindly at Lace- 
demon, could inform me whether my father was {till 
alive. Weary of living always in ſuſpenſe and un- 
certainty, I reſolved to go to Sicily, where I had 
heard my father was thrown by contrary winds. The 
ſage MENnToR, whom you ſee here preſent, oppoſed 
that raſh deſign. He repreſented on one fide the 
Cyclops, monſtrous giants, who feed on human fleſh; 
on the other, the fleet of Aneas and the Trojans, 
which was on that coaſt. « Thoſe Trojans, ſaid he, 
are exaſperated againſt all Greeks, but would with 
peculiar pleaſure ſhed the blood of ULYsszs' ſon. 
Return to Ithaca, added he: perhaps your father, 
divinely favoured, may be there as ſoon as you : but 
if the gods have decreed his loſs, if he ſhall never 
more behold his native country, at leaſt you muſt re- 
turn to avenge him, to deliver your mother, to diſ- 
play your wiſdom to the nations, and to exhibit in 
yourſelf, ro all Greece, a king as, worthy to reign 
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as ever was ULyssts.” This advice was falutarys 
but I was not prudent enough to hear it: I heard _ 
nothing but my paſſion. The fage Mxxron's affec- 
tion for me even induced him to attend me in a raſh 
voyage which I undertook againſt his opinion; and 
the gods ſuffered me to commit a fault, which might 
ſerve to correct my preſumption.” by 
While TzLEMAcnvus was fpeaking, CaLYPso 
furveyed MgnTox : aſtoniſhed at his appearance, 
ſhe thought ſhe perceived in him ſomething more 
than human; but, unable to regulate her difordered 
ſuggeſtions, ſhe continued full of fear and ſuſpicion, 
at ſight of this unknown perſon : then, apprehenſive 
her perturbation might be obſerved, fhe ſaid to Tee - 
LEMACHUS, *©* Proceed and ſatisfy my curioſity.— 
TELEMACHUS thus reſumed his narration. 
« During ſome time we had a favourable wind for 
Sicily ; but at length a gloomy tempeſt ſhrouded the 
face of heaven, and we were enveloped in profound 
darkneſs. By the flaſhes of lightning we perceived 
other ſhips expofed to equal peril, and ſoon diſco- 
vered them to be the fleet of Ant as, no leſs dreadful - 
to us than rocks themſelves ! Then, but too late, I 
diſcerned what the ardour of imprudent youth had 
prevented my conſidering with due attention. In this 
emergency, M xTroR appeared not only firm and 
intrepid, but more gay than uſual. By him I was en- 
couraged, and I perceived he inſpired me with invin- 
cible fortitude. He gave orders with ſerenity, while 
the pilot was bewildered. I ſaid to him, Dear 
MEenTor, why did I refuſe to follow your advice? 
How wretched I am in having truſted to myſelf, at 
an age which poſſeſſes neither foreſight of the future, 
nor experience of the paſt, nor moderation to conduct 
the preſent! Oh! if ever we eſcape this ſtorm, I 
ſhall diſtruſt myfelf as my moſt dangerous enemy: 
and in you, MENTOR, I ſhall always confide.” Mx- 
TOR, ſmiling, replied, “I deſign not to reproach 
you with your fault; it is enough that you perceive 
; 5 it, 
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it, and that it will render you more temperate in 
your defires another time: but, when danger is 
perhaps preſumption will return. Meanwhile we muſt 
ſupport ourſelves by courage: we ſhould foreſee and 
apprehen d danger before we expoſe ourſelves ; but, 
once engaged in it, nothing remains but to deſpiſe it. 
Shew yourſelf a ſon worthy Ur xssks, and manifeſt a 
heart ſuperior to threatening evils.” I was charmed 
with the courage and kindneſs of the ſage MznTor ; 
dut I was ſtill more ſurpriſed to obſerve with what 
addreſs he deliyered us from the Trojans. At the mo- 
ment when the ſkies began to clear, and the Trojans, 
| ſeeing us near, would not have failed to diſcover who 
we were, he obſerved one of their veſſels reſembling 
our own, which by the ſtorm had ſeparated from the 
| reſt : her poop was garnifhed with flowers. He forth- 
with prepared garlands of ſimilar flowers, which he 
faſtened himſelf on our poop with fillers of the ſame 
colour as thoſe of the Trojans, He ordered all our 
rowers to ſtoop as much as poſſible along their ſeats, 
that they might not be known by the enemy: and 
in this manner we paſſed through the middle of their 
fleet. They ſhouted with joy at ſeeing us, as at ſee- 
ing one of their conſorts which they had given up for 
loſt. We were eyen compelled, by the violence of 
the ſea, to keep them company for ſome time: at 
laſt we dropped aſtern ; and, while impetuous winds 
drove them toward Africa, we exerted all our endea- 
yours to reach, by dint of rowing, the neighbouring 
coaſt of Sicily, There indeed we arrived ; but what 
we ſo eagerly ſought proved no leſs fatal than the 
fleet from which we fled. We found on this part of 
the Sicilian cgaft other Trojans, enemies to the 
| Greeks; for here reigned old AczsTzs, who came 
from Troy. Scarce had we reached the ſhore, when 
the inhabitants, believing we were people of another 
nation in the iſland, in arms to ſurpriſe thenz, ar 
ſtrangers come to invade their territories, burnt our 
veſſel in their firſt m and deſtroyed all our 
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companions; reſerving only MzenTor and me to 


be preſented to AczsTzs, that he might learn from 
us whence we came, and what were our deſigns. 
We entered the city, with our hands tied behind 
our backs; and our death was delayed, only to 
furniſh a ſpectacle for a barbarous people, as ſoon 
as it ſhould be known we were Greeks. | | 
We were immediately preſented to AczsTEs; who, 
e his hand a golden ſceptre, was adminiſter- 
ing juſtice to his people, and preparing for a great 
ſacrifice. He aſked, in ſevere accents, of what coun- 
try we were, and the occaſion of our voyage. MEn- 
Tor inſtantly replied, ſaying, «© We come from the 
coaſt of the great Heſperia, and our country is not 
far from thence.” Thus he avoided ſaying we were 
Greeks. But AczsTzs, without hearing further, tak- 
ing us for ſtrangers who concealed their true de- 
ſign, ordered we ſhould be ſent to a neighbouring 
foreſt, there to ſerve as ſlaves under thoſe who tended 
his flocks. This condition appearing to me more 
wretched than death, I exclaimed, ** O king ! rather 
order us to death, than treat us with ſuch indignity : 
know that I am TzLEMacyvs, ſon of the wiſe 
ULyYssEs king of Ithaca: I am in queſt of my 
father throughout the ſeas : if I can neither find him, 
nor return to my native country, nor avoid ſlavery, 
deprive me of life, which I cannot ſupport.” Scarce 
had I pronounced theſe words, when all the people 
exclaimed with emotion: - Periſh the ſon of that 
cruel ULyssEs, whoſe artifices overthrew the city of 
Troy!“ „Son of UL xsszs, ſaid Acksrrs, I can- 
not refuſe your blood to the manes of ſo many Tro- 
Jans whom your father hath driven untimely to the 


banks of the black Cocytus: you and your conductor l 


ſhall die.“ At that inſtant an old man from among 


the multitude propoſed to the king, that we ſnould 


be ſacrificed on the tomb of ANcaists. ©** Their 
blood, faid he, will be grateful to the ſhade of that 
hero: AENEAs himſelf, when acquainted with this 

| . ſacrifice, 


held deareſt in life,” This propoſal met with uni- 
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| Facrifice, will be pleaſed at your affe&ion to that be 
verſal applauſe; and now they thought only of ſacri- 
ficing us. Already we were led to the tomb of AN- 
 'CHISES, where they had raiſed two altars, and kin- 
dled on them the ſacred fire: the Word appointed 


2 blood, gleamed before our eyes; we 


were crowned with garlands; and no compaſſion 
could have ſaved our lives: our fate ſeemed fixed; 
when McnTor calmly demanded audience of the 
king, and thus addreſſed him: O AczsTzs, if this 
misfortune of young TExLEMACHUsS, who never car- 
ried arms againſt the Trojans, cannot excite your 
feelings, at leaſt feel for your own intereſt. The ſkill 
I have acquired in preſages, and in foreſeeing the 
will of heaven, informs me, that, ere three days 
elapſe, you will be attacked by barbarous nations, 
ruſhing like a torrent from the mountain-tops to de- 
luge your city, and to ravage your whole dominions. 
Haſte to prevent them: put your people under arms: 
loſe not a moment to ſecure within your walls your 
valuable flocks from the open country. If my predic- 
tion prove falſe, you ſhall be free to ſacrifice us in 
three days: if, on the contrary, it be verified, re- 
member you ought not to deprive of life thoſe to 
whom you owe your own.” ACESTES was aſtoniſhed 
at.theſe words, which MENTOR pronounced with an 
air of confidence he had never obſerved in any man. 
<< I plainly perceive, O ſtranger, replied he, that the 
gods, who have denied you the gifts of fortune, have 
granted you a wiſdom more valuable than all the 
wealth of proſperity.” Then he delayed the ſacri- 
fice, and diligently iſſued orders to counteract the 
threatened attack. Nothing was ſeen on all ſides, but 
trembling women, decrepit old men, and little chil- 
_ {dren in tears, hurrying into the city; herds of low- 
ing oxen, and flocks of bleating ſheep, quitting 
their rich paſtures, without finding ſtalls ſufficient 
to ſhelter them. All around was heard the coupe | 
| 9 : noiſe 
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noiſe of people crowding each other, unable to un- 
derſtand each other's words; who, wildly agitated, + - 
[ took ſome unknown ſtranger for their friend, and 
| who ran without knowing whither. But the principal 
[ inhabitants of the city, believing themſelves wiſer 
| than the reſt, fancied Mxrox an impoſtor, who 
had forged a prediction to ſave his life. 3 
Before the cloſe of the third day, while they were 

full of theſe ſuppoſitions, a cloud of duſt was per- 
ceived on the declivity of the neighbouring moun⸗ 
tains: then appeared innumerable troops of armed 
barbarians : theſe were the Hymerians, @ ſavage 
race, with the nations which inhabit the mountains - 
of Nebrodes, and the ſummit of Agragas, where 
reigns eternal winter never ſoftened by the zephyrs. 

Thoſe who had deſpiſed the prediction of MENTOR 

loſt their ſlaves and flocks.” The king, addrefling 

MENTOR, I forget you are Greeks, ſaid he: our 

enemies are now become our faithful friends : the 

gods have ſent you to fave us from deſtruction: I 

expect no leſs from your valour than from your wiſ- 

dom: haſten to our aſſiſtance.” MenTor's eyes 

ſparkled with ſuch vivacity of courage as confounds 

the boldeſt warriors. He ſeizes a buckler, helmet, 

ſword, and lance : he arranges the ſoldiers of Acks- 

5 Es, and, marching at their head, advances in good 
| | order againſt the enemy. AcksrESs, though full of 

| | courage, by reaſon of his old age could only follow 

him at a diſtance: I kept cloſer to him, but could 
| not equal his valour : in the fight his cuiraſs ſhone 
| like the immortal ægis: Death ſtalked from rank 
1 to rank wherever he directed his blows. Like a Nu- 
| midian lion in the anguiſh of ſavage hunger, wha 
ruſhes amid a flock of feeble ſheep, he tears, he 
ſlays, he ſwims in blood; and the ſhepherds, far 
from aſliſting their flock, trembling fly to eſcape his 

fury. The barbarians, who I to ſurpriſe the 
city, were themſelves ſurpriſed and diſconcerted; 
while the ſubjects of Acksr Es, animated bythe voice 
7 and 
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um . of MzxrTos, exerted a vigour of which 
they thought themſelves incapable. I overthrew 
Th my lance the ſon of the enemies“ King: he was 
about my age, but taller than me; for thoſe people 
were deſcended from a race of giants of the ſame 
origin as the Cyclops. He deſpiſed an enemy ſo 
weak as I ſeemed; but, undaunted at his prodigious 
ſtreggth, or his favage and brutal air, I thruſt my 
lance into his breaſt, and made him vomit torrents 
of „ 93Þ as he expired. He had nearly cruſhed 
me in his fall: the ng of his arms echoed from 
the mountains: I feized his ſpoils, and returned to 
Aczgres. Manor, having completely diſordered 
the enemy, cut them to 7 is and drove the fugi- 
tives into the foreſt. 

In conſequence of ſuch unexpected ſucceſs, Mxx- 
rox was regarded as a man favoured and inſpired by 
heaven. AcEsTEs, penetrated with gratitude, com- 
municated his apprehenſions on our account, ſhould 
the fleet of Anzas return to Sicily. He therefore 
ſupplied us with a ſhip, that we might return with= 
out delay to our own country; loaded us with pre- 
fents, and haſtened our departure, to prevent the 
misfortunes he foreſaw : but he would not give us a 
pilot or rowers of his own nation, fearing they ſhould 
be too much expoſed on the coaſts of Greece. He 
manned us with Phcenician traders, who, trafficking 
with all the world, had nothing to fear; and who were 
to bring back the ſhip to AcEsrEs, after "uma land- 
ed us in Ithaca. But the gods, who ſport with 
deſigns, reſerved us for other dangers.” 
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_ ARGUMENT OF THE SECOND BOOK. 


15 «ay 

TELEMACHUS recounts the manner in which he 
was taken in the Tyrian veſſel, by the fleet of Sts08= 
TRIS, and carried captive into Egypt. He deſcribes _ 
the beauty of that country, and the wiſdom of the © 
king's adminiſtration. He proceeds to tell how MEn= T 
rok was ſent as a fave into Athiopia : that he him- 
felf was reduced to the condition of a ſhepherd in the 
deſert of Oafis : that TERMOSV RIS prieft of APOLLO 
conſoled him in his diſtreſs by teaching him to imitate 
the example of APOLLO, who had been formerly a 
ſhepherd under king ADMETus: that Sxksosr RIS 
bad at laſt been informed of all the wonders he had 
wrought among the ſhepherds : that, convinced of 
Bis innocence, he had recalled him to his court, and 
promiſed to ſend him ſafe to Ithaca ; but the death 

of this king involved bim in freſh diſaſters : that he 
was impriſoned in a tower upon the ſea-ſhore ; from 
whence he beheld the new king Boccnqris loſe his 
life in a batile againſt his own ſubjefts, who had 
rebelled, and were alſiſted by the Tyrians. 
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'E HE Tyrians, by their pride, had excited the 
| . reſentment of SzsosTR1s, king of Agypt, who 
had ſubdued many realms. The wealth they had ac- 
quired by commerce, and the ſtrength of their im- 
pregnable city of Tyre, built in the fea, had inflated 
the 3 of that people: they refuſed to pay the tri- 
bute which SESOSTRIS impoſed on them when re- 

turning from his conqueſts; and. they furniſhed 
troops to his brother, who had plotted to aſſaſſinate 
him on his arrival, in the midſt of rejoicings at a 
great feſtival. Sksos RIS, to abaſe their pride, re- 
ſolved to interrupt their commerce in the different 
ſeas: and his ſhips cruiſed every where in queſt of 
Pheœnicians. An Egyptian fleet fell in with us, juſt 

as we began to loſe ſight of the mountains of Sicily. 
The harbour and the land ſeemed to fly behind us, 
and to diſappear in the clouds, when we deſcried the 
AÆgyptian navy approaching like a floating city. The 
Pheœnicians diſcovered who they were, and endea- 
voured to bear away; but it was too late. Their 
tackle was better than ours, their rowers more nu- 
merous, and the wind favoured them. They boarded, 
took, and carried us priſoners into. Ægypt. In yain 
did 1 repreſent to them that we were not Pheeni- 
Clans ; {rep would they deign to hear me; they 
_ conſidered us as ſlaves, wherein the Phœnicians traf- 
fic, and thought of nothing but their profit from 
ſuch a prize. Already we obſerved the colour of the 
ſea whitening, by mixture with the waters of the 
Nile, and diſcerned the Ægyptian coaſt alinoft level 
with the ocean. We afterwards arrived at the iſland 
of Pharos in the neighbourhood of the city of No, 
from whence we failed up the Nile as far as Mem- 


phis. 
D . 
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If the grief ariſing from our captivity had not 
rendered us inſenſible to every pleaſure, we ſhould 
have been delighted with the view of this fertile 
country of Ægypt, which reſembled a delicious gar- 
den watered by an infinite number of canals. We 


could not ſurvey either bank, without noticing opu- 


lent cities, country-houſes agreeably ſituated, - lands 
yearly covered by golden harveſts without ever lying 
fallow, rich paſtures filled with-flocks, peaſants loaded 
with fruits which the earth diſcharged from her bo- 
ſom, and ſhepherds who made all the neighbouring 
echoes reſound with the melodious notes of their 
flutes and paſtoral pipes. Happy,” ſaid MenTor, 
< are the people governed by. a wiſe king! They 


live happy amidſt abundance, and love the prince 


to whom they owe their felicity. Thus,“ added he, 


O TELEMAcnus, muſt you reign, and be the 


Joy of your people. If ever the gods grant you to 
poſſeſs your father's kingdom, love your ſubjects as 
your children ; enjoy the pleaſure of being beloved 
by them; and ſo conduct yourſelf, that they ſhall 
never experience peace or happineſs without remem- 
bering that their good king beſtows theſe valuable 
preſents. Kings who ſtudy to excite fear, and to de- 
preſs their ſubjects to render them more ſubmiſſive, 
are {courges of the human race : feared they are, as 
they would be, but alſo hated and deteſted ; they 
have more to fear from their ſubjects, than their 
ſubjects from them.” I replied to MER TOR, Alas! 
the buſineſs now 1s not to ſtudy maxims by which to 
reign. To us Ithaca is no more: never ſhall we 
behold dur country, or PENELOPE; even ſhould 
Urrsszs return full of glory to his kingdom, he 
will never enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing me, nor I that 
of learning to command by practiſing obedience.” 
Let us die, dear MENTOR; other thoughts are for- 
bidden : let us die, ſince on us the gods have no 
pity.” While I ſpoke, profound fighs interrupted my 
words: but MENTOR, who apprehended misfortunes 
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before they occurred, knew no fear of them when 
they actually happened. Unworthy ſon of the ſage 
Urrssgs!“ cried he, 6 What! allow yourſelf to be 
overcome by this diſaſter! Know that you will again 
one day ſee Ithaca and PEK ELO E. You will even 


ee, in his priſtine glory, him whom you never 


knew, the invincible UL YSSES, whom fortune never 
could depreſs, and who, in diſaſters till greater than 
yours, teaches you never to deſpond. O could he 
learn, in thoſe remote countries to which ſtorm has 
driven him, that his ſon is incapable of imitating 
either his patience or his courage, ſuch tidings would 
overwhelm him with ſhame, and be ſeverer than all 

the misfortunes he has ſo long ſuffered !” | 
Afterwards, MENTOR made me remark the joy 
and plenty that overſpread the whole country of 
Egypt, wherein are reckoned no leſs than two-and- 
twenty thouſand cities. He admired the wiſe police 
of thoſe cities; the juſtice exerciſed in favour of the 
poor againſt: the rich; the proper education of the 
children, who were accuſtomed to obedience, to la- 
bour, to ſobriety, to the love of arts or literature; 
the preciſion which regulated all the ceremonies of 
religion; the diſintereſtedneſs, the love of honour, 
the fidelity toward men, and the reverence toward 
the gods, which every father infuſed into his children. 
He was never weary of admiring this excellent order. 
** Happy the people, {aid he, inceſſantly, thus go- 
verned by a wiſe ſovereign! happier ſtill the king 
who renders ſo many nations bleſt, and who finds his 
own happineſs in his own virtue! He holds mankind 
by love, an hundred times ſtronger tie than fear. 
Not only obeyed, but obeyed with pleaſure, he 
reigns in all hearts; and each individual, far from 
_ wiſhing to be rid of him, fears to loſe him, and 
would lay down his life to ſave that of his ſovereign.” 

I attentively liſtened to what MENTOR faid ; and 
gradually felt my heart re-inſpired with freſh courage 


at every word of my ſagacious friend. As ſoon as we 
D 2 arrived 
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arrived at the opulent and magnificent city of Mem- 


phis, the governor ordered us to proceed to Thebes, 
that we might be preſented to king Szs0sTRTS him- 
ſelf, who examined every thing in perſon, and was 
particularly incenſed againſt the Tyrians. We there- 
fore went farther up the Nile, to that famous Thebes, 
with an hundred gates, where this great king reſided. 
The city appeared of vaſt extent, 'more populous 

than the moſt flouriſhing towns of Greece. Its police 
is perfect, reſpecting the neatneſs of its ſtreets; the 


© courſe of its canals, the convenience of its baths, 


the cultivation of arts, and public ſafety. The ſquares 
are adorned with fountains and obeliſks; the temples 
are of marble, their architecture fimple yet majeſtic. 
The prince's palace alone appears like a great city; 
for nothing is ſeen but marble columns, pyramids, 
and obeliſks, coloſſal ſtatues, and furniture of mafly 
gold and filver. Our captors told the king that we 
were found on board a Phcenician ſhip. Every day, 
at certain hours, he gave audience to all his ſuhjects 
who had complaints to make, or advice to offer. No 
perſon was deſpiſed or repulſed by him; he thought 
himſelf king folely for the good of his ſubje&s, 
whom he loved as his children. As for ſtrangers, he 
received them with affability, and wiſhed to ſee them, 
believing ſomething uſeful might always be learned 
by acquaintance with the manners and cuſtoms of re- 
mote countries. This curioſity of the king occaſioned 
our being preſented to him. He fat on a throne 
of ivory, with a golden ſceptre in his hand; he was 
elderly, but agreeable, full of majeſty and ſweetneſs : 
he daily heard cauſes with ſuch patience and ſaga- 
city as were admired without adulation. After oc- 
cupying himſelf all day in regulating affairs, and ad- 
miniſtering impartial juſtice, he refreſhed himſelf, in 
the evening, in hearing diſcourſes of learned men, 
or in converſing with the moſt virtuous individuals, 
whom he well knew how to ſelect, as worthy- ad- 


miſſion into familiarity. In his whole life he de- 


ſerved 
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ſerved not reproach, but for having too proudly tri- 
umphed _ the kings he had vanquiſhed, and for 
placing confidence in one of his ſubjects whom I 
hall preſently deſcribe. 
When he ſaw me, he ſeemed touched with my 
youth and grief; he aſked my name and my country 
(we were aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom which flowed from 
his lips). I anſwered, © O mighty KOs ou are not 
ignorant of the ſiege of Troy, which 1 ten years ; 
and its deſtruction, which coſt ſo. much blood through- 
out Greece: my father, ULyssEts, was a principal 
among the kings who deſtroyed that city. He now 
wanders over the ſeas, unable to regain the iſland 
of Ithaca, which is his kingdom: I ſeek him; a 
misfortune like his has rendered me captive. Reſtore 
me to my father and to my country; ſo may the 
gods preſerve you to your children, and make them 
_ ſenſible of their happineſs in living under ſuch a wor- 
thy father.” SESOSTRISs ſtill ſurveyed me with an eye 
of pity ? but, determined to know if what I ſaid was 
true, he ſent us to one of his officers, who had or- 
ders to enquire of thoſe who took our ſhip whether 
we were really Greeks or Phœnicians. If they are 
Phœnicians,“ ſaid the king, they muſt be puniſhed 
with double ſeverity, not only as enemies, but ſtill 
more for having attempted to deceive us by baſely 
lying. If, on the contrary, they are Greeks, my 
pleaſure is that they be favourably treated, and ſent 
back to their own country in one of my ſhips; for 
I love Greece, where divers Ægyptians have pro- 
mulgated laws: I know the virtue of HercuLEs ; 
the glory of AchILLESs has reached me; and I ad- 
mire what is reported of the wiſdom of the unfortu- 
nate ULysses: my delight is to ſuccour virtue in 
diſtreſs.” 3 | 
The officer to whom the king referred the ex- 
amination of our affair, had a ſoul as deceitful and 
corrupt, as that of SESOST RIS was generous and fin- 
cere. His name was MzTorais. He interrogated 
us 
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us with deſign to enſnare us; and as he perceived that 
MEnrTok anſwered with more wiſdom than I did, he 
regarded him with - averſion and diſtruſt ; for the 
wicked are ever incenſed againſt the virtuous. He 
3 us; and from that time I never knew what 
ecame of MENTOR. This ſeparation was a thunder- 
ſtroke to me. ME Tro HIS ſtill hoped that, by inter- 
rogating us apart, he ſhould make us contradict one 
another; eſpecially, he thought to dazzle me by 
flattering promiſes, and to make me confeſs what 
Mentor had concealed. In fa&, he did not really 
enquire the truth ; but ſought ſome pretext for 
reporting to the king that we were Pheœnicians, in 
order to make us his ſlaves. And indeed, notwith- 
ſtanding our innocence, notwithſtanding the king's 
wiſdom, he contrived to deceive him. Alas! to what 
are kings expoſed ! the wiſeſt are often deceived. 
They are ſurrounded by artful and intereſted men : 
for the virtuous withdraw, becauſe they are neither 
forward nor flatterers : they wait till ſought ; and 
few princes know where to ſeek them. On the con- 
trary, the wicked are bold, deceitful, forward, in- 
ſinuating ; prompt in compliance, expert in dif- 
ſimulation, and extremely ready to thwart honour 
and conſcience, to gratify the paſſions of their ſove- 
reign. How wretched 1s the king expoſed to their 
arts! he is ruined, if he repulſes not flattery, and 
if he loves not thoſe who boldly ſpeak the truth. 
Such were the reflections I made in my misfortune ; 
for I recollected all I had heard from MEN TR. 
Meanwhile METornrs ſent me with his ſlaves to 
the mountains in the deſart of Oaſis, as their fellow- 
ſervant in feeding his numerous flocks.” Here 


CarLyesointerrupted TELEMACHus, ſaying, Well, 
what did you then do—you, who in Sicily had pre- 


ferred death to ſlavery? My misfortunes,” replied 
Telemachus, “ continually increaſed ; I had no longer 
the wretched conſolation of chooſing between ſlavery 
and death: compelled to be a ſlave, and to exhauſt 

(may 
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(may I be allowed the expreſſion) the whole ſeverity 
of fortune, no hope remained, nor could I ſpeak a 
word to promote my deliverance. MENTOR has 
ſince told me that he was ſold to certain Ethiopians, 
whom he attended to their country. As for me, I 
arrived in thoſe frightful deſarts where burning ſands. 
cover the plains ; and ſnows, that never melt, pre- 
ſerve perpetual , winter on the mountain ſummits ; 
where nothing is produced but juſt herbage enough 
among the precipices to feed the flocks, Midway up 
the aſcent of theſe ſteep mountains, the valleys are {o 
deep, as ſcarcely to admit the light of day. Here 1 
found nobody but ſhepherds, ſavage as the deſart it- 
ſelf: here 1 paſſed the nights in bewailing my miſ- 
fortune, and the days in tending my flock, to avoid 
the brutal fury of the principal ſlave, who, in hopes 
of obtaining his liberty, inceſſantly accuſed the reſt, 
that he might recommend to his maſter his zeal and 
attachment to his intereſt. His name was Burris. 
Here I had like to have ſunk under my misfortune : 
op preſſed with grief, I one day forgot my flock, and 
ſtretched myſelf on the graſs near a cavern, waitin 
for death, nor longer able to ſupport my diſtreſſes. 
At that inſtant I beheld the whole mountain tremble ; 
the oaks and pines ſeemed to deſcend from its ſum- 
mit; every breath of wind was ſtill; then a hollow 
voice iſſuing from the cavern addreſſed me in theſe 
words: © Son of the ſage ULyssts, thou muſt, like 
him, become great by patience. Princes always for- 
tunate. are ſeldom worthy of their fortune : ſoftneſs 
corrupts them, and pride intoxicates them. Happy 
thou, if thou ſurmount thy misfortunes, and doſt 
never forget them ! thou ſhalt reviſit Ithaca, and th 
glory ſhall aſcend to heaven. When thou ſhalt be- 
come maſter of others, remember thou thyſelf haſt 
been weak, poor, and miſerable as they; with plea- 
ſure relieve them: love thy people; deteſt flattery ; 
and know that thou canſt be great only as thou art 
moderate, and courageous in vanquiſhing thy paſ- 
4 ſions.” 
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fions.” Theſe divine words penetrated to the very | 
bottom of my heart; and re- inſpired it with joy and 
courage. I felt not that horror whick erects the hair, 


and freezes the blood, when the gods diſcloſe them- 


ſelves to mortals : I calmly roſe ; and kneeling, with 
uplifted hands, adored MIxERVA, to whom 1 
thought myſelf indebted for this oracle. At once I 
found myſelf a new man: wiſdom "enlightened: my 
mind; and I felt a kindly energy moderating all my 
paſſions, and reſtraining my youthful impetuoſity. I 
acquired the love of all the ſhepherds of the deſart; 
my ny my patience, my punctuality in my 
duty, appeaſed at laſt the cruel Bur is, who was veſted 
with authority over the other ſlaves, and who at firſt 


inclined to treat me cruelly. The better to ſupport 


the tediouſneſs of captivity and ſolitude, I enquired 
after books, being overwhelmed with melancholy for 
want of inſtruction to ſupport and inform my mind. 
« Happy thoſe,” ſaid I, who, diſguſted with vio- 
lent pleaſures, find content in the ſweets of an in- 
nocent life! happy thoſe who combine amuſement 
and inſtruction, Who delight in cultivating their 
mind by ſcience ! wherever thrown by adverſe for- 
tune, they ſtill carry with them abundant entertain- 
ment ; and that chagrin which preys on others even 
amidft pleaſures, is unknown to thoſe who can em- 
ploy themſelves in reading. Happy are thoſe who 
tove reading, and are not, like me, deprived of 
books!“ While theſe reffections agitated my boſom, 
1 loſt myſelf in a gloomy foreſt, where fuddenly I 
beheld an old man who held a book in his hand. 
His forehead, ample and bald, was a little wrinkled ; 


his white beard flowed down to his middle; his 


ſtature was lofty and majeſtic ; his complexion ftill 
freſh and roſy ; his eyes keen and ſparkling ; his 
voice melodious, and his words fimple and engag- 
ing. Never had I ſeen ſuch a venerable old man. 
He was called TExMos1RIs : being prieſt of Apollo, 


he officiated in a marble temple, conſecrated by the 


kings 
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kings of Ægypt to chat god in this foreſt, The 
book he held in his hand was a collection of hymns 
in honour of the gods. He accoſted me in a friendly 
manner, and we entered into converſation ; he re- 
lated paſt events ſo naturally, they ſeemed actually 
before one's eyes; but ſo eis J was never 
tired with his relations: and he foreſaw future events 
by a profound ſagacity which opened to him the 
characters of mankind, and the deſigns of which 


they are capable. With all this prudence he was 
gay and civil; the moſt ſprightly youth has not 


equal grace as he poſſeſſed in advanced age. He 
likewiſe loved young people when of a docile ſpirit, 
and a diſpoſition to virtue. In a little time he loved 
me tenderly, ſupplied me with books for my relief, 
and called me Son. I often ſaid to him, * Father, 
the gods, who deprived me of MEnTor, have pitied 
my ſufferings, and granted me another ſupport in 
you.” This man, like Orpheus or Linus, was 
doubtleſs inſpired by the gods. He recited to me 


| verſes he had compoſed; and gave me others of 


ſeveral excellent; poets, favourites of the Muſes. 
When, clothed in his flowing robe of ſnowy white, 
he began to touch his ivory lyre, tygers, bears, and 
lions came fawning on him, and licked his feet : 
ſatyrs quitting the foreſts, danced around him; the 
trees themſelves ſeemed affected; and you would 
have thought even the rocks, ſoftened by the charms 
of his enchanting notes, would deſcend from the 
mountain ſummits. His. ſongs were reſtricted to 
the greatneſs of the gods, the virtue of heroes, and 
the wiſdom of men who prefer true glory to ſenſual 
pleaſure. He bid me ofren take courage, for the 
gods would never abandon [ULysszs or his fon. He 
aſſured me that, after the example of AroLLo, I 
ought to teach rhe ſwains to cultivate the Muſes. 
„Apollo,“ ſaid he, “ indignant that JueiTER with 
his thunder overcaſt the faireſt days, reſolved to take 
yengeance on the n forged his bolts, * 
Es | | e 


ceaſed to diſcharge its rolling flames; no longer was 
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on the anvil re- echoed through the deep caverns of 


the braſs, no longer poliſhed by the Cyclops, began 


king ApMzrus. While he played on his flute, all 
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he New: them with his arrows. Inſtantly mount Etna 
heard the din of thoſe terrible hammers, whoſe ſtrokes 
the earth, and the abyſſes of the ſea. The iron and 


to ruſt, 'VoLcan enraged ſallies from his ſmithy; 
though lame, he quickly mounts to Olympus; and 
entering the aſſembly of the gods, covered with 
ſweat and duſt, he prefers his bitter plaints. Ju- 
PITER, incenſed againſt AroL Lo, drove him from 
heaven, and threw him down to earth. His empty 
chariot performed of itſelf its uſual courſe, to be- 
ſtow day and night on mankind, with the regular 
changes of ſeaſons. AroLLo, deprived of his rays, 
was obliged to turn ſhepherd, and'tend the flocks of 


the other ſhepherds came to liſten, under the ſhade 
of elms, on the banks of a tranſparent ſtream. Till 
then their life had been brutal and ſavage. All 
they knew was to tend their flocks ; to ſhear them, 
to milk them, and to convert their milk into cheeſe. 
The whole country was a frightful deſart. APOLLO 
ſoon ſhewed thoſe ſwains the arts that render life 
agreeable. He ſung of the flowers that crown the 
ſpring, the perfumes it diffuſes, and the verdure that 
ſhoots up under its feet. Then he deſcanted on ſum- 
mer's delightful nights, when the cool zephyrs refrefh 
mankind, and the dew moiſtens the thirſty earth. 
He mingled” alſo in his themes the golden fruits with 
which autumn rewards the huſbandman's toil ; and the 
repoſe of winter, when the ſprightly youth dance 
round the fire. + In fine, he deſcribed gloomy foreſts 
that overhang the mountains, and hollow vales through 
which the rivers wind in a thouſand meanders, as 
if delighted amid the laughing meads. Thus he 
taught the ſwains the charms of rural life, to thoſe 
who can taſte the elegancies of ſimple nature. Soon 
the ſwains with their flutes found themſelves bappier 

8 than 
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than kings; and theif cottages attracted in crowds 
thoſe pure pleaſures that fly from gilded palaces. The 
ſports, the loves, the graces, conſtantiy accompanied 
the innocent ſhepherdeſſes. Every day was holiday: 
nothing now was heard but the warbling of birds, 
the ſoft breath of zephyrs ſporting, among the 
branches, the murmur of a clear ſtream falling 
down: ſomè rock, or ſongs with Which the. Muſes 
inſpired the ſwains that followed Aror Lo. The 
god inſtructed them to win the prize in the race, 
and to pierce with arrows the ſtags and fallow deer. 
The gods themſelves grew: jealous ef the hepherds, 
whoſe life appeared more agreeable than all their 
glory; and they recalled. ArOLLO to Olympus. 
Son, continued he, “this ſtory ought to inſtruct 
you, ſince you are now circumſtanced as Ar 
was: cultivate theſe wilds; like him, make the deſart 
flouriſh ; teach all theſe ſhepherds the charms of hars 
mony:; ſoften. their ſavage. hearts; ſhew them the 
lovelinefs of virtue; make them ſenſible how happy, 
amid their ſolitude, is the enjoyment of thoſe in- 
nocent pleaſures: which nothing can-wreſt from ſhep: 
herd ſwains. One day, my ſon, one day, the diffi- 
culties and cruel cares that environ royalty will 
make you regret the paſtoral life, even on the throne.” 
So faying, TERMOSIRISs preſented me a flute ſo 
{weetly toned, that the echoes, reſounding from the 
mountains on every fide, ſoon drew around me all 
the neighbouring ſwains. My voice acquired a me- 
lody divine : I found myſelf tranſported, as it were, 
ſupernaturally, to ſing thoſe beauties with which na- 
ture has adorned the country. We paſſed whole days, 
and even part of the nights, in ſinging together. The - 
ſwains, forgetting their cottages and flocks, were held 
n ſuſpenſe around me, motionleſs, while I gave 
them inſtructions. No longer ſavage wildneſs appear- 
ed amid thoſe deſarts; all was ſweet and cheerful; 
the very land ſeemed ameliorated as the inhabitants 
were civilized. We often affembled- to ſacrifice a 
2 2 the 
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the temple of Apollo, where TERMOsTLRITs was prieſt. 
Thither went the ſwains, crowned with laurel in 
Honour of that god; thither went the ſhepherd- 
eſſes, dancing, crowned with flowers, and bearing 
on their heads, in baſkets, their ſacred offerings: After 
the ſacrifice, 'we formed a rural feaſt : our greateſt 
delicacies were the milk of our goats and ſheep, 
which we ourſel ves had milked; with freſh fruit ga- 
thered by our own hands, ſuch as dates, and figs, 
and grapes: the green turf was our ſeat; and the 
ſpreading trees yielded us a ſhade more agreeable 
than the gilded roots of royal palace. 


But the following adventure rendered me-com- 
pray famous among our ſhepherds. 'One day a 
ungry lion ruſhed on my flock, and inſtantly, began 
a dreadſul ſlaughter. I had only my ſheephook in 
my hand, yet 1 boldly advanced: the lion, erecting 
his mane, diſcloſed his teeth and claws, opened wide 
his throat all parched and inflamed : his eyes ſeemed 


full of blood and fire, and he laſhed his ſides 'with 
his extended tail. I threw him on the earth : the 
light coat of mail which I wore, according to the 
cuſtom of the Ægyptian thepherds, ſecured me from 
his claws : thrice I threw him, and thrice. he roſe, 
roaring ſo loud that all the foreſts. echoed. Art 
length I ſtifled him in my graſp; and the ſhep- 

herds, witneſſes of my victory, inſiſted I ſhould wear 
the ſpoils of that terrible animal. The fame of this 
exploit, and of the happy change among the ſhep- 
herds, ſpread throughout Zgypt, and even reached 
the ears of SesosTR15s. He was informed that one 
of the two captives who were taken for Phœnicians, 
had recalled the golden ape in his ſcarce habitable 
deſarts. He reſolved to ſee me; for he loved the 
Mules, and his noble heart was touched by whatever 
could improve mankind. He ſaw and heard me with 
leaſure: he diſcovered that Mzrorhis had de- 
feived him through avarice : he condemned him to 
perpetual impriſonment, and ſtripped him of all his 
'F 4 wealth 
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wealth ſo unjuſtly poſſeſſed. © How wretehed, ſaid 
he, are thoſe ſuperior to the reſt of mankind! Not 
often can they ſee truth with their own eyes; they 
are ſurrounded by individuals who prevent her from 
reaching the ſovereign: each is intereſted to deceive 
him; each cloaks his own ambition under apparent 
zeal. They pretend love to the king, whereas they 
love only the riches he beſtows: ſo little they love 
him, that, to obtain his favours, they flatter and 
betray, him.“ 1 | e ee 

SESOST RIS, in the ſequel, treated me with tender 
friendſhip; and reſolved to ſend me home to Ithaca, 
with ſhips and forces to reſcue PENELO YE from all 
her lovers. The fleet was already equipped, and 
we only thought of embarking. I admired the vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune, which ſuddenly raiſes thoſe it 
had before moſt deeply depreſſed. This experience 
ſuggeſted hope that ULYSSES might return to his 
kingdom at length, even after moſt tedious ſuffer- 
ings, I thought alſo that I ſhould again ſee Mzx- 
TOR, although he had been carried into the moſt 
unknown parts of Æthiopia. While I delayed a little 
my departure, endeavouring to learn tidings of him, 
SESOSTRIS, Who was very old, died ſuddenly, and 
his death re-plunged me in freſh diſaſters. All 
Agypt appeared inconſolable for this loſs ; every 
family thought it had loſt its beſt friend, its pro- 
tector, its father, The old men, lifting up their 
hands to heaven, exclaimed—** Never had Egypt fo 
good a king ! neyer ſhall ſhe have his fellow. O ye 
gods! either ye ſhould not have ſhewn him at all to 
mankind, or never have taken him away : wherefore 
ſhould we ſurvive the great SzsosTRIS?” The 
younger people abſeryed—-** The hope of Ægypt 
js blaſted : our fathers were happy in living under 
ſo good a king; as for us, we have ſeen him only to 
be ſenſible of the loſs.“ His domeſtics wept night 
and day, When funeral obſequies were performed 
for the king, during forty days, people from =» | 
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molt diſtant provinces flocked thither ; each defirous 
of ſeeing once more the body of Szs0sTRIs, each 
deſirous to preſerve his idea in remembrance : many 
even would be incloſed in his tomb. What ſtill in- 
creaſed their grief for his loſs, was, that his fon Boc- 
cHaoR1s poſſeſſed neither humanity toward ſtrangers, 
nor taſte for the/! ſciences, nor+ eſteem for virtuous 
men, nor love.of glory: * His father's: greatneſs had 
contributed to render him unworthy to reign : bred 
in effeminacy and brutal pride, he counted men as 
nothing, believing they were made only for his uſe, 
and:that ns was of a different nature. He thought 
only of gratifying his paſſions; of diſſipating the 
immenſe treaſures his father had ſo carefully ſaved; 
of oppreſſing his ſubjects, and ſucking the blood f 
the unfortunate ; in a word, he followed the flatter- 
ing advice of the ſenſeleſs young men who ſurrounded 
him, while he removed with contempt all the an- 
cient ſages who had enjoyed his father's confidence. 
He was a monſter, not a king: all AÆgypt groaned 
beneath his yoke ; and although the name of Sksos- 
TR1s, ſo dear to the Agyptians, induced them to 
bear with the bafe and cruel conduct of his ſon, that 
ſon ran ſwift to ruin: a prince fo unworthy of the 
throne could not long poſſeſs it. No more was I 
permitted a hope of returning to Ithaca: I was de- 
tained in a tower on the ſea ſide, near Peluſium, 
wWhence our embarkation was to have taken place, 
had not SrsosTR1s died. METOPHISs had the ad- 
dreſs to quit his priſon, and to re-eſtabliſh himſelf 
with the new king: he procured my confinement 
in this tower, to revenge the diſgrace I had cauſed 
him. I pafled days and nights in profound melan- 
choly. All that TerMosiR1s had predicted, all that 
J had heard from the cavern, now ſeemed to me 
only a dream. I was ſunk in the moſt bitter forrow. 
I contemplated: the billows laſhing the foot of the 
tower where I was prifoner. I often engaged myſelf 
in confidering the tempeſt-beaten ſhips in danger of 
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being ſhattered againſt the rocks on Which the tower 
was built. Far from pitying thoſe threatened. with 
ſhipwreck, I envied their condition. % Shen, 
ſaid I to myſelf, * the misfortunes of their lives will 
end, or they will arrive in their own country while 
I, alas! cannot hope for either alternate 
While I thus waſted myſelf in unavailing ſorrow, 
perceived as it were a foreſt of maſts : the {ea was 
covered with fails ſwelled by the winds; while the 
water foamed beneath the ſtrokes of oars innumer- 
able. Confuſed cries aſſailed my ears on every fide z 
] petcerived on the ſhore a body of Ægyptians run- 
ning to arms ina fright, while others ſeemed adyanc- 
ing to meet the navy. they ſaw approach. I ſoon | 
diſcovered that theſe foreign ſhips were partly from 
Phœnicia, and partly from the iſland of Cyprus; for 
my misfortunes began to render me ſkilful in what 
relates to navigation. The Ægyptians ſeemed di: 
vided among themſelves. I had no difficulty in be- 
lieving chat the ſenſeleſs Boccnoris, by his violent 
conduct, had occaſioned a revolt among his ſubjects, 
and kindled a civil war. From the top of the tower 
I was ſpectator of a bloody battle, The Ægyptians, 
who had called the foreigners to their aſſiſtance, after 
having favoured their deſcent, attacked their country- 
men, who were headed by the king in perſon. I 
law that prince encouraging his troops by his exam- 
ple: he appeared like Mars himſelf. Streams of 
blood guſhed around him; bis chariot wheels were 
dyed with purple gore congealed and foaming; 
icarce could they paſs over the heaps. of bodies 
cruſhed to death. The young monarch was vigor- 


ous and handſome, of a proud and lofty mien: tury 


and deſpair were ſeated in his eyes; he was like a 
beautiful horſe unbroke ; his courage drove him 
forwards at hazard, nor did wiſdom regulate his va- 
lour. He could neither rectify his faults, nor give 
exact orders, nor foreſee evils which threatened him, 
nor attach to himſelf thoſe perſons for whom he ou 
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the greateſt occaſion. Not that he wanted genius; 
his capacity equalled his courage, but he had never 
been taught by adverſity. His diſpoſition, naturally 
good, had been poiſoned by the flattery of his maſ- 
ters. He was intoxicated with his power and good 
fortune; and thought all muſt yield to his impetuous 

deſires. The ſmalleſt oppoſition inflamed his rage: 
then away with reaſon; he was beſide himſelf: his 
furious pride transformed him into a ſavage beaft ; 
his native goodneſs and right reaſon quitted him that 
inſtant : his moſt faithful ſervants were compelled to 
| fly; and he loved thoſe only who flattered his paſ- 
ſions. Thus he raſhly took refolutions in extremes, 
ever contrary to his true intereſt; and obliged every 
man of — and virtue to deteſt his frantic conduct. 
Long his valour ſupported him againſt the multitude 
of his enemies; but at laſt he was overwhelmed. I 
ſaw him fall: a Phoenician javelin pierced his breaſt ; 
the reins dropped from his hands ; and he fell from 
his chariot under the horſes' feet. A Cyprian ſol- 
dier. cut off his head, and ſeizing it by the hair, 
expoſed-it triumphantly to the whole victorious army. 
I ſhall all my life remember the fight of that head 
flowing with blood ; the eyes cloſed and extinguiſh- 
ed; the viſage pale and disfigured ; the mouth half 
open, as if endeavouring to complete its unfiniſhed 
words; and the haughty and threatening air which 
death itſelf could not efface. While I live, it will 
be depicted before my eyes; and if ever the gods 
grant me to reign, I ſhall not forget, after ſo fatal 
an example, that a king is only worthy to command, 
and happy in his power, in proportion as he ſubmits 
to reaſon. Ah ! how wretched the man deſtined to 
promote the public good, if maſter of ſo many lives 
only to make them miſerable ! | 
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END OF THE SECOND ROOK. 


ARGUMENT OF THE THIRD BOOK. 


TELEMACHUS proceeds to relate that the ſucceſſor 
of Boccboris reſtoring all the Tyrian priſoners, be 
(TELEMACHUsS) was carried to Tyre on board the 


ip of NarBaL, who commanded the Tyrian fleet: 


that NARBAL deſcribed to him their king PyG- 
MALION, from whoſe avarice every thing was to 
be feared; and afterwards made him acquainted 
with all the regulations of the Tyrian commerce : 
that he was juſt going to embark on board a Cyprian 
veſſel, to ſail from the iſland of Cyprus to Ithaca, 
when PYGMALI1ON diſcovering be was a foreigner, 
reſolved to detain him captive : that when be was 
thus reduced to the brink of ruin, ASTARBE, the 
tyrant's miſtreſs, had ſaved bis life, in order to ſa- 
crifice, in his place, a young man who had incurred 
Her reſentment by treating ber with contempt. 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 


CE, ALYPSO liſtened with aſtoniſhment to words 
ſo truly wiſe. What chiefly pleaſed her, was to 
find TkLEMAcHVs ingenuouſly recounting the faults 
he had committed through precipitation and want of 
due attention to the ſage MEnTor. She diſtinguiſhed 
ſurpriſing nobleneſs and magnanimity in this young 
man, who frankly accuſed himſelf, and ſeemed to 
have profited ſo much by his indiſcretions, as to 
become wiſe, provident, and moderate. Pro- 
ceed,” ſaid ſne, my dear TELEMAC HUS; I am 
impatient to know how you quitted Ægypt, and 
where you found again the ſage MENTOR, whole loſs 
you ſo juſtly regretted.” t 4 

TELEMAcHvs thus reſumed his diſcourſe. © The 
moſt virtuous and loyal part of the Ægyptians being 
the weakeſt, and ſeeing their monarch ſlain, were 
conſtrained to ſubmit. A new king, called TER- 
MUTIS, was raiſed to the throne. The Phcoenicians, 
and the troops of Cyprus, withdrew, after having 
formed an alliance with the new ſovereign. He on 
his fide reſtored all the Phoenician priſoners, in which 
number I was included. Being releaſed from the 
tower, I embarked with the reſt, and hope once 
more began to dawn within my breaſt, A favour- 
able wind already ſwelled our fails ; the rowers cleft 
the foaming billows ; the vaſt ocean was covered 
with our ſhips; the mariners ſhouted with joy ; the 
coaſt of Agypt ſeemed to fly far behind us; the 
hills and the mountains diminiſhed: gradually. We 
now ſcarce beheld any thing but ſky and water, 
while the ſun, riſing, ſeemed to iſſue from the ocean 
with all his vivid fires: his rays gilded the tops of 
the mountains, ſtill viſible a little above the horizon E 
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and the whole heaven tinged with deep azure, pro- 
miſed a happy voyage. | 

Though I had been ſent away as a Phoenician, no 
Phoenician on board knew me. NARBAL, who com- 
manded the ſhip wherein I was embarked, aſked me 
my name and country. From what town of Phœ- 
nicia are you?“ ſaid he. I am not a Pheœnician,“ I 
replied; © but the Egyptians. having taken me at ſea 
on board a Phœnician veſſel, I have been kept pri- 
ſoner in Egypt as a Phœnician; under that name 


I have long ſuffered; under that name I am now N 


delivered.“ Of what country are you then?“ re- 
ſumed NAR BAL. I thus replied: Foal TELEMA- 
cavs, ſon of ULxssESs, king of Ithaca in Greece: 
my father became renowned among all the kings who 
beſieged the city of Troy; but the gods have not 
granted him to ſee his native country. I have ſought 
him in many realms; I, like him, am perſecuted 
by fortune; and you ſee in me an_ unfortunate 
youth, who fighs only for the happineſs of return- 
ing to his friends, and finding his father.” NARBAL 
ſurveyed me with ſurprize; and thought he per- 
ceived in me certain happy traits, effects of heavenly 
donation, and not in the common run of mankind. 
Naturally generous and ſincere, he was touched 
with my misfortunes, and diſcourſed to me with a 
freedom and confidence divinely inſpired, to ſave 
me from imminent danger. TELEMacnvs,” faid 
he, I doubt not what you have told me; I cannot 
doubt it: the mitneſs and virtue conſpicuous in your 
. countenance, ſuffer me not to diſtruſt you. Nay, 
I perceive you are beloved by the gods, whom I 
have always ſerved ; and alſo their will is that I 
ſhould likewiſe love you, as if you were my ſon. I 
will now give you falutary advice, and require of 
you ſecrecy only in return.” Fear not,” ſaid I to 
him, „that I ſhall find any difficulty in Per 
ſilence on every ſubject where with you ſhall entru 
me, Young though I be, I am old in the habit of 
F 2 never 
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never diſcloſing my ſecret; much leſs betraying, 
under any pretext, the ſecret of others. How 
have you been able,” ſaid he, to accuſtom your- 

ſelf to ſecrecy in ſuch early youth ? I ſhould be glad 
to know by what means you acquired this quality, 
which is the foundation of the wiſeſt conduct, and 
without which all talents are uſeleſs. When 
UI xrssEs, I replied, * departed on his expedition 
to Troy, he ſet me on his knees and preſſed me in his 
arms (as I have been informed): having kiſſed me 
tenderly, he directed to me theſe words, though be- 
yond my underſtanding: O my ſon ! may the gods 
keep me from ſeeing thee again ; may the ſhears 
of the Fates cut the thread of thy days, whule ſcarcely 
formed, as the reaper with his fickle cuts a tender 
opening flower; may our enemies cruſh thee before 
the eyes of thy mother and myſelf, rather than thou 
ſhouldeſt one day be corrupted, and abandon the 
paths of virtue! O my friends,” added he, I leave 
with you this child, ſo very dear to me; carefully 
direct his infancy : if you love me, remove far from 
him pernicious flattery; teach him to vanquiſh him- 
ſelf: let him be like a young and tender plant, 
whoſe pliant bendings reſtore its n Above 
all, forget no means to render him juſt, beneficent, 
ſincere, and truſty in keeping a ſecret. Whoever 
can lie is unworthy to be reckoned among men; 
whoever cannot keep ſilence is unworthy to govern.” 
I mention theſe words, becauſe they were carefully 
repeated to me often, and they have penetrated to 
the very bottom of my heart ; often I repeat them 
to myſelf. My father's friends took care to exerciſe 
me in ſecrecy betimes : while yet in my tender 
years, they entruſted to me all the affliction they 
felt in ſeeing my mother expoſed to numerous in- 
ſolent pretenders, wanting to eſpouſe her. Thus 
I was treated as a reaſonable and truſty man. They 
diſcourſed with me often on affairs of moment, and 
communicated to me the reſolutions taken to re- 
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move thoſe troubleſome ſuitors. I was charmed 
that they placed in me this confidence, by which I 
thought myſelf already a man complete. Never did 
I abuſe it; never did a ſingle word eſcape me that 
might diſcover the ſmalleſt ſecret : the ſuitors often 
_ endeavoured to draw me into diſcourſe, hoping that 
a child could not poſſibly conceal any circumſtance 
of importance he might have heard or ſeen ; but I 
well knew to anſwer them without lying, yet without 
revealing what it was my duty not to diſcloſe.” 
NarBAL then ſpoke to this effect: Lou ſee, 
TELEMACHvs, the power of the Phatnicians, who 
are formidable to all the neighbouring nations by 
their numerous fleets. Their commerce, which ex- 
tends even to the Pillars of Hercules, furniſhes them 
wealth, ſurpaſſing that of the moſt flouriſhing nations. 
The great king SEts0sTRIs, who could never have 
vanquiſhed them by ſea, found great difficulty in 
ſubduing them by land, with armies which had con- 
quered all the Eaſt: he impoſed on us a tribute, 
which we did not long ſubmit to pay. The Phœni- 
clans were too rich and too powerful to bear pa- 
tiently the yoke of ſubjection. We reſumed our 
liberty; death did not give SEsos r RIS time to finiſh 
the war againſt us. True it is, we had every thing 
to fear, rather from his wiſdom than his power; but 
that power devolving to his ſon, who was void of 
wiſdom, we concluded we had nothing farther to 
apprehend. And, indeed, the Ægyptians, far from 
re- invading our country with hoſtile arms, in order 
again to ſubdue us, have been obliged to requeſt our 
aſſiſtance, to deliver them from their brutal, impious 
tyrant, We have been their deliverers : what glory 
in addition to the liberty and opulence of the Phœ- 
nicians ! But while we deliver others, we are ſlaves 
ourſelves. O TExLEMAcnvs ! beware of falling into 
the hands of our king PYGMAL1oN ; thoſe {cruel 
hands! bathed in the blood of SichEus, his ſiſter 
Dipo's huſband. Dipo, enflamed with the _— 
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of revenge, eſcaped from Tyre with ſeveral ſhips ; 
and, being followed by the majority of thoſe who re- 
garded liberty and virtue, ſhe has founded a noble 
City called Carthage, on the coaſt of Africa. P- 
MALION, tormented by inſatiable thirſt of riches, 


becomes more and more miſerable and hateful to his 


ſubjects. To be wealthy is criminal at Tyre: avarice 
renders him diſtruſtful, ſuſpicious, cruel : he perſe- 
Cutes the rich, and he fears the poor. | 

It is ſtill more criminal at Tyre to be virtuous : 


for to ſuch Py6MAL1on thinks himſelf inſufferable 


by his baſeneſs and injuſtice : Virtue condemns him; 
he hates and ill-treats her. Every thing diſturbs, 
frets, and conſumes him ; afraid of his ſhadow, he 
ſleeps neither night nor day: to complete his miſery, 
the gods load him with riches which he dares not 
enjoy. What he covets to make him happy, is pre- 
ciſely what prevents his being ſo. - He regrets what 
he beſtows; is always fearing loſſes ; and torments 
himſelf to increaſe his wealth. He is ſcarce ever 
ſeen, but is ſolitary, melancholy, deje&ed, in the 
ſecluded recefſes of his palace. Even his friends 
dare hardly approach him, for fear of becoming 
ſuſpected; a terrible guard, with ſwords drawn and 
pikes raiſed, continually ſurrounds his palace. Thirty 
apartments communicate with each other, each hav- 


ing an iron door and fix ſtrong bolts : here he 


ſhuts himſelf up, It is never known in which of 
them he ſleeps; but it is affirmed he never ſleeps 
two nights ſucceſſively in the ſame, for fear of being 
aſſaſſinated. He neither knows the delights of plea- 
ſure, nor of friendſhip more delightful ſtill. If in- 


vited to engage in pleaſure, he is conſcious that flies 


far from him, and will not enter his heart. His 


hollow eyes fiercely gleam with cruel fire; inceſ- 


ſantly they roll on every fide: liſtening to the leaſt 
noiſe, he turns pale, is ſhocked, and ſtands aghaſt ; 
black corroding cares perpetually difcolour his 
wrinkled face, He ſighs in ſilence, fetching deep 
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groans from the bottom of his heart, unable to con- 
ceal the remorſe that preys on his vitals. The moſt 
exquiſite viands diſguſt him : his children, far from 
being his hopes, excite his terrors; he has made 
them bis moſt dangerous enemies. Not. a moment 


during his whole life has he enjoyed ſecurity ; he 


maintains himſelf only by ſhedding the blood of 
all thoſe he fears. Fool ! not to perceive that cruelty 
in which he truſts will prove his ruin ! Some one of 
his domeſtics, ſuſpicious as himſelf, will ſpeedily rid 


the world from ſuch a monſter. As for myſelf, I fear 


the gods; whatever be the conſequence, I will be 
faithful to the king they have ſet over me. I had 
rather loſe my own life than take away his, or be 
wanting in his defence. As for you, O TELEMA= 
CcHUS, beware of informing him you are the ſon of 
ULYSSES; for, in hopes that ULysszs when return- 
ed to Ithaca would pay largely for your ranſom, he 
would keep you in priſon.” 

«© When we arrived at Tyre, I followed NARBAL's 
advice, and found all he had told me ſtrictly true. I 


{ ſhould not have thought a man could render him- 


ſelf ſo completely miſerable as PYOGMALION ap- 
peared. Surpriſed at a fight ſo frightful and un- 
uſual, I ſaid to myſelf: ** Here is a man who has 
ſought for happineſs ; this he expected from riches 
and abſolute power; he poſſeſſes all his wiſhes, yet 
by riches and power has made himſelf miſerable. 
Were he a ſhepherd, as I was lately, he would be 
as happy as I have been; he would enjoy the in- 
nocent pleaſures of the country, and that without 
remorſe. He would dread neither ſteel nor poiſon. 
He would love mankind, and be beloved. He 
would not poſſeſs this prodigious wealth, uſeleſs to 
him as the ſand, fince he dares not touch it; but 
he would enjoy freely the fruits of the earth, nor 
feel any real want. Apparently he does whateyer he 
pleaſes; but really- this 1s otherwiſe : he does what 
pleaſes his ferocious paſſions, continually impelled * a 
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his avarice, his fear, or his ſuſpicion. He ſeems to 
be ruler of all other men, yet is not ruler of himſelf; 
for he has ſo many maſters and executioners, as he 
has violent and unruly paſſions.“ Theſe were my 
reflections concerning PY MALION, without ſeeing 
him, for he never appeared; all that was ſeen, and 
that with fear, were thoſe lofty towers, day and night 
ſurrounded with guards, wherein he had ſhut himſelf 
up with his treaſures, as in a priſon. I compared this 
Inviſible king with SzsosTRIS, ſo humane, ſo acceſ- 
fible, ſo affable, ſo eager to ſee ſtrangers, ſo ready 
to hear every body, and to draw from the hearts of 
men that truth which is concealed from kings. 
« SkSOSTRISs,“ ſaid I, „ feared nothing, and had 
nothing to fear; he appeared to his ſubje&s as to 
his children: whereas this man dreads all, and has 
all to dread ; this wicked king is daily expoſed to a 
violent death, though in his inacceffible palace, ſur- 
rounded with guards: on the contrary, the good 
king SEsosTR1s lived in ſecurity amid throngs of 
people, as a tender parent in his own houſe encir- 
cled by his family.“ 

PYGMALI1oN having ordered home the troops of 
the iſle of Cyprus, which had joined his in conſe- 
quence of the alliance between the two nations, 
NARBAL took this opportunity to ſet me at liberty. 
He paſſed me in review among the Cyprian ſoldiers 
for PYGMAL1oN was jealous of the moſt trivial cir- 
cumſtances. The foible of good-natured indolent 
princes is to repoſe a blind confidence in corrupt and 
artful favourites; the foible of this tyrant, on the 
contrary, was to miſtruſt the moſt upright perſons. 
He was incapable of diſtinguiſhing honeſt and faith- 
ful men who act without diſguiſe, nor had he ſeen 
ſuch virtuous characters; for they ſeek not ſuch 
corrupt princes. Beſides, he detected in thoſe he 
had employed ſince his acceſſion to the throne, ſo 
much diſſimulation and treachery, ſuch execrable 
vices diſguiſed under the appearance of virtue, that he 
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regarded all men, without exception, as knaves and 
hypocrites: he thought there was no ſuch thing on 
earth as ſincere virtue, and therefore conſidered all 
men as nearly equal. When he found a man falſe 
and corrupt, he gave himſelf no trouble to ſeek 
another, perſuaded he would be no better. Nay, 
the good were accounted by him worſe than the moſt 
openly vicious ; becauſe he regarded them as equally 
abandoned, and more deceitful. 

Jo return to myſelf. I paſſed for a Cyprian, and 
eſcaped the watchful ſuſpicion of the king. NarBAL 
trembled for fear, leſt I ſhould be diſcovered ; it 
would have coſt us our lives. He was incredibly 
impatient to ſee us gone, but contrary winds detained 
us long at Tyre. This delay I improved, to become 
acquainted with the manners of the Phcenicians, a 

people ſo famous among all nations. I admired the 
happy ſituation of Tyre, on an land ſurrounded 
by the ſea, The neighbouring coaſt 1s admirable 
for its fertility, for the exquiſite fruits it produces, 
for the number of towns and villages almoſt touch- 
ing one another, and laſtly for the temperature of 
the climate; being ſcreened by mountains from the 
ſcorching ſouth winds, and fanned by the north wind 
that blows from the ſea. It lies at the foot of Le- 
banon, whole lofty top piercing the clouds, riſes 
to the ſtars : everlaſting ice covers its brow ; rivers 
ſwelled by ſnow fall like torrents from the rocks ſur- 
rounding its ſummit. Beneath is ſeen a vaſt foreſt of 
ancient cedars, that ſeem aged as the ground on 
which they ſtand, whoſe lofty branches almoſt reach 
the clouds. Below the foreſt, toward the bottom of 
the mountain, are rich paſtures : here the lowing 
bulls roam; and ſheep bleating with their tender 
lambs friſk on the graſs: here ſtream a thouſand rills 
of water, clear and tranſparent. In fine, the foot 
of the mountain is paſtures like a garden; ſpring 
and autumn unite their dominion to mingle flowers 
and fruits, The peſtilent breath of the ſouth, that 
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parches and burns up all things, or the boiſterous 
blaſt of the north, dares not tarniſh the lively colours 
that decorate this garden. Near this delightful coaſt, 
riſes in the ſea that iſland on which the city of 
Tyre ! 1s built. That great city ſeems to float on 
the ſurface of the waters, and to be queen of the 
whole ſea, Merchants from all parts of the world 
reſort to it; and its own inhabitants are themſelves the. 
moſt renowned merchants in the univerſe. On enter- 
ing Tyre, one is ready to imagine it not a city apper- 
taining to one particular people; but the common 
city of all nations, and the centre of their commerce. 
It has two vaſt moles ſtretching out into the ſea like 
two arms, and extending round a vaſt harbour, ſecure 
againſt all winds. Here appears a foreſt of maſts ; 
and veflels in ſuch numbers, that the water on which 
they float is ſcarce viſible. All the citizens apply 
themſelves to commerce; nor do great riches diſ- 
guſt them againſt the labour neceſſary to increaſe 
their wealth. On all fides 1s ſeen fine linen of 
Ægypt, and twice-dyed Tyrian purple, of marvellous 
beauty : ſo durable 1s this double dye, time cannot 
efface it; it is uſed in cloth of fine wool, which 
they adorn with gold and filver embroidery. The 
Phoenicians trade with all nations, even to the ſtraits 
of Gades ; have penetrated into the yaſt ocean that 
ſurrounds the earth: have extenſively navigated 
the Red Sea; and by this track they viſit un- 
known iſlands, bringing home gold, ſpices, and 
divers animals, not found elſewhere. 1 was never 
ſatiate with ſurveying the magnificent ſpectacle of 
that great city, where all was in motion. There I 
ſaw none of thoſe idle curious perſons, as in Grecian | 
cities, who are ſeeking news in the forum, or gaz- 
ing at ſtrangers who arrive in the port: but the 
men are conſtantly buſied in unloading their ſhips, 
tranſporting or ſelling their merchandize, regulatin 
their warehouſes, and keeping accurate accounts of 
what 1s due from their foreign correſpondents: the 
women 
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women are conſtantly employed in ſpinning wool, 
making deſigns for embroidery, or folding rich ſtuffs, 
« Whence is it,” ſaid I to NarBaL, that the 
Phœnicians have engroſſed the whole commerce of 
the world, thus enriching themſelves at the expence - 
of all other nations?“ “ You ſee the reaſon,” he re- 
plied; Tyre is happily fituated for commerce; our 
country has the glory of having invented naviga- 
tion. The Tyrians were the firſt (if credit may be 
given to tradition from remoteſt ages) who ruled the 
waves, long before the age of Typhis and the Argo» 
nauts, ſo vaunted in Greece. They were the firſt, 
I fay, who dared expoſe themſelves in a frail veſſel 
to the mercy of the winds and waves; who ſounded 
the depths of the ocean ; who obſerved the diſtant 


ſtars, according to Agyptian and Babylonian pri- 


Ciples; in fine, who united ſo many nations which 
the ſea had ſeparated. The Tyrians are induſtrious, 
patient, laborious, cleanly, ſober, and frugal ; they 
have a ſtrict police; they are in unity among them- 
ſelves; never was a people more firm and ſteady, 
more fincere, more loyal, more truſty, more ea: 

ro ſtrangers. Without ſeeking other cauſes, theſe 

have given them the empire of the ſea, and ren- 
dered commerce ſo flouriſhing in their port. Should 
diſcord and jealouſy enter among them ; ſhould they 
be ſoftened by luxury and ſloth ; ſhould the firſt men 
in the nation deſpiſe labour and frugality ; ſhould the 
arts ceaſe to be honourable; ſhould good faith toward 
ſtrangers fail; ſhould the leaſt alteration be made in 
their principles of free trade ; ſhould they neglect 
their manufactures, or forbear to advance the ſums 
neceſſary to perfect their commodities, each in its 
kind; you would ſoon ſee the fall of this power you 
now ſo much admire.” But,“ ſaid I, © explain to 
me the proper methods of eſtabliſhing one day in 
Ithaca a like commerce.” He replied, <** Do as they 
do here; receive readily and kindly all ſtrangers ; 
let them find in your havens ſecurity, nn 
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and entire liberty; never he miſled by avarice or 


pride. The true ſecret of gaining greatly is to for- 
bear great gains, and to know how to loſe judiciouſly 
on occaſion. Acquire the love of ſtrangers; over- 
look ſome things on their part; beware of exciting 
jealouſy by your haughtineſs; ſteadily obſerve the 
rules of commerce, let them be ſimple and eaſy; 
accuſtom your people to invariable adherence to 
them ; puniſh . fraud, remiſſneſs, and ex- 
travagance in merchants, which ruin commerce, by 
ruining thoſe engaged in it: above all, avoid cramp- 
ing trade, to make it favour your particular views. 
Rather let a prince not be concerned in trade, but 
leave its whole profits to his ſubjects, who take the 
pains; otherwiſe he will diſcourage them. He will 
derive advantage enough from it, by the great 
wealth it will bring into his dominions. Commerce 
is like certain ſprings, which, if diverted from their 
old channel, become dry. Only profit and conveni- 
ence bring ſtrangers into a country : if the conveni- 
ence and profit of traffic be diminiſhed, they withdraw 
inſenſibly, and never return; becauſe, other ſtates, 
taking advantage of your imprudence, attract them, 
and ſoon accuſtom them to think no more of you. I 
muſt even acknowledge that lately the glory of Tyre 
has been declining. O! had you ſeen it, my dear 
TELEMAcRus, before the reign of PYG6MAL1oN, you 
would have been much more ſurpriſed: now you 
ſee only the ſad remains of almoſt ruined greatneſs. 
O wretched Tyre ! into what hands art thou fallen ! 
Formerly the fea brought thee tribute from every na- 
tion in the world. 

% PyY6MAL1ON dreads every thing both from 
ſtrangers and his own ſubjects. Inſtead of opening 
his ports in full liberty, according to ancient uſage, 
to all, even the remoteſt nations; he inſiſts on know- 
ing the number of ſhips that enter them, their 
country, the names of all on board, their kind of 
trade, the price and ſpecies of their W 
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and the time they maſt remain at Tyre. He does 
worſe, he employs craft to enſnare the merchants, and 


\ confiſcate their goods. He diſturbs thoſe merchants 


he ſuppoſes the moſt wealthy ; introducing new im- 
poſts, under various pretexts : he will be a merchant 


himſelf, and every body fears to deal with him. 


Thus commerce languiſhes. Strangers forget by de- 


grees the way to Tyre, formerly ſo familiar to them; 


and, if PYGMAL1ON does not alter his conduct, our 
power and glory muſt ſoon paſs from us to a people 
better governed than we.” I then aſked NAarBAL 
by what means the Tyrians had rendered themſelves 
ſo powerful at ſea ; for I wiſhed to know all that con- 
duces to the good government of a kingdom. We 
have,” ſaid he, the foreſts of Lebanon, which ſup- 
ply us with ſhip-timber, and we carefully reſerve 
them for that uſe; they are never felled but for 
public neceſſities. For building ſhips, we have the 
advantage of able workmen.” How, ſaid I, * did 
you procure theſe workmen ?” They were formed, 


he replied, © by degrees in the country. When 


thoſe who excel in arts are rewarded, ſome artizans 
are always found who carry them to high perfection; 
for men of ſkill and ingenuity never fail of applying 
themſelves to arts with which the greateſt advan- 
tages are connected. Here we treat honourably thoſe- 
who ſucceed in the arts, and in the ſciences that im- 
prove navigation. We highly eſteem a good geome- 
trician, or an able aſtronomer : a pilot eminent in 
his way, is richly rewarded; a good carpenter is 
not deſpiſed, but is well paid and well treated: dex- 
terous rowers too are ſure of rewards proportionate to 
their ſervices; they are well ted ; if fick, carefully 
attended ; and their wives and families conſidered 
in their abſence. If they periſh by ſhipwreck, their 


| loſs is compenſated to their families, After having 


ſerved a certain limited time, they are diſmiſſed to 
their homes. By theſe means there are always enough. 
Fathers are glad to bring up their ſons in ſo good 
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a calling ; and therefore incarly youth ſpeedily teach 
them to handle the oar, to manage the tackle, and 
to diſregard tempeſts. Thus are men led, without 
conſtraint, by rewards and good order. Authority 
alone never ſucceeds, nor is ſubmiſſion ſufficient ; 
men's hearts muſt be won, and their advantage ſhewn 
them in that wherein their exertions are required.” 
After this converſation, NARBAL conducted me to 
view all the magazines, arſenals, and artizans con- 
cerned in ſhip-building. I requeſted the detail of 


every thing; and I wrote down all my information, 


for fear of forgetting ſome uſeful circumſtance. 

In the mean time NARBAL, who knew P- 
MALION, and loved me ſincerely, waited my de- 
parture with extreme impatience, fearing I might 
be. diſcovered by the tyrant's ſpies, who were day 
and night going about the city; but the winds ſtill 
prevented our embarkation. While employed in 
attentively examining the harbour, and queſtioning 
divers merchants, we ſaw advance one of PyeMA- 
LIox's officers, who thus accoſted NARBAL: The 
king has juſt learned, by a captain of one of the 
ſhips returned from Ægypt with you, that you have 
brought a ſtranger, who paſſes for a Cyprian : he 
orders him to be apprehended, that his country 
may be known with certainty ; you muſt anſwer it, 
on pain of death.” At that inſtant I was at a little 
diſtance, cloſely examining the proportions ob- 
ſerved by the Tyrians in conſtructing a ſhip lately 
built (which, ſaid they, by her accuracy in all her 
parts, is the beſt ſailer ever ſeen in the harbour), and 
aſking queſtions of the builder who had regulated her 
dimenſions. NaRBAL, diſconcerted and alarmed; 
made anſwer : I will immediately ſeek this ſtranger, 
of the iſſe of Cyprus.” But no ſooner had he loſt 
ſight of the officer, than he came running to warn 
me of my danger. My dear TELEMAcnvs,” ſaid 
be, I but too certainly foreſaw it; we are undone ! 
The king, tortured day and night by his diſtruſt, 
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ſuſpects you are no Cyprian: he orders you to 
be arreſted; I muſt deliver you up to him, or loſe 
my head. O gods ! what ſhall we do ! inſpire us with 
wiſdom to extricate ourſelves from this danger! Tz- 
LEMACHUS, I muſt carry you to the king's palace 
maintain ſtoutly that you are a Cyprian, of the city 
Amalontum, ſon of a ſtatuary of Venus; I will pro- 
teſt that I formerly knew your father : perhaps the 
king, without enquiring deeply into the matter, wall 
let you go. I ſee no other expedient to ſave your life 
and mine.” My reply to NarBar was: I am 
devoted to deſtruction ; leave unhappy me to pe- 
riſh : my dear NarBAL, I fear not death, and am 
too greatly obliged by you to engage you in my miſ- 
fortune. I cannot prevail on myſelf to lie. I am no 
Cyprian, nor will I affirm that I am. The gods wit- 
neſs my fincerity : they may preſerve my life by in- 
terpoſing their power, if they will; but I will not 
ſave it by falſehood.” To this NARBAL replied : 
« There is nothing criminal, TELEMAcnvs, in ſuch 
a lie; the gods themſelves cannot condemn it; 
nobody will ſuffer by it ; it will ſave the lives of 
two innocent perſons : the king is deceived, merely 
to prevent his committing a heinous crime- You 
carry too far the love of virtue, and the fear of 
wounding religion.“ It is enough,” ſaid I, that 
falſchood is falſehood, to render it unworthy a man 
who ſpeaks in the preſence of the gods, and whoſe 
conſtant duty is truth. Who injures truth, offends 
the gods; and wounds himſelf, by ſpeaking againſt 
his conſcience. Forbear, NARBAL, to propoſe what 
is unworthy of you and me. If the gods compaſ- 
ſionate us, they can eaſily deliver us; if their wall 
is that we periſh, we ſhall fall the victims of truth, 
and leave mankind an example of preferring un- 
blemiſhed virtue to long life. Mine is already too 
long, being ſo unfortunate. For you alone, my dear 
NAR BAL, I am heartily concerned: alas ! that your 
friendſhip for an unhappy ſtranger ſhould have _—_ 
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Jo fatal to you Thus we conteſted a confiderable 


time. At laſt we ſaw a man come running up to us, 
out of breath : he was another of the king's officers, 
diſpatched from AsTARBE. This woman was beau- 
tiful as a goddeſs : to her perſonal charms ſhe united 
mental accompliſhments ; being ſprightly, obliging, 
infinuating. With theſe deceitful allurements, her 
heart, like the ſyrens, was cruel and full of malig- 

nity ; but ſhe knew how to diſguiſe her corrupt de- 
pravity by profound diſſimulation. Her beauty, her 
wit, her fine voice, her {kill in touching the lyre, 
had captivated the heart of PY6MALION; who, 
blinded by his paſſion for her, had forſaken his queen 
Torna, and thought only of gratifying the deſires 
of the ambitious AsTARBE. Love for this woman 
was almoſt equally fatal to him as exceſſive ava- 
Tice ; but, notwithſtanding his violent paſſion for her, 
ſhe had nothing but averſion and contempt for him. 
Yet ſhe concealed her real ſentiments, and pretended 
to live for him only, at the ſame time ſhe abhorred 
him. There was at Tyre a young Lyctian, named 
MaLacnon, of extraordinary beauty; but ſoft, effe- 
minate, and ſunk in pleaſures. His only ſtudy was 
to preſerve the delicacy of his complexion ; to adjuſt 
his fine flaxen hair, that overſpread his ſhoulders ; to 
ſcent himſelf with perfumes ; to fold with graceful 
air his flowing robe ; and to chaunt his amours to the 
lyre. ASTARBE ſaw, and loved him to diſtraction. 
But he difdained her, being enamoured of another 
woman: beſides, he feared expoſing himſelf to the 
cruel jealouſy of the king. AsTARBE ſeeing herſelf 
ſighted, gave way to vengeance. In her deſpair, ſhe 
imagined ſhe might make MALAchox paſs for the 
ſtranger whom the king wanted to ſee, and whom, 
ſhe was told, NarBAL had brought. She actually 
thus perſuaded PyYGcMAL1oN, at the ſame time brib- 
ing all who might have undeceived him. As he 
regarded not good men, nor knew how to diſtinguiſh 
them, all about him were mercenary and artful, ready 
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to execute his ſanguinary and tyrannical commands. 
Such characters alſo dreaded the authority of As- 
TARBE, and helped her to deceive the, king; leſt 
they ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of this haughty wo- 
man, who entirely engroſſed his confidence, Thus 


| MaLacnon, though known by the whole city to 


be a Cretan, paſſed for the young ſtranger whom 
NARBAL had brought from Ægypt, and was im- 
priſoned. ASTARBE, fearing NARBAL ſhould repair 
to the king, and thereby diſcover the impoſture, ſent 
the officer with all ſpeed to him with this meſ- 
ſage: © AsTARBEZ forbids your informing the king 
who is that ſtranger in your company; ſhe re- 
quires of you only ſilence; and promiſes to ſatisfy 


the king with regard to you: but haſtily embark 


among the Cyprians your young ſtranger from Egypt, 
that he be no more ſeen in the city.” NAR BAL, tranſ- 
ported that he could thus ſave both his own life and 
mine, promiſed ſecrecy; and the officer, ſatisfied 
with having obtained what he wanted, returned to 
ASTARBE to relate the execution of his commiſſion, 

NARBAL and I united in admiring the goodneſs 
of the gods in rewarding our ſincerity, and their 
tender care of thoſe who hazard all for virtue. We 
were ſtruck with horror at a king given up to plea- 
ſure and ayarice. He who ſo exceſſively fears being 
deceived,” ſaid we, © deferyes to be, and generally 
is, very groſsly deceived. Diſtruſtful of the upright, 
he confides unreſervedly in miſcreants ; the very per- 
ſon from whom facts are hidden, Obſerve PY6Ma- 
LION, that toy of a woman loft to ſhame. However, 
the gods direct the falſehood of the vile to ſave the 


worthy, who would rather die than utter falſehoqd,” 


In the mean time we perceived the wind was 
changed, and become favourable for the Cyprian 
fleet. The gods,” cried NARBAL, „take our 
part; they determine to remove you fram danger: 
fly this cruel and accurſed land. Happy he who 
could follow you to * the moſt unknown ! 


happy 
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happy he who could live and die with you! But 
cruel deſtiny confines me to this unhappy country; 
with it muſtT ſuffer, and perhaps be buried under its 
ruins: no matter, provided I ſpeak always truth, and 
my heart loves only rectitude. As for you, my dear 
TELEMAcHvs, 1 pray the gods, who lead you as it 
were by the hand, to beſtow on you the molt pre- 
cious of all gifts, pure and unſpotted virtue, to the 
end of your days. May you live, return to Ithaca, 
comfort PEN ELO RE, and deliver her from thoſe in- 
ſolent ſuitors! May your eyes ſee, and your arms 
embrace, the ſage ULyssts; and may he find in 
you a ſon equal to himſelf in wiſdom. But amid 
your happineſs forget not the unhappy NAR BAL, nor 
ever ceaſe to love me.” When he had thus ſpoken, 
I ſhed a flood of tears, without reply; profound 
ſighs prevented my words: we embraced in filence. 
He accompanied me to the ſhip; he continued on 
the ſhore; nor, when the veſſel departed, did we 
ceaſe earneſtly looking at each other, till totally out 
of ſight. 8 * 00 x 
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ARGUMENT OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 5 


wok 


CALYSPSO intervights EIT Eien that be 4 | 

| take ſome repoſe. MENTOR reproves him in ſecret for 

- having undertaken to relate bis adventures, but at 
the Jame time bids bim proceed in bis recital ſince he. 
bad bepun. TELEMACHvs tells bow he had a dream 
in bis paſſage from Tyre - to the iſle of Cyprus, in 

i which he ſaw Minzrva protecting him againſt. 
: Venvs and Cupid : that be afterwards imagined 

Be ſaw MENTOR, who exherted ſpeedily to quit the 
ie of Cyprus : that, when he awoke, the ſhip would 
Have been loſt in a Borm, had be not taken the ma- 
nagement of the belm himſelf; for that the Cyprians, 
being intoxicated with wine, were altogether | in- 
capable of ſaving her: that, upon his arrival in thei l 
Hand, be had ſeen examples of the "moſt dangerous 
and contagious nature; but that HAzAEL, a | H- 
rian, whoſe flave MENTOR was become, happening. 
alſo to be there, had re- united the two Greeks, and 
carried them with bim on board his ſbip to Crete + 
and that in the paſſage they had been highly deligbt- 
ed with ſeeing AMPHITRITE in her car, draws by 
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THE FOURTH BOOK. 


ALYPSO, who had thus far heard TELEMA- 
CHUS recount his adventures with the utmoſt 
attention and tranſport, now interrupted him, that 
he might take a little repoſe. _ It is time,” ſaid 
ſhe, that you ſhould taſte the pleaſure of reſt after 
ſuch fatigue. You have nothing here to fear ; all 1s 
kindneſs : give-yourſelf up to joy ; reliſh the quiet, 
and all the other gifts of the gods, which abundantly 
await you; To-morrow, when Aurora with her 
roſy fingers ſhall begin to unlock the gilded gates of 


the caſt, and the horſes of the ſun, iſſuing from the 


briny waves, ſhall diffuſe the light of day, driving 
before them all the ſtars of heaven, you ſhall reſume 
the recital of your misfortunes. Never did your father 
equal your wiſdom and courage. Neither AcHiL- 
LES, who vanquiſhed HEC TOR; nor THEsEvus, who 
returned from the infernal regions ; nor even the 
great ALCIDES, who delivered the earth from ſo 
many monſters, ever diſcovered ſuch fortitude and 
proweſs as you. May balmy fleep make this night 
ſeem ſhort to you. But, alas! how tedious will it 
ſeem to me! how ſhall I long to ſee you again, to 
hear you, to make you repeat what I already know, 
and to enquire of what I do not know ! Withdraw, 
my dear TELIEMAchus, with the ſage MenTor, 
whom the gods have reſtored to you, withdraw into 
this retired grotto, where all is prepared for your re- 
pole. May Morpheus ſhed his gentleſt ſlumbers on 
your weary eyes, transfuſe into every fatigued mem- 
ber a divine balm, and fend you pleaſant dreams; 
which, fluttering about you, may amuſe your ſenſes 
with the moſt agreeable images, and drive far away 
all that might too early awake you.” The goddeſs 
| herſelf 
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herſelf conducted TkLEMAckhus into the detached 
grotto; not leſs ruſtic, not leſs agreeable than her 


own. A fountain iſſuing from one corner, by its 


gentle murmurs, invited repoſe. The nymphs had 
prepared two beds of a ſoft verdure, overſpread with 
two fine ſkins; that of a lion for TELEMACHUS, 
that of a bear for MENTOR. 

Before MENTOR ſuffered ſleep to cloſe his eyes, 
he thus addreſſed TzLEMacuvs : The pleaſure 
of recounting your hiſtory has miſled you; you 
have charmed the goddeſs by deſcribing the dan- 
gers from which you have been delivered by your 
courage and dexterity : thus have you further in- 
flamed her paſſion; and prepared for yourſelf a 
more dangerous captivity. How can you hope ſhe 
will ſuffer you to quit her iſland, you who have en- 
chanted her by the recital of your adventures ? From 
the love of vain glory you have ſpoken without pru- 
dence. She had engaged to relate events to you, and 
to inform you of the fate of ULYSSES; ſhe contrived 


to ſpeak long without relating any thing, yet has 


induced you to inform her of all ſhe wanted to 
know : ſuch is the art of deceitful women who in- 
dulge their paſſions. When, O TzxLEMAcayvus, will 
you be ſo wiſe as not to ſpeak from vanity ; bur 
to conceal whatever tends to your praiſe, when uſe- 
leſs to diſcloſe it? Others admire. your wiſdom, at 
an age when its abſence is pardonable ; for me, I 
cannot pardon you any thing; I only know you, 
and love you lo, as to warn you of all your faults. 
How far ſhort are you yet of your father's wiſdom !” 
c What then,” ſaid TELEMACHus, „could I refuſe 


CarLyYpso the recital of my misfortunes ?” No,“ 


replied MENTOR, “you might relate them; but 
you ought to have done it by repeating only what 
would excite her compaſſion. You might have told 
her that you had wandered from place to place, had 
been priſoner in Sicily, and in Ægypt. This was 
enough to have related. The reſt has ſerved only to 

increaſe 
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increaſe the poiſon that preys on her heart. 
the gods preſerve yours from the like infection 9h 
But,“ ſaid TzxLEMAOBnus, with an humble ſab- 
miſſi ve accent, „what ſhall I do? «It is now too 
late,” replied Mrron, ee to conceal from her what 
remains of your adventures: ſhe already knows fo» 


4 


much of them, as not to be deceived with reſpect 


to what follows; your reſerve would only inflame 
her: complete therefore to-morrow your account of 
what the gods 2 done in your favour, and learn 
another time to ſpeak more modeſtly of all which 
reſpecting A may excite a 4 This advice 
TELEMACHUS received 1 in fmendihip, and both went 
to reſt. 

No ſooner 0 Phothus diffuſed: kis: Pry 8 on 
the earth, than MExTor, hearing the goddeſs call 
her nymphs i in the wood, awoke TELEMHACHUS. © It 
is time, ſaid he, to vanguiſh fleep; come, let us 
return to CALYPs0 : but be wary of her ſmooth 
ſpeeches; open not your heart to her; dread the 
flattering poiſon of her praiſe. Yeſterday ſhe extol- 
led you above your ſage father, the invincible 
AcHiLLEs, the renowned THesEvus, and HERCULES 
exalted to a god. Were not you ſenſible how extra- 
vagant were theſe praiſes ? did you believe what ſhe 
ſaid ? Be affured ſhe did not even believe it herſelf. 
She praiſes you, only becaufe ſhe thinks you weak, 

and vain enough to ſuffer impoſition by praiſes dic 
proportioned to your actions.“ 

After this diſcourſe, they went to where the god- 
deſs awaited them. She ſmiled on ſeeing them; diſ- 
guiſing, under apparent joy, the fear and vneaſineſs 
that agitated her heart: for ſhe foreſaw that TELE - 
MACHUs, conducted by MENTOR, would eſcape 
her like ULyssks. Come,“ ſaid ſhe, „ TELE- 
MACHUS, quickly ſatisfy my curioſity; I thought 
all night that I ſaw you departing from Phcenicia, 
and ſeeking your deſtiny in the iſland of Cyprus: 
relate then, without loſs of time, what occurred in 

7 that 
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That voyage.” Then they ſat down on the graſs, 
interſperſed with 2 under the ſhade of a chick 
| 2 int 
CaLyPso cold not refrain from: continually caſt- 
ing on TELEMAcnvus tender and paſſionate glances, 
nor from indignation on obſerying that MENTOR 
noticed the leaſt motion of her eye. All the nymphs 
leaned forward, liſtening in ſilence, forming à kind 
of ſemicircle, che better to hear and ſee: the eyes of 
the whole company were ſtedfaſtly fixed on the young 
TELEMACHUs, who, with downcaſt eyes, gracefully 
bluſhing, reſumed the ſequel of his ſtory. 
„ Scarce had a gentle gale of -favourable wind 
filled our fails, when the coaſt of Phœnicia began to 
diſappear. Being among Cyprians, of whoſe manners 
] was ignorant, I reſolved on filence, and obſerva- 
tion of all that paſſed ; and to act with the utmoſt 
diſcretion to acquire their eſteem. While thus filent, 
a deep and gentle ſleep inſenſibly overcame me; my 
ſenſes were bound and ſuſpended; profound quiet 
and joy intoxicated my heart. Suddenly I thought 
I aw Venus cleaving the clouds, in her car drawn 
by two doves. She poſſeſſed that ſplendid beauty, 
that blooming youth, thoſe tender graces, which 
adorned her when ſpringing from the occan's froth, 
and when ſhe dazzled the eyes of JorITER himſelf. 
With rapid flight ſhe deſcended at once cloſe by 
me, laid her hand with a ſmile on my ſhoulder, and 
calling me by name, ſhe thus addreſſed me: Young 
Greek, thou art about to enter my empire ; thou wilt 
ſoon arrive in that happy iſland, where pleaſures, 
ſports, and wanton frolics, riſe at my ſteps. There 
ſhalt thou burn incenſe on my altars, there will 1 
plunge thee in a flood of delights. Open thine heart 
to molt flattering hopes; and beware of reſiſting the 0 
| molt powerful of all goddeffes, who wills thy happi- 
| nels.” At the ſame time I- perceived the boy Co- 
T vid, flapping his wings, and fluttering about his mo- 
ther. Though his countenance exhibited" the —_— 
| nels, 
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neſs, the ſprightlineſs, and graces of childhood; he 
had in his piercing eyes a certain ſomething that 
frightened me. When he looked at me, he laughed; 
his laughter was malicious, ſcornful, and cruel. From 
his golden quiver he drew his ſharpeſt arrow, bent bis 
bow, and was about to wound me; when MINERVA 
ſuddenly appeared, and covered me with her ægis. 
The countenance of this goddeſs had not that effemi- 
nate beauty, that amorous languiſhment, which I had 
remarked in Venus. Her beauty was, on the contrary, 
modeſt, negligent, unaffected; all was noble, grave, 
ſtately, ſpirited, and majeſtic. Cue1d's arrow, unable 
to penetrate the ægis, fell to the ground: enraged, he 
ſobbed bitterly ; aſhamed to fee himſelf thus baffled. 
« Away,” cried MIN ERVA, away, raſh boy! 
never wilt thou ſubdue any but effeminate ſouls, who 
prefer thine infamous pleaſures to wiſdom, virtue, 
and glory.” At theſe words, off flew Curip in 4 
rage; and Venus re-aſcending toward Olympus, I 
long beheld her car with the two doves, in a cloud 
of gold and azure, ere ſhe diſappeared. Afterward 
looking toward the ground, I no longer found M1- 
NERVA. Then methought I was tranſported into a 
delicious garden, ſuch as the Elyſian Fields are de- 
ſcribed: here I found MENTOR, who thus accoſted 
me: Fly from this cruel land, this peſtilent iſle, 
where every breath 1s pleaſure. Virtue the moſt refo- 
Jute muſt tremble in it, and can fave itſelf only by 
flight.” When 1 ſaw him, I wiſhed to throw my- 
ſelf on his neck, to embrace him : but I found my 
feet unable to move; my knees bent under me; my 
hands, endeavouring to hold MEnTor, graſped a 
vain ſhade which ever eluded me. Theſe efforts 
_ awakened me, and I perceived that this myſterious 
dream was a heavenly warning. I found myſelf full 
of intrepidity againſt pleaſure, of ſelf-difidence, and 
deteſtation of the effeminate life of the Cyprians. 
But what ſhocked me to the heart, was, that 1 
thought -MenTox had loſt his life, and having 
| croſſed 
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croſſed the Stygian lake, was now in the happy 
retreat of juſt ſpirits. This 1dea made me ſhed a 
flood of tears. Being aſked wherefore I wept? 
«« Tears, ſaid I, become but too well an unhappy 


| ſtranger, who wanders without hope of ſeeing again 


his native country.” Now all the Cyprians on board 
abandoned themſelves to a madneſs of joy : 'the 
rowers, averſe to labour, ſlept on their oars; the 
pilot forfook the helm, crowned himſelf with flowers, 
and holding in his hand a large goblet of wine, 


which he had almoſt emptied, he and all the reſt, 


excited to madneſs by Bacchus, ſung in honour of 
Venus and Cupid verſes that muſt have ſhocked tg 
horror all who regarded virtue. While they thus 
forgot the dangers of the ſea, a ſudden tempeſt 
overcaſt both the ſky and ocean. The winds, un-- 
chained, howled furiouſly among the fails ; the ſhip 
groaned under the gloomy waves that beat over her, 
Sometimes we rode the top of ſwelling billows ; 
ſometimes the ſea, opening, ſeemed to forſake the 
veſſel, and to whelm us in the abyſs. We perceived, 
at no great diſtance, rocks againſt which the waves 
broke with horrid noiſe. Then J found, by expe- 
rience, what MENTOR had often told me, that 


effeminate men, devoted to pleaſure, are void of 


courage when in danger. All our Cyprians, de- 
ſpondent, wept like women. Nothing was heard but 
bitter exclamations, regrets for the pleaſures of life, 
vain promiſes of ſacrifices to the gods, might they but 
make their port. Not a perſon had preſence of mind 


_ enough left to work the veſſel, or to direct her. It 


then appeared to me my duty, in ſaving my own life, 
to ſave that of others. I took the helm ; for the pilot, 
intoxicated with wine like a Bacchanal, was inca- 
pable of knowing the veſſel's danger. I animated 


the deſponding failors, and ordered to furl the fails. 


Then, vigorouſly plying their oars, we paſſed be- 
tween the rocks, in cloſe view of all the horrors of 
death. This deliverance appeared like a dream to 
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all thoſe who owed to me their lives; they gazed on 


me with amazement. 

We arrived in the iſle of Cyprus in that month 
of ſpring conſecrated to Venus. ** This ſeaſon,” 
ſaid the Cyprians, peculiarly ſuits the goddeſs ; for 
it ſeems to animate all nature, giving birth to plea- 
ſures, as to flowers.” When arrived in the iſland, I 
found the air fo ſoft, as to render the body ſluggiſh 
and inactive; but it inſpired a humour wanton an 


frolic. I obſerved too that the country, naturally 


fertile and agreeable, lay uncultivated, ſo averſe were 
the inhabitants to labour. All around I ſaw women 
and young girls, gaily dreſſed, going to the temple of 
Venus to devote themſelves to her ſervice, ſinging 
her praiſes. as they went: grace, beauty, joy, and 


pleaſure, equally ſhone in all their countenances: 


but their graces were too affected; one ſaw not that 
noble ſimplicity, that amiable modeſty, which is the 
greateſt attraction of beauty. Their ſtudied ſoftneſs, 
their practiſed and artful countenances, their gaudy 
attire, their languid gait, their looks, ſtriving to 
catch thoſe of the other ſex, their jealous emulation 
to excite violent paſſions; in a word, all I ſaw in 
theſe women ſeemed vile and deſpicable : by their 
very labour to pleaſe, they diſguſted me. 

I was conducted to a temple of the goddels : ſhe 
has many in the iſland ; and is particularly honoured 
at Cythera, Idalium, and Paphos. It was to Cythera 
I was conducted. The temple is entirely of marble, 
and is a perfect periſtile. It is a very majeſtic edi- 
fice, the columns being large and lofty: above the 
architrave and frize, on each front are grand pedi- 
ments, in which are repreſented, in bas relief, all 
the moſt pleaſant adventures of the goddeſs. At the 
gate of the temple is continually a crowd of people, 
come to make their offerings. No vickim is ever ſlain 
within the ſacred precincts of the temple; nor is the 
fat of heifers and bulls (as in other temples) con- 
ſumed by fire; nor their blood ſhed. The beaſts to 

| be 
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be offered are only preſented at the altar; and none 
can be ſo preſented but ſuch as are young, white, and 
without blemiſh. They are covered with fillets of 
purple embroidered with gold; their horns gilt, 
and adorned with chaplets of odoriferous flowers. 
After having been preſented before the altar, they are 
conveyed to a place apart and ſlaughtered for the 
entertainment of the prieſts. All ſorts of perfumed 
liquors are alſo offered, and wine more delicious 
than near. The prieſts are clad in long white 
robes, with golden girdles, and fringes of gold at 
the bottom of their robes. Day and night are burnt 
on the altars the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the 
Eaſt, which form a cloud as they aſcend to heaven. 
All the columns of the temple are adorned with 
pendent feſtoons ; all the veſſels uſed in ſacrifice 
are of gold; a ſacred wood of myrtles ſurrounds 
the edifice. None but young men. and damſels of 
ſingular beauty can preſent victims to the prieſts, or 
light the fire on the altars : but # temple ſo magnifi- 
cent is diſgraced by diſſoluteneſs and obſcenity. | 

At firſt J beheld theſe things with horror, but in- 
ſenſibly I began to be uſed to them. Vice no longer 
ſhocked me: every company inſpired me with I 
know not what propenſity to debauchery. I was ral- 
lied on my innocence ; my continence and modeſty 
ſerved for paſtime to that abandoned people. They 
omitted nothing to rouſe my paſſions, to enſnare me, 
and to awaken in me a taſte for pleaſure. I found 
myſelf weakening daily; ſcarce was the virtuous 
education I had received longer able to ſupport me: 


all my good reſolutions vaniſhed ; I felt my want f 


power to reſiſt the evil that preſſed me on all ſides; 
I had even a ſhame of virtue. I was like a man ſwim- 
ming in a deep rapid river: at firſt he ſtems the torrent, 
and advances againſt it; but if the ſides are ſteep, 
and he cannot reſt on the banks, little by little he 
becomes weary ; his ſtrength fails; his exhauſted 
limbs ſtiffen, and he is carried away by the current, 

T2 Thus 
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Thus my eyes were becoming dim, and my heart 
became enfeebled ; I could neither recover my rea- 
ſon, nor recal the memory of my father's virtues. The 
dream in which I fancied I ſaw MENTOR in the 
Elyſian Fields, completed my difcouragement. A 
ſecret ſoothing languor ſeized me. Already I was 


enamoured of the flattering poiſon gliding from vein 


to vein, and penetrating the very marrow of my 


bones. Nevertheleſs I could not help deeply ſigh- 


ing; many bitter tears I ſhed, roaring in my phrenzy 
like a lion. © O unhappy youth !” cried I 1; O gods, 
who cruelly ſport with men, why do ye make them 
paſs through that period of life which is the time of 
folly, or of raging fever? O that I were covered 
with filver hairs, decrepit, on the brink of the grave, 
like my grandfather LAERTES! I prefer death to my 
preſent inglorious imbecillity.” Scarce had I uttered 
theſe words, when my grief abated; and my heart, 
intoxicated by a fooliſh paſſion, ſhook off almoſt all 
modeſty : then I was plunged in the abyſs of remorſe. 
During my diſtraction, I ran wandering up and down 
the ſacred grove, like a hind wounded by the huntſ- 
man : to eaſe her pain, ſhe traverſes vaſt foreſts; 
but the ſhaft that wounded her, remaining in her ſide, 
purſues herſtill; wherever ſhe flies ſhe carries with her 
the deadly dart. Thus did I vainly run, ſtriving to for- 
get myſelf, but nothing eaſed my wounded heart. At 
that moment I deſcried a good way off, under the 
thick ſhade of the wood, the figure of the ſage MEx- 
rok; but ſo pale, ſo melancholy, ſo auſtere ſeemed 
his countenance, that I felt no joy. Is it you 
then,” cried I, „O my dear friend, my only hope? 
Is it you? Indeed! Is it you, your very ſelf ? Does 


not a deluſive phantom impoſe on my fight? Is it 


you, MENTOR? Or is it your ſhade, yet ſenſible to 
my misfortunes ? Are you nvt among the number 
of happy ſouls who enjoy the fruits of their virtue, on 
whom the gods beſtow pure pleaſures and endleſs 


peace in the Elyſian Fields? Speak, MeNnTos, are 


you 
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you {till alive? Am I fo happy as to poſſeſs you, or 
is it only the ſhade of my friend!“ Thus ſpeaking 
I ran towards him, tranſported even to loſs of breaths - 


he waited tranquilly for me, not advancing a ſingle . 


ſtep. O gods! you know what was my joy when I 
felt that my hands touched him! „No, cried 
I, “ it is not an empty ſhade ! I hold him, I embrace 
my dear ME x TOR! I bedewed him with a flood of 
tears; I hung on his neck, unable to ſpeak. He 
looked forrowfully at me, his eyes full of tender 
compaſſion. At laſt ſaid I,“ Alas ! whence come 
you? What dangers did you leave me to encounter 
during your abſence! And what could I now do 
without you?” Without anſwering my queſtions, 
« Fly!” ſaid he, with a terrible tone,“ fly, haſtily fly! 
Here the fruits of the earth are poiſoned, the air 
that is breathed is poiſoned ; the contagious inha- 
bitants convetſe but to communicate mortal poiſon. 
Infamous baſe voluptuouſneſs, of all the plagues 
iſſued from Pandora's box the moſt dreadful, here 
enfeebles the heart, and prohibits every virtue. Fly! 
Why delay you ? Look not even behind you in your 
flight; efface all recollection of this execrable iſland.” 
Thus he ſpoke; and immediately J perceived, as it 
were, a thick cloud diſperſe from before my eyes, ſe 
that I beheld the pure light. A gentle joy, full of 
firm reſolution, again ſprung up in my heart : a joy 
very different from that ſoft fooliſh delight which had 
empoiſoned my ſenſes ; that joy of drunkenneſs and 
trouble, chequered with furious paſſions, and cut- 
ting remorſe ! whereas this was a rational joy, 
fraught with ſomething bliſsful and divine : Always 
pure, even, inexhauſtible, the more indulged the 
more delightful, it enraptures the ſoul without diſ- 
quieting it. Then I ſhed tears of joy, and found 
nothing ſo delicious as thus to weep. O happy,” 
ſaid I, © thoſe men who have beheld virtue in all her 
charms ! Can one ſee her without loving her? can 
one love her without being happy?“ EO 

; ] muſt 
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& T muſt leave you,” ſaid MENTOR; © I go this 
moment; I have no permiflion to ſtay.” “ Ah! 
whither are. you going? ſaid I ; to what unin- 
habitable part of the world will I not follow you? 
Think not you can eſcape from me; I will rather 
die in the purſuit !? Thus ſpeaking, I graſped him 
cloſe with all my ſtrength. In vain,” ſaid he, 
*.you hope to detain me. I was ſold by the cruel 
MzrTornis to Ætbiopians or Arabs. Theſe going to 
Damaſcus in Syria, abqut their commercial affairs, 
reſolved to dipole of me, expecting a large ſum for 
me from one HAZ AEL, who wanted a Greek ſlave to 
inſtruct him in the manners and ſciences of the 
Greeks; and indeed HAZ AEL purchaſed me at a 
very high price. What I told him relating to our 
manners, excited his curioſity to viſit the iſle of 
Crete, in order to ſtudy the wiſe laws of Minos. 
In the courſe of dur voyage, the wind obliged us to 
put into the iſle of Cyprus: conſtrained to wait for 
a favourable wind, he is come to make his offerings 
in this temple; there he is, juſt coming out: the 
wind is now fair, it already ſwells our ſails: Adieu! 
my dear TELEMACHUS : a flave who fears the 
= ſhould faithfully follow his maſter. The gods 
after me no longer to be at my own diſpoſal ; they 
know that, if I was, I ſhould devote myſelf to you 
only. Adieu! Remember the labours of ULysszs, 
the tears of PENELOPE ; remember the juſt gods. O 
ye deities, protectors of innocence, in what a country 
am I forced to leave TELEMAcnvus ?” “ No, no,” 
replied I, my dear MenTos, it ſhall not depend on 
you if J am left here; rather will I die than ſee you 
depart without me. Is your Syrian maſter pitilels ? 
Was he ſuckled by a tigreſs? Will he tear you from 
my arms ? He muſt either put me to death, or allow 
me to follow you. Y\ou yourſelf exhort me to fly the 
Mand, yet will not ſuffer me to fly in your com- 
pany. I will go and ſpeak to HAZzAEL; he will 
perhaps pity my youth and my tears: ſince he loves 
| wiſdom, 
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wildom, and goes ſo far to ſeek it, he cannot have a 
ſavage unfeeling heart. I will throw myſelf at his 
feet, will embrace his knees, will not let him go till 
he has given me leave to follow you. My dear Mgn- 
TOR, I will become a ſlave with you; I will. offer to 
give myſelf to him: if he refuſes me, I am undone 
I will rid myſelf of life.“ At that inftant. HAZ AE 
called MENTOR, and I fell down before him. He was 
ſurpriſed to ſee, in that poſture, a perſon he did not 
know. What would you have?” ſaid he. Life,” 
replied I ; for I muſt die unleſs you permit me to 
accompany MENTOR, who is your flave, I am 
ſon of the great UrLyssts, the wiſeſt of all the 
kings of Greece, who have overthrown theiſuperb 
city of Troy, famous throughout Aſia. I mention 
not my birth from vanity, but only to inſpire you 

with ſome compaſſion for my misfortunes. I have 
ſought my father all over the ſea, in company with 
this man, who was to me another father. Fortune, 
to complete my woe, deprived me of him, and has 
made him your ſlave; ſuffer me alſo to be ſo. If it 
be true that you really love rectitude, and are viſiting 
Crete to learn the laws of good king Minos, harden 
not your heart againſt my ſighs and tears. You ſee 
the ſon of a king reduced to aſk ſervitude as his only 

reſource, Formerly, in Sicily, I preferred death to 
ſlavery. My firſt misfortunes were but the feeble eſſays 
of outrageous fortune: now I fear leſt I ſhould be 
rejected from among ſlaves. O gods! look on my 
woes! O HAZAEL, remember Mixos, whoſe wil- 
dom you admire, and who will judge us both in the 
realms of PLuTo.” HAZZAEL regarding me with 
looks of good-nature and humanity, held out his 
hand, and lifted me up. I am not ignorant,” faid 
he, „of the wiſdom and virtue of ULyssEs : MEN. 
TOR has often told me what glory he has acquired 
among the Greeks ; beſide that, ſwift- footed Fame 
hath proclaimed his name to all nations of the Eaſt. 
Follow me, ſon of ULYssEs ;.1 will be a father to 


you, 
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you, till you meet again him who gave you birth. 
Even were I not moved with the glory of your fa- 
ther, by his misfortunes or yours, the friendſhip I. 
have for MENTOR would engage me to take care 
of you. It is true I bought him as a flaye, but I 
keep him as a faithful friend; the money he coſt me 
has procured me the moſt dear and moſt valuable 
friend I have on earth. In him I have found wiſ- 
dom, and to him I am indebted for whatever love I 
bear to virtue. From this moment he 1s free, and 
you alſo ; I aſk nothing from either of you but your 
affection.” Inſtantly I paſſed from the bittereſt diſ- 
treſs to the moſt tranſporting joy that mortals can 
feel. I faw myſelf delivered from a moſt horrible 
danger; I was approaching my country ; I had found 
aſſiſtance in returning thither ; and enjoyed the con- 
folation of accompanying one who already loved 
me, purely from his love of virtue. In ſhort, I found 
ny thing by finding MenTos, never more to quit 

m. 5 

HazAEL proceeded toward the fhore, and we fol- 
towed. We immediately embarked ; the rowers di- 
vided the peaceful waves; a light breeze played in 
our fails, communicating to the veſſel an eaſy agree- 
able motion: we ſoon loſt ſight of the iſle of Cy- 
prus. HAZ AE IL, impatient to know my ſentiments, 
aſked me what I thought of the manners of that 
wand. I frankly owned to what dangers my youth 
had been expoſed, and the conflict I had ſuffered in 
my mind. He was pleaſed with my abhorrence of 
vice, and thus exclaimed : © O VENUS! I acknow- 
ledge thy power, and that of thy fon. I have burnt 
incenſe on thy altars; yet ſuffer me to deteſt the 
infamous effeminacy of thoſe who inhabit thine iſland, 
and the brutal impudence with which they celebrate 
thy feſtivals.” . 
Then Mxx rox and he diſcourſed of that firſt cauſe 
who formed heaven and earth; of that infinite, un- 
changeable light, which, though imparted to all, is 
| Tn indiviſible: 
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indivifible 3 of that ſovereign univerſal; truth which 
illuminates all minds, as the ſun enlightens all bodies, 
cc He who hath never ſeem that pure light,“ ſaid he, 
ce is in blindneſs, as a man born blind. He: paſſes 
his days in profound darkneſs, like thoſe nations on 
whom the ſun ſhines not during ſeveral months of 
the year. He fancies himſelf wiſe, but is a fool ; that 
be fles all things, but is blind; and dies without 
having ſeen any thing: at moſt, he perceives-only 
falſe and diſmal light, vain illufions without reality. 
Thus, are all men led aſtray by ſenſual pleaſures, 
and the deluſions of imagination. There are none 
truly men on earth, but thôſe who conſult, who 
love, and who follow chat eternal reaſon. This 
inſpires our thoughts when we think rightly, this 
reproves us when we think amiſs. To this we are 
equally indebted for underſtanding, as for life: it is 
like a vaſt ocean of light, and our ſpirits like little 
rivulets iſſuing from it, that afterwards returning, 
are loſt in its immenſity.“ Though I underſtood 
not perfectly the wiſdom of this diſcourſe,” yet I re- 
liſhed in it ſomething pure and ſublime : my heart 
was warmed by it, and truth ſeemed to me re- 
ſplendent in every word. They proceeded to ſpeak 
of the origin of the gods, of heroes, of poets, of 
the golden age, of the deluge, of the firſt hiſtories 
of mankind, of the river of oblivion in which plunge 
the ſouls of the dead, of eternal puniſhments pre- 
pared for the impious in the black gulph of Tarta- 
rus, and of that favyy peace enjoyed by the juſt in 
the Elyſian Fields without fear of its ceſſation. 
While HAZzAEL and MEnTor thus converſed, 
we beheld dolphins covered with ſcales that ſeemed 
of gold and azure. Sportive they rolled the fiercely- 
foaming billows. After them came tritons trum- 
peting with their crooked wreathed ſhells. They 
ſurrounded the chariot of AMeHITRITE,'drawn by 
ſea- horſes whiter than ſnow, which cleaving the briny 
waves, left behind them a vaſt furrow in the ſea. 
+ K 1 15 Their 
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Their eyes] parkled fire, and ſmoke iſſued from their 


mouths. Thie car of the goddeſs was a ſhell of 
wonderful figure ; in whiteneſs more ſplendid than 
ivory: its wheels were gold. It ſeemed to fly on 
the ſurface of the peaceful waves. A troop of 
nymphs, crowned with flowers, ſwam together be- 
hind the car; their beautiful hair falling down their 
ſhoulders, or floating in the wind. In one hand the 
goddeſs held a golden ſceptre to command the 
waves; with the other ſhe embraced, as he ſat on 
her knee, the little god PALEMoON, her ſon, who hung 
at her breaſt. Her countenance diſplayed mild, yet 
majeſtic ſerenity, that chaſed before her every boi- 
ſterous wind and black tempeſt. The tritons led 
the horſes, and held the gilded reins.. Over the 


car a large canopy of purple floated in the air, 


gently ſwelled by the breath of a multitude of little 
zephyrs, who ſtrove to blow it along. In the air ap- 
peared o us, eager, reſtleſs, and impatient. His 
wrinkled,'peeviſh countenance, his threatening voice, 
his thick hanging eye-brows, his diſmal, fierce, 
fiery eyes, in filence held the ſtormy - winds, and 
ſcattered every cloud. The prodigious whales, and 
all the marine monſters, making with their breath 
the briny waters ebb and flow, lied in haſte from 
their grots profound to behold the goddeſs, 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK, 


ARGUMENT OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
| 32% p 
TELEMACHUS relates that upon bis arrival in 
the iſle of Crete he underſtood that IDoMenevs tbe 
king of it, to perform an indiſcreet vow he had made, 
had ſacrificed his only ſon : that the Cretans taking up 
arms to revenge his death, bad obliged the father to 
quit the iſland. That, after much perplexity and un- 
certainty, they were come to a reſolution to chooſe 
another, and were aſſembled for that purpoſe. TR- 
LEMACHvus adds, that be was admitted into the aſ- 
ſembly ; that he bore away the prize in divers games, 
and expfained the queſtions that M1xos bad left.re- 
corded in his Iaw-books; that the old men, who 
were the judges of the iſland, and the whole body o of 


the people, in conſideration of bis wiſdom, would 
have choſen him wer their king. 
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THE FIFTH BOOK. 


A TER having beheld this ſcene with admira- 
tion, we began to deſcry the mountains of Crete, 
which yet we could hardly diſtinguiſh from the clouds 
and the billows. But we ſoon perceived the ſummit 
of mount Ida, riſing above the other mountains of 
the iſland, as the branching horns of an old ſtag in 
the foreſt over-top thoſe of the young fawns that fol- 
low in his train. By degrees we ſaw more diſtinctly 


the coaſts of the iſland, which appeared to our eyes 


like an amphitheatre. So much as Cyprus ſeemed 
neglected and uncultivated, ſo much did Crete ſeem 
fertile, and adorned with all ſorts of fruits by the 
induſtry of its inhabitants. On all fides we noticed 
villages well built, ſuperb cities, and towns little 
inferior to cities. We could not ſee a fielq; hut what 
bore marks of the diligent huſbandman's hÞad. Deep 
furrows had the plough left every where. Briars, or 
thorns, or other vegetables that encumber the ground, 
are unknown in that country. We viewed with plea- 
ſure deep valleys, in whoſe rich paſtures along the 
brooks were lowing herds of cattle ; flocks of ſheep 
grazing on the hill ſides; vaſt plains covered with. 
yellow grain, rich gifts of fruitful Ceres ; and laſtly, 


mountains adorned with vines and bluſhing grapes, 


that promiſed to the vintagers profuſion of - the de- 

licious gifts of Bacchus to charm the cares of man. 
MExron told us he had been in Crete before, 
and acquainted us with what he knew of it. This 
and,” ſaid he, © admired by all ſtrangers, and 
famous for its hundred cities, maintains with eaſe all 
its inhabitants, though nearly innumerable, becauſe 
the earth is never weary of pouring forth its riches on 
1 thoſe 
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thoſe wha cultivate it. - Its fertile boſom can never 
be exhauſted, The more people there is in a coun» 
try, the greater plenty they enjoy, provided they are 


induſtrious ; they never have occaſion to be jealous 


of one another. The earth, that kind mother, mul- 
tiplies her gifts according to the number of her chil- 
dren, who are entitled to her produce by their la- 
bour. The ambition and avarice of men, are the 
only ſources of their misfortunes. They covet every 


thing, and render themſelves miſerable by graſping 


at ſuperfluities : would they live in a imple manner, 
content with. ſatisfying their real wants, we ſhould 
ſee plenty, joy, peace, and union, reign univerſally. 
This was well underſtood by Minos, the. wiſeſt and 


beſt of kings. Whatever you ſhall ſee in this ifland 


moſt worthy admiration, is the fruit of his laws, 
The education he ordained for children, renders 
their bodies hale and robuſt : they are inured be- 
times to a ſimple, frugal, and laborious life; ſenſua- 


lity of every kind is ſuppoſed to enervate both body - 


and mind, and therefore no other pleaſure is ever 
propoſed to them, but that of being invincible through 
virtue, and of acquiring ample glory. Courage is 
not placed ſolely in deſpiſing death amid the dangers 
of war, but alſo in ſpurning exceſſive wealth, and 
effeminate pleaſures. Three vices, practiſed with 
impunity in other countries, are ſeverely puniſhed 


here, ingratitude, diffimulation, and avarice. As 
for pomp and luxury, they need no check; they 


are unknown in Crete: all are induſtrious, yet no- 
body thinks of wealth; each eſteems himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently repaid for his labour, by an agreeable regu- 


lar life, in which he enjoys in peace and plenty all 


that is truly neceſſary. Neither rich furniture, nor 
thewy attire, nor luxurious entertainments, nor gilded 
palaces, are ſuffered there. Their garments are of fine 
wool and beautiful colours, but quite plain and 
without embroidery : their meals are moderate, they 
drink little wine; good bread is a principal part of 

| 5 them, 
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them, with fruits, which the trees yield as it were 
ſpontaneouſly, and the milk of their cattle. At 
moſt they eat plain meat, without high ſauces ; they 
carefully reſerve all the prime of their horned cattle 
for the advantage of agriculture. Their houſes are 
' neat, convenient, cheerful}, but without ornaments. 
The magnificence of architecture is not unknown 
there; but is reſerved for temples of the gods, and 
no man preſumes to have houſes like thoſe of the 
immortals. The great riches of the Cretans are 
health, ſtrength, courage, family peace and union, 
liberty of all the citizens, plenty of all neceſſaries, 
contempt of ſuperfluities, habits of induſtry, and 
abhorrence of idleneſs; an emulation in virtue, ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, and reverence towards the holy 
gods.” I aſked him wherein the authority of the 
king conſiſted ; and he anſwered : He is abſo- 
Jute over the people; but the laws are abſolute over 
him. He has unreſtrained power to do good, but 
his hands are tied up from doing evil. The laws 
intruſt him with the people, as the moſt important of 
all truſts, on condition that he be the father of his 
ſubjects. They determine that one man by his 
wiſdom and moderation ſhould contribute to the 
happineſs of numbers ; not that numbers by their 
miſery and abje& ſlavery ſhould contribute to flat- 
ter the pride and luxury of a fingle man. The 
king ſhould claim no pre-eminence above other 
men, except what is neceſſary to ſupport him under 
the fatigue of buſineſs, or to impreſs the people with 
reſpect for him to whom the maintenance of the 
laws is intruſted. In other matters, the king ſhould 
.be more moderate, more inimical to luxury and 
effeminacy, more exempt from pride and pageantry, 
than others. Not ſuperior in wealth and pleaſure, 
but in wiſdom, virtue, and glory, to other men. 
Abroad he is the protector of his country, and com- 
mands their armies; at home the judge of his pea- 
ple, to render them wiſe, good, and happy. _ 
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for himſelf have the gods made him king; his 
office requires him to be the man of his people, to 
whom he owes all his time, all his attention, all his 
affection. He is worthy of royalty, only as he for- 
gets ſelf-intereſt, to devote himſelf to the public wel- 
fare. Mixos forbade that his ſons ſhould reign 
after him, but on condition they obſerved theſe 
maxims: for he loved his people more than his 
own family. By ſuch wiſdom he rendered Crete ſo 
powerful and happy, by ſuch moderation he eclipſed 
the glory of all conquerors, who forced their people 

to ſerve to their perſonal greatneſs, that is to ſay, 
their vanity. In fine, by ſuch juſtice he has well 
merited to be judge of the dead in the regions be- 
low.“ y Po 
While MExrok was thus diſcourſing we had 
landed on the iſland. We viewed the famous laby- 
rinth, wrought by the ingenious DepaLvs, in imi- 
tation of the great labyrinth we had ſeen in Ægypt. 
While examining that curious ſtructure, we ſaw 
the ſhore covered with people crowding to a place 
pretty nigh the ſea. We enquired the cauſe of their 
hurry, and a Cretan, named NAusERATES, gave us 
the following account : | 
© IroMENEUS,” ſaid he, the ſon of DRU A- 
L1ON, and grandſon of Mixos, went, as did the other 
kings of Greece, to the ſiege of Troy. After the ruin 
of that city, he failed for Crete, but met with fo 
violent a ſtorm, that the pilot and all the experi- 
enced mariners thought ſhipwreck inevitable. Each 
had death before his eyes; each beheld the watery 
abyſs wide opened to ſwallow him ; each deplored 
his unhappy fate, hopeleſs even of melancholy re- 
poſe among the ſhades, who, having received ſepul- 
ture, croſs the Styx. IDoMENEvs, lifting up his eyes 
and hands to heaven, thus invoked NePpTUNE : 
« O mighty god,” cried he, thou whoſe empire 
is the ſea, deign to hear me in my diſtreſs! If, notwith- 
ſtanding the Rory of the waves, thou ſhalt grant me 


to 
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to ſee the iſle of Crete, to thee will J ſacrifice the 
firſt victim ſhall meet my eyes.” Meanwhile his fon, 
impatient to behold his father, haſtily ran to meet 
and to embrace him at his return. Unhappy youth! 
unconſcious that he ran to his own deſtruction! 
His father, having weathered the ſtorm, arrived 
at the wiſhed-for haven, and returned NE PTUNE 


thanks for having heard his vows: but ſoon he 


found how fatal theſe vows were. A foreboding of 
his misfortune made him repent in anguiſh of his 
raſh vow. He dreaded landing among his own ſub- 
jects, and trembled leſt he ſhould firſt ſee the object 
of his deareſt affections. But the cruel Nemestrs, 
pitileſs goddeſs ! ever vigilant to puniſh men, eſpe- 
cially haughty kings, impelled IDouExNEUSs with a 
fatal inviſible hand. When arrived, hardly dares 
he lift up his eyes: he beholds his ſon! Seized 
with horror, he recoils. He throws his eyes around, 
in hopes of ſeeing ſome other leſs dear to be his 
victim, but in vain. Meanwhile his ſon throws him- 
ſelf on his neck, amazed at a reception ſo ill ſuited to 
his tenderneſs; and ſeeing him diffolved in tears, 
ce Alas! father,” cried he, whence comes this 
grief? After ſo long an abſence, are you ſorry to 
find yourſelf returned to your own kingdom, and to 
make your ſon happy at ſeeing you again ? What 
have I done? You turn your eyes from me, as if 
afraid to look at me!” Overwhelmed with agony, 
the father made no reply; at laſt, after deeply ſigh- 


ing, he exclaimed : © Ah! NE TUNE, what did 1 


promiſe thee? at what expence thou haſt delivered 
me from ſhipwreck ! Expoſe me again to the rocks 
and waves, let them end my life and my ſorrows : 
let my ſon hve! O cruel god ! here, receive m 

blood, ſpare his!“ So ſaying, he drew his frord, 
deſigning to ſheathe it in his own boſom : but thoſe 
who were about him held his hand. The old So- 


PHRONI1MUS, interpreter of the will of the gods, 


aſſured him, he might ſatisfy NzeeTUNE, without pur- 
| ting 
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ting to death his ſon. Your vow,” ſaid he, © was 
raſh and imprudent: the gods will not be honoured 
by acts of cruelty ; beware of adding to the crimi- 
nality of your vow, by fulfilling it againſt the laws 
of nature; offer a hundred bullocks white as ſnow 
to NEPTUNE 3 make their blood flow round his altar 
crowned with flowers; and burn ſweet incenſe in 
honour of the god.” Ipomenevs heard theſe words 
with downcaſt looks, and without reply: his eyes 
glowed with fury : his pale and ghaſtly countenance 
changed colour every moment; and he was ſeen to 
tremble in every limb. Now his ſon thus addreſſed 
him: „Here I am, father; your ſon readily dies to 
appeaſe the god of the ſea; draw not down on your- 
{elf his reſentment : I die contented, fince my death 
may ſecure your life. Stnke, father, fear not to find 
in me a ſon unworthy of you, who dreads the ſtroke 
of death.” At that inſtant, Ipo xEus, quite be- 
ſide himſelf, and as it were convulſed by the in- 
fernal furies, to the amazement of all obſervers, 
plunges his ſword in the heart of his child: he with- 
draws it, reeking and bloody, deſigning to thruſt it 
into himſelf, but was again withheld by thoſe around 
him. The youth ſinks in his blood; his eyes are 
covered with the ſhades of death; he half opens 
them to the light, but has hardly found it, ere he be- 
comes unable to ſupport it. As a fair lily in the field, 
cut off at the root by the trenchant plough- ſhare, 

droops, unable to ſupport itſelf; not inſtantly loſing 
that lovely white, that ſplendid hue which charms 
the eye; yet lives no more, no longer nouriſhed 
by the foſtering earth: thus the ſon of IDOMExNEUõS, 
like a tender blooming flower, was cruelly mowed 
down in his early days. His father, deprived of 
reaſon by ecſtaſy of grief, neither knew where he 
was, nor what he did, nor what he ought to do; he 
walks ſtaggering toward the city, calling for his ſon. 
In the mean time, the people, moved with compaſ- 
fion for the ſon, and with horror at the father's bar- 
| Fen no barous 
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barous act, exclaimed, that the juſt gods had aban- 
doned him to the furies. Rage furniſhes them with 


arms; they ſeize ſtaves and ſtones ; diſcord breathes 


deadly poiſon into all their hearts. The Cretans, the 


_ wiſe Cretans forget that wiſdom they ſo greatly loved: 


nor longer acknowledge the deſcendant of the ſage 
Mixos. The friends of IDoMENEvs ſaw no ſafety 
for him, but by conveying him back to his ſhips ; 
they embarked with him, flying at the mercy of 
winds and waves. IDO0MENEvs, recovering his ſenſes, 
thanks them for having forced him away from a 
country he had ſtained with the blood of. his ſon, 
wherein he could no longer bear to live. The 
winds directed them to the coaſt of Heſperia, where 
they have founded a new kingdom in the country of 
the Salentines. Now the Cretans, having no king 
to govern them, have reſolved to ele& one who 
ſhould maintain their eſtabliſhed laws in full vigour. 
The meaſures they have adopted for this election are 
theſe :—All the principal citizens of the hundred cities 
are here aſſembled. They have already begun by of- 
fering ſacrifices; have collected all the moſt celebrated 
ſages of neighbouring countries, to examine the abili- 
ties of thoſe who appear worthy to govern. They have 
prepared public games, wherein each candidate muſt 
engage ; the crown 1s the prize they beſtow on him 
who 1s pronounced victor both in body and mind. 
They deſire a king dexterous, ſtrong, and active in 


body; and in mind, adorned with virtue and ſa- 


gacity. Strangers of all countries are invited.” 

N avs1CRATES, after having recounted theſe aſto- 
niſhing events, „Strangers,“ ſaid he, “ haſten and 
Join our afſembly : you ſhall combat among others; 
and ſhould the gods grant either of you the victory, 
he ſhall reign over this country.” We followed him 
without ambition of victory, but merely from curio- 
ſity to ſee fo extraordinary a ſpectacle. We arrived 


at a kind of extenſive circus, ſurrounded with a thick 


foreſt: in the middle was the arena allotted for the 
com- 
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combatants, environed by an amphitheatre of green 
turf, on which were ſeated and ranged innumerable 


| ſpectators. When we entered, we were received re- 


ſpe&fully ; for no people on earth treat ſtrangers 


with more dignified politeneſs and hoſpitality than 


the Cretans. They provided us ſeats, and invited 
us to enter the liſts, MENTOR excuſed himſelf by 
his age; HAZZAEL by his ill health; but my youth 
and vigour left me without excuſe. However, I caſt a 
look at MENTOR, to diſcover his ſentiments, and 1 


erceived he wiſhed me to engage. I therefore em- 
ee the propoſal; undreſſed myſelf; ſtreams of 


ſmooth and glittering oil were diffuſed over all my 
limbs; and I mingled among the combatants. It was 


whiſpered on all fides, that the ſon of ULyssEts was 
come to engage for the prize; and divers Cretans, 
who had been at Ithaca during my childhood, now 
recognized my features. ©} 1 

The firſt combat was a wreſtling match. A Rho- 
dian, about thirty-five years of age, excelled all who 
had dared encounter him : he was now in the prime 
of vigorous life ; his arms brawny and nervous : on 
his leaſt motion, all the muſcles of his body ſwelled 
to view ; he was equally nimble as ſtrong. I ſeemed 
to him not worth the vanquiſhing, and pitying me 
as a tender ſtripling, he was about to retire ; but I 


offered myſelf for the conteſt. Cloſing immediately, 
we locked each other ſo tightly, ſcarcely could we 


breathe. We ſtood ſhoulder to ſhoulder, foot to foot, 
every ſinew ſtrained, our arms intertwined like ſer- 
pents, each ſtriving to raiſe his adverſary from the 
ground. Sometimes he tried to ſurpriſe me by puſh= 
ing to the right ; ſometimes he exerted his whole 
force to wrench me to the left. While he plied me 


thus, I puſhed him backwards with ſuch violence, 


that his loins bent : he fell on the ſand, and pulled 
me after him. In vain he ſtrove to get me under; I 
kept him down motionleſs. All the people ſhouted : 
«© Victory to the ſon of ULysszts!” and I aſſiſted 
the diſconcerted Rhodian to rife, 1 
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The conteſt with the ceſtus was much more difh- 
cult. The ſon of a rich citizen of Samos had ac- 
quired the higheſt reputation in this kind of combat. 
All the others yielded to him : I alone dared hope 
for victory. He gave me at firſt ſuch dreadful blows 


on the head and ſtomach, that I vomited blood, and 


a thick cloud overſpread my eyes. I ſtaggered ; my 
antagoniſt redoubling his blows, my breath failed me : 
but 1 was re- animated by the voice of MENTOR, who 
cried, Son of ULyssts, will you be vanquiſhed ?” 
Rage gave me new ſtrength ; I avoided ſeveral blows. 
that would have brought me to the ground; and in- 
ſtantly, as the Samian having miſled his aim, and his 
arm was extended without effect, I ſurpriſed him in 
that inclining attitude: he recoiled ; I raiſed iny ceſ- 
tus high, that it might fall on him with greater force; 
which endeavouring to avoid, and thereby loſing his 
balance, he gave me opportunity of throwing him. 
Scarcely was he ſtretched at length on the ground, ere 
I offered my hand to aſſiſt him in riſing ; but he ſtart- 
ed up without help, covered with blood and duſt. 
Though exceſſively aſhamed, he would. not venture 
to renew the combat. | 
Then began the races with chariots, which were dif- 
tributed by Jot. Mine had the heavieſt wheels, and 
the weakeſt horſes. We ſtarted, enveloping the ſky 
in a riſing cloud of duſt. I fuffered the reſt at firſt 
to get before me. A young Lacedæmonian, named 
CRANTOR, diſtanced all: cloſe behind him was a 
Cretan, named PoLycLETEs, Hieromacnvus, a 
relation of IpoMENEUs, and ambitious of ſucceeding 
him, giving the reins to his horfes, that ſmoked 
with tweat, bung over their floating manes; and ſo 
rapid was the motion of his chariot-wheels, they feem- 
ed motionleſs, like the wings of an eagle cleaving 
the air. My horſes, by degrees, got wind and ſpirit ; 
and I left behind me nearly all thoſe who had ſtart- 
ed with ſuch impetuoſity. "HiryoMAgns, the kinſ- 
man of IdoMExXEvs, over-driving his horſes, the 
| | » moſt 
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moſt vigorous of them fell down, and by his fall 
confounded his maſter's hopes of being king. Pol v - 
CLETES, leaning too much over his horſes, could not 
ſtand a jolt of the chariot; he fell, and, quitting the 
reins, thought himſelf happy in eſcaping with life. 
CxAx rok, his eyes gleaming with rage to fee me al- 
moſt up with him, redoubled his efforts. Sometimes 
he invoked the gods, promiſing them rich offerings; 
ſometimes he endeavoured to animate his horſes by 
his voice. Fearing I ſhould get between him and the 
boundary (for my horſes, better managed than his, 
were on the point of leaving him behind), he had 
no reſource left but to block up the paſlage ; and 
for this purpoſe reſolved to riſque a cruſh againſt 
the boundary; he accordingly broke one of his 
wheels.—lI then thought of nothing, but by a dex- 
terous turn to avoid being entangled in his diſorder ; 
and a moment after he ſaw me at the end of our career. 
The people ſhoured once more: - Victory to the ſon 
of ULySsEs ! the gods have deſtined him to reign 
over us.“ | 
We were then conducted by the wiſeſt and moſt 
illuſtrious among the Cretans to an ancient and ſacred 
wood, ſecluded from the fight of the profane; where 
the old men, whom Minos had ordained as judges 
of the people, and guardians of the laws, collected 
us: we were thoſe only who had been combatants 
in the games, all others being excluded. The ſages 
opened the books, wherein were collected all the 
laws of Mixos. I felt myſelf ſtruck with awe and 
reverence when I appeared before theſe old men, 
whom age had rendered venerable, without im- 
pairing their vigour of mind. They ſat orderly 
and ſteadily, each in his place; ſome had hoa 
locks, ſome were almoſt bald. Mild and tranquil was 
the wiſdom that ſeemed reſplendent in their ſerious 
countenances; they ſhewed no impatience to ſpeak; 
and ſpake only what they had previouſly determined. 
When they differed in opinion, they. ſupported their 
| 3 reſpective 
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reſpective ſentiments on each fide with ſo much mo- 
deration, one would have thought them unanimous: 
Their long experience of paſt events, and habitual 
application, gave them great inſight into all things: 
but what moſt enlightened their judgment, was the 
tranquillity of their minds, now free from youthful 
follies and caprices. Wiſdom alone excited them, 
and the effect of their long practiſed virtue was ſuch 
an abſolute conqueſt of their foibles, that they en- 
Joyed the ſweet and noble pleaſure of being directed 
by reaſon. While admiring them, I wiſhed part of 
my life foregone, to attain ſpeedily ſo defirable old 
age. I lamented the unhappineſs of youth in being 
ſo impetuous, and ſo diſtant from ſuch calm and en- 
lightened virtue. The chief among theſe ſages 
opened the book of the laws of Mixos. It was a 
large volume, generally kept ſhut up among perfumes 
in a golden box. Each of them kiſſed it reſpect- 
fully; for they ſaid, that next to the gods, from 
whom proceed all good diſpenſations, nothing ought 
to be held by men in ſuch veneration as the laws, 
which are. deſigned to render them good, wiſe, and 
happy. Thoſe who adminiſter the laws, and govern 
a people, ought always themſelves to obey the laws. 
The laws, not men, ought to govern. Such were 
the ſentiments of theſe ſages. Three queſtions were 
then propoſed by the preſident, to be determined 
agreeably to the maxims of Minos. | 
The firſt was, Who, of all men, is the freeſt ?” 
Some anſwered, a king abſolute in authority over his 
ſubjects, and victorious over all his enemies. Others 
maintained, it was a man ſo wealthy, he could gra- 
tify all his paſſions. Others ſaid, it was he who 
never married, and who ſpent his whole life travel- 
ling in various countries, without becoming ſubject 
to the laws of any. Others ſuppoſed, it was a ſavage, 
who, living among the woods by hunting, neither knew 
want or government. Others fancied, it was a man 
Juſt made free, who quitting the rigours of ſervi- 
| : tude, 
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tude, enjoys more than others the ſweets of liberty. 
Others gave their opinion, it was a dying man, be- 
cauſe death delivered him from every grievance, 
and no man had any more power over him. When 
it came to my turn, I anſwered the queſtion without 
heſitation, not having forget what I had often heard 
from MenTor. *© The freeſt man,” ſaid I, © is he 
who can be free even in ſlavery. In whatever coun- 
try or condition is any one, he is perfectly free, pro- 
vided he fears the gods, and them only. In a word, 
the man truly free is he who, void of fears and of 
wiſhes, is ſubject to the gods alone and to reaſon.“ 


The old men looked at one another and ſmiled, - 


not a little ſurpriſed to find my anſwer exactly the 
ſame as that of Minos. 

The ſecond queſtion propoſed was: Who is the 
moſt wretched of all men?“ Every one anſwered as 
his underſtanding ſuggeſted. One ſaid, a man who 
has neither wealth, health, or good name. Ano- 
ther alleged, it was a man quite friendleſs. Others 
thought, it was a man whoſe children were ungrate- 
ful and unworthy of him. An old man, from the 
iſle of Leſbos, ſaid: He is the moſt unhappy 
of all men, who thinks himſelf ſo; for miſery ariſes 
leſs from what we ſuffer, than from our impatience, 
which augments it greatly.” Theſe words were 
applauded by the whole affembly, and every one 
thought the wiſe Leſbian would carry off the prize 
on that queſtion. But I was aſked my opinion; and in 
conformity to the maxim of MENTOR I replied : 
The moſt wretched of men is a king, who ſuppoſes 
himſelf happy in. making others. miſerable: he is 
doubly wretched by his blindneſs, ignorant of his 
miſery, and incapable of cure, being even afraid of 
knowing it, Truth cannot reach him through the 
crowd of flatterers : tyranniſed by his paſſions, unac- 
quainted with his duty, he never enjoyed the plea- 
ſure of doing good, nor experienced the charms of 
pure virtue: unhappy he is, and deſervedly ; his 
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miſery increaſes every day; he runs headlong to 
deſtruction, and the gods ftand prepared to over- 
whelm him in eternal miſery.” Then the whole aſ- 
ſembly acknowledged J had overcome the wiſe 
Leſbian, and the ſages declared I coincided with the: 
ſentiments of Minos. 

The third queſtion enquired, c Which was moſt 
eligible, a king victorious and invincible in war ; or 
one not experienced in war, but qualified to govern 
wiſely a nation in peace ?” The king invincible in 
war was preferred by the greater part. What 
ſignifies,” ſaid they, © having a king competent to 
govern in peace, if incompetent to defend his domi- 
nions in war? for his enemies will defeat him, and 
requce his people to ſervitude.” Some, on the other 
hand, maintained the pacific prince was preferable, 
becauſe, fearing war, he would carefully avoid it. 
It was alleged that a warlike king would advance 
the glory of his people together with his own, and 
would make other nations ſubject to them: whereas 
a pacific king would habituate them to deſpicable 
ſupineneſs. Being aſked my opinion, I replied thus: 
A king capable of governing in peace only, or 


in war only, and who is not qualified to direct his 


people in both ſituations, is but half a king. But 


if a king, who underſtands nothing but war, is com- 


pared to a wiſe king, who, inexperienced in war, can 
yet, when neceſſary, manage it by his generals; my 
opinion prefers the latter. A prince, whoſe turn is 
entirely for war, would be always for extending his 
glory and dominions by it, and thereby would ruin 
his people. Wherein are a people benefited, that 

their king ſubdues other nations, while they them- 
ſelves are miſerable under his adminiſtration? Be- 
ſide, long wars always occaſion numerous diſorders: 
in thoſe times of confuſion, even the conquerors are 


ſufferers. See how dear the taking of Troy hath 
coſt Greece, which has been thereby deprived of its 


kings during ten years and more. When the flames 
ä 3 
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terpriſing prince, hated by all, is continually expoſed 
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of war ſpread, the laws, agriculture, and arts droop. 
The beſt of princes, while they have a war to carry 
on, are obliged to admit the greateſt evils, namely, 
the conniving at licentiouſneſs, and the ane! , 
bad men. How many miſcrearſts, whoſe audaciouſ- 
neſs muſt be rewarded in the diſorderly time of war, 
would ſuffer condign puniſhment in peace! Never 
had any nation a king fond of conqueſt, without 
ſuffering greatly by his ambition. A warlike prince, 
intoxicated with his glory, is almoſt equally ruinous 
to his own victorious people, as to the vanquiſhed 
countries. A ſtate cannot reap the benefit of war 
ſucceſsfully terminated, if its prince be deſtitute of 
the qualities requiſite in peaceable times. He is 
like a man, who ſhould not only defend his own field 
from his neighbour, but alſo ſeize that of his com- 
petitor, yet could neither till nor ſow, or reap any 
harveſt: ſuch a king ſeems born to deſtroy, to ra- 
vage, and turn the world upſide down ; not to make 
his people happy by a wiſe adminiſtration., Now ler 


us turn to the pacific prince. He is not, indeed, 


qualified for making great conqueſts ; that 1s to ſay, 
he is not born to diſturb the repoſe of his people, by 
aſpiring at the-conqueſt of other nations, which are 
juſtly independent of him. But if he is well quali- 
fied to govern in peace, he poſſeſſes every requiſite 
to ſecure his people againſt their enemies, which 
appears thus : He will be juſt, moderate, and eaſy 
to the neighbouring ſtates ; will never promote any 
thing to diſturb the general peace ; and he will be 
faithful to his engagements. His allies will love 
him, not fear him ; but will repoſe entire confidence 
in him. Should one of his neighbours be turbulent, 


haughty, ambitious ; all the reſt, fearing their dif- 


turber, but not the pacific prince, will unite with 
the good king to prevent his being cruſhed. His 


probity, ſincerity, and moderation, will render him 


arbitrator among his neighbours : and while the en- 
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to their confederacies, this has the glory of being 


eſteemed their common father and protector. Such 
are his advantages, with reſpect to foreign affairs. 
With regard to domeſtic conſiderations, they are ſtill 
more conſiderable. Since he is qualified to govern 
in peace, I ſuppoſe he governs by the wiſeſt laws. 
He will reſtrain luxury, effeminacy, and every art that 
ſerves only to indulge vice: but he will promote thoſe 
that are uſeful to the real wants of lite; eſpecially, 
he will direct his ſubjects to agriculture, and thereby 

rocure them plenty of all neceſſaries. His people, 

borious, of ſimple manners, frugal in their living, 
and earning an eaſy ſubſiſtence by the culture of their 


lands, will multiply predigiouſly. In his kingdom 


then is a population, almoſt without number, of inha- 
bitants, healthy, vigorous, and robuſt; not enervated 
by pleaſure, but invigorated by the exerciſe of virtue; 
not attached to the delights of a life baſely luxurious, 

but above the fear of death, preferring to part with 

life rather than to loſe the liberty they enjoy under a 
wiſe king, who reigns himſelf, that reaſon may reign 
by him. Let a neighbouring warlike prince attack 
theſe people, perhaps he would not find them very 
ſkilful in encamping an army, arranging a battle, or 
directing the batteries at a ſiege; but he would find 
them invincible in numbers, in courage, in patience 
under fatigue, in being accuſtomed to endure pover- 
ty, in vigour when engaged, and in virtue, which 
adverſity cannot ſubdue. Moreover, if ſuch a king 
wants experience to command his armies in perſon, 
he will ſelect capable perſons to command them, and 
will benefit by their ſervices without diminiſhing his 
authority. Beſides, he would be aſſiſted by his al- 
lies; his own ſubjects, rather than fall under the 


dominion of a prince violent and deſpotic, would 


ſupport him with their lives; and the gods them- 
ſelves would fight for him. Such would be his re- 
ſources amid the greateſt dangers. 'I conclude then, 
that a pacific prince, unacquainted with war, is a 

very 
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very imperfe& ſovereign, fince he cannot perform 
one of his principal functions, that of ſubduing his 
enemies; yet I maintain that he is nevertheleſs infi- 
nitely ſuperior to the warrior king who, verſed in war 
only, poſſeſſes not the qualities neceſſary in time 
of peace.” I perceived that, by many in the aſſem- 

bly, theſe notions were not reliſhed ; for the greater 
part of mankind, dazzled by ſuch ſplendid things 
as victories and conqueſts, prefer them to what is fim- 
ple, calm, and ſolid, as are the arts of peace and 
good government. ' However, all the old judges de- 
_ clared, that I had ſpoken conformably to Minos, 
Then the chief of them exclaimed : ** I: perceive 
that an oracle of Apollo, known all over this iſland, 
is now accompliſhed. MiNos having conſulted that 
god, to know how long his deſcendants would reign 
according to the laws he had enacted, was anſwered 
thus: Thy offspring will ceaſe to reign, when a 
ſtranger ſhall come into thy iſle, who ſhall cauſe thy 
laws to reign.” Hence we were apprehenſive leſt a 
ſtranger ſhould come and make a conqueſt of Crete: 
but the misfortune of IoouxkNEUs, and the wiſdom 
of the ſon of ULyssEs, who underſtands the laws 
of Minos better than any other perſon, have diſco- 
vered to us the true ſenſe of the oracle. Why then 
delay we to crown him, whom the fates have or- 
dained to be our king?“ 
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ARGUMENT OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 


TELEMACHUS relates that he refuſed the crown 
of Crete, in order to return to Ithaca : that he pro- 
poſed their electing MENTOR, who likewiſe excuſed 
himſelf : that at laſt, the aſſembly importuning ME n- 
TOR fo chooſe for the whole nation, be acquainted 
them with what he bad heard of the virtues of 

Als rop zus; who, in conſequence of that recom- 
mendation, was immediately proclaimed king: that 
MExrox and be then embarked for Ithaca ; but #hat 
Neptune, to gratify Venus, whom they: bag offended, 
bad wrecked their ſhip, when they were — by 
ihe goadeſs Calypſo in her iſland, 
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'E HE old men immediately iel the ſacred 

grove, and the chief of them taking me by the 
hand, acquainted the people, who impatiently await- 
ed their deciſion, that I had gained the prize. Scarce 
had he ſpake, when a confuſed noiſe ran through the 
aſſembly. Each ſhouted for joy. The whole coaſt, 


and neighbouring mountains, echoed with theſe 


words: “ May the fon of ULyss»s, who reſembles 
Mixos, reign over the Cretans.” I waited a moment, 
and I made a fign with my hand, as requeſting to be 


heard. In the mean time, Mzxron whiſpered thus 


in my can: Will you renounce your country? 
Will the ambition of reigning make you forget 
PER ELOP E, who longs for you as her only hope; 
and the at UI vssks, whom the gods determine 
Weſtorg td you?“ Theſe word ſtung me to the heart, 
Ind, fortthed me againſt the vain deſire of dominion. 
And mòw profound ſilence throughout the tumultuat- 
ed aſſenbly permitting me, I thus addreſſed them: 
« O illuſtrious Cretans, I am not worthy of being 


your king. The oracle, juſt mentioned, expreſsly 


declares, that the race of Mixos will ceaſe to reign, 
when a ſtranger ſhall come into the iſland, and ſhall 
cauſe the laws of that wiſe monarch to reign : but 
it does not ſay that ſtranger ſhall be king. I am wil- 
ling to think myſelf the ſtranger meant by the oracle; 
I have accompliſhed the prediction: I came into che 
iſland; I have ſhewn the true import of the laws, 
and I wiſh my explication may make them reign with 


him whom you ſhall chooſe. For my part, I prefer 


my country, the poor petty iſland of Ithaca, to the 


hundred cities of Crete, to the glory and opulence of 


this noble kingdom. Allow me to fulfil my deſtiny: 
if I entered the liſts as a combatant in your games, 


it 
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it was not with hope of reigning here; it was to de- 
{ſerve your eſteem and compaſſion, it was that you 
might furniſh me the means of returning ſpeedily to 
my native land. I had rather obey my father ULys- 
SES, and comfort my mother PENELoPE, than reign 
over all nations of the univerſe. O Cretans ! you 
now know the bottom of my heart. I muſt leave 
you, but while I live I own my obligations to 
you. Yes, to his laſt breath ſhall TELEMAacavs love 
the Cretans, and be no leſs concerned to promote. 
their glory than his own.” Scarce had I done ſpeak- 
ing, when a confuſed noiſe enſued, like that of the 
waves of the ſea rolling over one another in a ſtorm, 


Some ſaid : Is it not a god under the human 
form ?” Others affirmed, they had ſeen meW other 


countries, and knew me again. Others crigdy hg muſt 
be compelled to reign, At length I reſumed my diſ- 
courſe, and each quickly became ſilent, not Knowin 

but 1 might be going to accept what, Had juſt 


refuſed, I ſpoke to this effect: A me 
Cretans, to diſcloſe my ſentiments to you. Mou 
the wiſeſt of all nations: yet, methinks, wiſdom c- 


tates a precaution which you overlook. You, ſhould 
not elect the man who beſt reaſons concerning laws, 
but he who moſt ſteadily and virtuouſly puts them 
in practice. As for me, I am young, conſequently 
inexperienced, expoſed to the violence of paſhons, 
and rather in a ſtate to learn, by obedience, how to 
command one day, than to command immediately. 
Prefer not then the man, who has vanquiſhed others 
in exerciſes of body and mind, but he who has van- 
quiſhed himſelf ; ſelect a man who has your laws writ- 
ten deep in his heart, and whoſe whole life has exem- 
plified their practice: by his actions, not his words, 
be your choice determined.” All. the old men, 
charmed with what I had ſaid, and finding the ap- 
plauſe and admiration of the people increaſing, thus 
accoſted me: Since the gods forbid our hope to 


have you for our king, at leaſt aſſiſt us in fin 


ding 
one 
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ene that will obſerve and enforce our laws. Know 

ou any perſon capable of governing with ſuch mo- 

2 2” (I know him,” ſaid I; „ it is the man 

a. whom I am indebted for all chat you eſteem in 

: by his wiſdom, not my own, have I been ſpeak- 

= to you, and the anſwers you lately heard flowed 
from his ſuggeſtion.” 

The eyes of the whole aſſembly were now fixed 
on MenrTo, to whom I directed them, taking him 
by the hand. I told them how careful he had been 
of me while a child ; from what dangers he had de- 
livered me ; what ao had betallen me, when 
I did not follow his advice. Before they. had not 
noticed” him, by reaſon of his plain, unadorned dreſs, 
his modeſt countenance, his almoſt uninterrupted 
filefice, 29d his cold reſerved air. But when they 
examined him more attentively, they diſcovered in 
his eountenance ſomething ſteady and elevated; they 
remarked the vivacity of his eyes, and the ſpirit he 
ae 1 in the moſt trivial matters: having 

ſtion im, he excited their admiration, and 

ey er to make him king. He declined N 
without emotion, ſaying, he preferred the charms o 
private life to the ſplendour of royalty; that the beſt 
of kings were unhappy, in that they rarely did the 
gogd they wiſhed, but often, miſled by flatterers, did 
the ill they wiſhed to avoid. He added, that if 
ſlavery was miſery, royalty was not leſs, ſince it was 
only ſlavery diſguiſed. * A king,” ſaid he, de- 
pends on all thole employed by. him to execute his 
orders. Happy they who are not obliged to govern ! 
To our country alone are we bound to ſacrifice our 
liberty, when, for the public good, we are veſted 
with authority.” The Cretans then, loſt in aſtoniſh- 
ment, aſked him whom they ſhould chooſe. © Chooſe,” 
ſaid be, cone who knows you well, ſince he muſt 
govern you, though he fears the ſtation. He who 
deſires royalty, knows not what royalty is: and mow 

| nall 
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ſhall he diſcharge its duties, who knows them not ? 
He defires it for his own ſake ; but you ought to 
wiſh for a man, who accepts it for your ſake alone.” 
The Cretans were all extremely amazed to ſee two 
ſtrangers refuſe a crown, which ſo many covet, and 
they enquired with whom they came into the iſland. 
NavsIicRATEs, who had conducted us from the port 
to the circus, where the games were celebrated, ſhewed 
them HAzZzAEL, with whom we came from the iſle 
of Cyprus. But their aſtoniſhment was ſtill much 
greater, when informed that MENTOR had been 
Hz AE L's ſlave, and that Hazaer, ſtruck with his 


wiſdom and virtue, had made him his deareſt friend 


and counſellor ; that this ſlave, now free, was the 
ſame who had juſt refuſed their crown, and that Ha- 


'ZAEL, from his hearty love of wiſdom, was come 


from Damaſcus in Syria for inſtruction in the laws of 
Mixos. 5 

The old men addreſſed HAZ AEL: We dare not 
requeſt you to rule us, for we concludeggour ſenti- 
ments are the ſame as thoſe of MENTOR. You de- 
ſpiſe men too much, to charge yourſelf with their go- 


vernment; nor do you value the riches and the ſplen- 


dour of royalty enough, to purchaſe them with the 
foils inſeparable from government.” HAZ AE re- 
plied : Think not, O Cretans, that I deſpiſe man- 
kind. No, no; I know how noble is the labour 
to make them good and happy : but this labour is re- 
plete with danger and trouble. The pomp annexed 
to it is falſe, and can dazzle only weak minds. Life 
is ſhort; greatneſs inflames the paſſions more than 
it can gratify them : it was to learn how to relinquiſh 
theſe ſpurious bleſſings, not how to attain them, I 
came ſo far from home. Adieu. I think only of 
returning to a life ſerene and retired, where wiſ- 
dom may nouriſh my heart, and where the hopes 
derived from virtue of another, a happier life after 
death, may ſupport me under the infirmities of age: 
| Ha 
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Had 1 any thing to wiſh, it ſhould not be for a king- 


dom, but that I might never be ſeparated from theſe 


two men before you.? 

The Cretans then again applied to MzxrTOoR: 
« Tell us,” faid they, O thou, the wiſeſt and 
greateſt of men, tell us, who may we chooſe for 


king. We will not ſuffer your departure, till you 
have told us who we ought to ele.” He replied : 


While I was among the crowd of ſpectators, I ob- 
ſerved a man, calm and unconcerned; old, but vi- 
gorous: I aſked who he was, and was anſwered, that his 
name was AriSToDEMUS. IT afterwards heard them 
tell him, that his two ſons were in the number of 
the combatants ; he difcovered no joy at the news : 
he ſaid, that to one of them he did not wiſh the 
dangers of royalty ; and he loved his country too 


well ever to conſent to the other's being king. By 


this expreffion, I perceived he loved with rational 
love that fon who was virtuous, and did not flatter 


the other in his irregularities My curiofity in- 


creaſing, I aſked how the old man had ſpent his life. 
One of your citizens anſwered: He carried arms a 


long time, and is covered with wounds; but his 


virtuous ſincerity, averſe to flattery, rendered him 
unealy to IDoMENEvs, and prevented that king's 
employing him in the fiege of Troy, He dreaded 
a man who would give him wife counſel, which 


he had not reſolution to follow: he was even jealous 


of the glory ſuch a man would undoubtedly ſoon 
have acquired ; he forgot all his ſervices, and 
left him here, poor, and deſpiſed by the worth- 
leſs and undiſcerning, who value only riches; yet, 
though. poor, contented, he lives cheerfully in a 
retired part of the iſland, where he cultivates his 
ſmall farm with his own hands. One of his ſons 
labours with him; the greateſt affection ſubſiſts be- 
tween them: their frugality and induſtry render 


them happy, procuring plenty of every neceſſary 


for a ſimple way of like. The {ſenſible old man diſ- 
Mm tributes 
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tributes among the ſick poor of his neighbourhood 
whatever his = or himſelf can ſpare. He ſets all 
the young people to work; exhorts them, inſtructs 
them: determines all the differences in his neigh- 
bourhood, and is the father of every family around. 
His misfortune is in having a ſecond ſon, who will 
not follow his advice. The father, after long bear- 
ing with him, in hopes of reclaiming him from his 
vices, has at laſt expelled him. He is abandoned to 
ſottiſh ambition and diſſoluteneſs.“ Such, O Cretans, 
was the information I received: how far it is true, 
you beſt can tell. But if this man be ſuch as repre- 
ſented, wherefore ordain games, wherefore aſſemble 
ſo many ſtrangers? You have among you a man 
who knows you, and whom you know ; who un- 
derſtands war ; who has manifeſted his courage, not 
only againſt darts and arrows, but againſt terrifying 
poverty; who ſcorned wealth acquired by flattery ; 
who loves induſtry ; who knows the advantage of 
agriculture to a ſtate ; who deteſts pomp ; who ſuf- 
fers not himſelf to be overcome by a blind partiality 
for his children, but who loves the virtue of one, 
and condemns the vices of the other; in a word, a 
man who 1s already the father of a people. Be this 
yaur king, if you really wiſh to ſee the laws ofthe 
ſage Minos reigning among you.” All the people 
cried “ It is true! ArisToDEMUS is ſuch as you 
deſcribe him, and deſerves the crown.“ Then the 
old men ordered him to be called. After ſome 
ſearch, he was found in the crowd among the loweſt 
of che people. He appeared quite eaſy: they told 
him he was choſen king. He anſwered: I can 
conſent to it only on three conditions. Firſt, that I 
may reſign the crown after two years, if I cannot 
render you better than you are, and if you ſubmit not 
to the laws: ſecondly, that I be permitted to conti- 
nue my ſimple and frugal courſe of life: thirdly, 
that my children receive no diſtinction; and that, 
after my death, they be equalized with other citi- 
zens, 
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zens, and treated according to their merit.“ At 
theſe words, the air reſounded with a thouſand ſhouts 
of joy. The chief of the old men, guardians of 
the laws, ſet the diadem on the head of ARISTODE- 
us, and ſacrifices were offered to Jupiter, and the 
other ſuperior gods. He made us preſents, not with 
the magnificence uſual among kings, but with a 
noble fimplicity. He gave HAZAEL the laws of 
Mixos, written by the hand of Mios himſelf, and 
a complete hiſtory of Crete, from the time of Saturn 
and the golden age : he ordered his ſhip to be ſtored 
with all the beſt ſorts of fruits that grew in Crete, 
but not in Syria; and offered him all he might have 
occaſion for. As MENToR and I were in haſte to 
be gone, he ordered a veſſel to be got ready for us 
with many good rowers, ſome armed men, clothes 
for our uſe, and proviſions. A wind directly aroſe, 
blowing fair for Ithaca, which being againſt Ha- 
ZAEL, he was obliged to wait. He ſaw us quit the 
iſland ; he embraced us, as friends whom he ſhould 
never ſee again. The gods,” ſaid he, are juſt ; 
they witneſs a friendſhip founded only on virtue: 
one day they will again unite us; and thoſe happy 
fields, where the juſt are ſaid to enjoy eternal peace 
after death, ſhall ſee our ſouls re- united, never more 


to part. O might my aſhes in like manner be ga- 


thered with yours !” As he thus ſpake, he ſhed a flood 
of tears, and his voice was ſtifled with ſobbing. We 
wept no leſs than he. He accompanied us on hoard. 
As for ARISTODEMUs, he repeated to us: © You 
have raiſed me to the throne ; remember, among 
what dangers you have placed me. Pray the gods 
to inſpire me with true wiſdom, and that I may ſur- 
paſs other men as much in moderation as in e 
On my part, I pray them to convey you ſafely to 
your native country; to confound the inſolence of 
your enemies; and that you may ſee ULYssEs reign- 
ing in peace with his, dear PENELOPE. I have 
given you, TRLEMAchus, a ſtout ſhip, full of 

ogy” N 2 rowers 
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rowers and armed men; they may ſerve you againſt 
thoſe wicked ſuitors that moleſt your mother. O, 
1 Mxx ron, your wiſdom, which needs nothing, leaves 
me nothing to wiſh you. Adieu, both of you 
| live happy together; remember ARiSTODEMUS 
iN and if ever the Ithacians ſhould want affiſtance from 
1 the Cretans, depend on me to my laſt breath.” He 
then embraced us tenderly ; and we in thanking 
him could not withhold our tears. 1 | 
The wind now ſwelling our fails, promiſed a hap- 
py voyage. Soon the coaſt diſappeared, and mount 
Ida was in our view like a little hill, while the coaſt 
of Peloponneſus ſeemed adyancing in the ſea to meet 
us. Suddenly a black ftorm ſhrouded the ſkies, 
and rouſed all the billows of the main. The day 
changed into night, and death preſented itſelf be- 
fore us. It was you, O NeeTUNE, who, by your 
awful trident, excited all the waters of your vaſt 
domain, Venus, to revenge our contempt of her 
| even in her temple at Cythera, had recourſe to that 
i god; ſhe addreſſed him in grief; her beautiful eyes 
it were bathed in tears (at leaſt I was thus informed 
i by MEnToR, who is well acquainted with divine mat- 
5 ters). Will you ſuffer,” ſaid ſhe, © thoſe impious 
N wretches, unpuniſhed, to trifle with my power? The 
gods themſelves feel it; yet theſe audacious mortals 
have dared condemn whatever is done in my iſland. 
1 They pique themſelves on a wiſdom of univerſal 
| proof; and love they treat as folly. Have you 
forgot that I was born in your empire ? Why delay 
yau a moment to overwhelm in your profound 
abyſs thoſe two men whom I cannot endure ?” She 
had ſcarcely done ſpeaking, when Nxrruxx mounted 
his billows to the ſkies; and Venvs laughed, think- 
ing our ſhipwreck inevitable. Our pilot, amazed, 
declared he could no longer reſiſt the winds, which 
drove us violently toward the rocks: a dreadful 
{quall carried away our maſt, and immediately after 
we heard our veſſel ſtrike on the rocks, whoſe ſharp 
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ints entered her bottom. The water ruſhed in on 
all ſides; the veſſel foundered. The mariners in- 


veked heaven in moſt lamentable cries. I embraced 


MEnrTor, ſaying, ** Now for death; let us meet it 
undaunted. The gods have delivered us from ſo 


many dangers, only that we might periſh to-day. 


Let us die, MEnTor, let us die. It is conſolation 
to me that I die with you; vain were a ſtruggle 
for our lives in ſuch a tempeſt.” Mx rox rephed : 
« True courage finds always ſome reſource. Tis 
not enough readily to meet death with calmneſs ; we 
muſt likewiſe, fearleſsly, uſe every effort to repel it, 
Let us, both together, lay hold of one of theſe huge 
rowers* benches. While this crowd of men, ter- 
rified and perplexed, regret life, without ſeeking 
any expedient to ſave it, let us not loſe a mo» 
ment, but try to preſerve our lives.” So ſaying, 
he ſeized a hatchet, and cut away the maſt, which 
being already broke, and over-hanging into the ſea, 


had laid the ſhip on her fide ; then puſhing it over 


the ſhip, he ſprung upon it, amid the raging waves; 
and calling me by name, encouraged me to follow 
him. As a huge tree, affaulted by every wind com- 
bined, ſtands firm and ſteady, fixed by its roots pro» 
found, ſo that the ſtorm can only ſhake its leaves; 
thus Mx x rok, not only ſteady and intrepid, but 
ſerene and calm, ſeemed to command both winds 
and waves. I followed him : who would not have 
followed him, encouraged as I was by him? We 
conducted ourſelves by the floating maſt : it was of 
great ſervice to us, by affording us a ſeat. Had we 
been forced to ſwim inceſſantly, our ſtrength would 
have been ſoon exhauſted : but often the tempeſt 
rolled this great log over, and we were plunged 
in the ſea : we then ſwallowed the ſalt water, and it 
ran from our mouths, ears, and noſtrils, and we were 
obliged to ſtruggle with the waves to recover the up- 
per part of the maſt. Sometimes a billow, moun- 
tun high, broke over us, and we held with all 
our 
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our might, leſt by ſo violent a ſhock the maſt, which 


was our only hope, ſhould eſcape us. While we 
were in this dreadful ſituation, MENTOR, as uncon- 
cerned as he now is, fitting upon that turf, ac- 


coſted me thus: Do you think, TEeLEMAcnvus, 


that your life is at the mercy of winds and waves? 


* Do you imagine they can deprive you of it, without 


the conſent of the gods? No, no; the gods deter- 


mine every thing. The gods then, not the ſea, you 


ought to fear. Were you at the bottom of the deep, 


the hand of JueiTER could deliver you thence. 


Were you in Olympus, and ſaw the ſtars under your 


feet, JI TER could plunge you to the bottom of the 


deep, or throw you headlong into the flames of dread- 


ful Tartarus.” I heard, and I admired theſe ſenti- 
ments, which yielded me ſome comfort; but I was 


not enough maſter of myſelf to make him any an- 
ſwer. He did not ſee me, nor could I ſee im. We 

aſſed the whole night ſhivering with cold, and 
half dead, not knowing whither we. were driven by 
the tempeſt. At laſt the wind began to abate, and 
the bellowing ſea reſembled one who, after a long 
height of paſſion, tired of his fury, has but the 
remains of his former perturbation ; it groaned but 


dully, and its billows were now little higher than 


the ridges in a ploughed field. In the mean time, 
Aurora came to open the gates of heaven to Pheœ- 
bus, and foretold a fine day. The eaſt was all on 
fire, and the ſtars, which had been ſo long concealed, 
appeared again, but fled on the approach of Phœ- 
bus. We deſcried land at a diſtance, and the wind 
wafted us towards it. Then I felt hope revive in 
my heart ; but we perceived none of our compa- 
nions : apparently they all gave way to deſpair, and 
were ſwallowed up in the tempeſt, together with the 
ſhip. When we drew near the hand: the ſea drove us 


againſt points of rocks, which would have been 
fatal to us, had we not preſented the end of the 
maſt to them, of which MznTor made the _ 

| ule, 
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uſe, as an expert pilot does of a good helm. Thus 1 
we avoided thoſe frightful rocks, and found at laſt | 
a ſmooth open beach, whither ſwimming without 
fatigue, we landed on the ſhore. There you firſt 
ſaw us, O mighty goddeſs, who inhabit this iſle ; 
and there you deigned to receive us with kindneſs. 


- 


END OF THE SIXTH BOOK, 


ARGUMENT OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


CALYPSO, ruck with admiration of TELEMA- 
cCnus and his adventures, uſes all the means ſhe can 
think of to prevent his quitting the iſland, and to cap- 
tivate his beart. MtnTor, by his remonſtrances, 
enables 'TELEMACHUsS #0 Baie both the artifices 
of the goddeſs, and of CuyiD, whom VENUS bad 
fent to ber aſſiſtance. Nevertheleſs, base 5:5, 9 
and the nymph Eucyaris become mutually 
moured ; which excites firſt the jealouſy, and affter- 
wards the anger of CALYPS0 againſt the two 
lovers. She ſwears by Styx, that TELEMAcnvus 
ſhall quit ber iſle. Cupip comes and comforts her, 
and engages ber nymphs to go and burn Me bark 
which MENTOR had built; and to which be was 
then in a manner dragging TELEMACHUS, inunder 
to put him on board, and carry him off. IETI 
chus feels a ſecret joy at ſeeing the bark” on 
gohich Mx x Tro perceiving, puſhes bim inte 

fea, and throws bimſelf in after bim, in order to 


ſwim to another ſhip, that was but a little way from 
the Spore, 
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TIE SEVENTH BOOK. 
HEN TzLEMACHYS had finiſhed his reci« 
VY tal, the nymphs. who, without moving, had 
fixed their eyes on him all the time, now .gazed on 


each other. Who,” ſaid they, greatly ſurpriſed, 


cc are theſe two men, ſo fayoured by the gods? 


Were ever ſuch marvellous adventures heard of be- 


fore? The ſon of ULxssEs already ſurpaſſes his 


father in eloquence, wiſdom, and valour.. What 


an air! what beauty! what ſweetneſs ! what mo- 
deſty !, eſpecially, what nobleneſs and magnanimity ! 
Did ot not know he is of mortal race, we ſhould 
readily take him for Bacchus, or Mercury, or even 
the great Apollo! But who is that-MexTos, appa- 
rently plain, fimple, ordinary; yet, on nearer view, 


ſomething ſhews in him more than human 2” 


CaLYeso heard this diſcourſe with uneaſineſs ſhe 
could not hide: her wandering eyes rolled inceſſantly 
from MExToOk to TELEMAchus, from 'TELEMA=s 


| HUS MENTOR. Sometimes ſhe wiſhed the latter 


ſhould recommenee the long ſtory of his adventures; 
then ſhe would ſuddenly 1 interrupt herſelf. At laſt, 
ſtarting up, ſhe. led TELEMAchus alone into a 


myrtle grove, where ſhe was extremely inquiſitive to 


learn from him whether MENTOR was not a divinity 
concealed under human form. TELEMACHus could 
not acquaint her; for MinzRvaA, while ſhe accom- 
panied him under the appearance of MENTOR had 
never diſcovered herſelf to him, on account of his 
youth. She did not, as yet, confide enough in his 
ſecrecy, to communicate to bim her deſigns. Be- 
ſides, ſhe intended putting him to the proof, by 
expoſing him to the greateſt dangers; and had he 


known that MINERVA was his attendant, ſuch 
O aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance would have elevated him too much, and 
the moſt alarming accidents would have made no 
impreſſion on him. He ſuppoſed then MIx ERA 
to be MENTOR, and all the artifices of CAL VSO 
were altogether ineffectual to diſcover the ſecret. 

In the mean time, the nymphs crowding about 
Mxxron, were entertained in aſking him queſtions. 
One requeſted to know the events of his travels to 
Ethiopia; another was curious to learn what he 
had ſeen at Damaſcus; and a third aſked him if 
he was acquainted with UL ss Es before the ſiege of 
Troy, He anſwered all with mildneſs, and his lan- 
guage, though fimple, was graceful. CaLyeso left 
them not long to this converſation : ſhe returned ; 
and while the nymphs were gathering flowers, and 
ſinging to divert TELEMACRHVUs, ſhe took MENTOR 
aſide for diſcourſe. Balmy ſleep ſteals not more 


ſweetly on heavy eyes, or diffuſes its healing virtue 


through weary limbs, than did the flattering words 
of the goddeſs inſinuate themſelves to inveigle ME x- 


' TOR. But ſhe always found in him a certain ſecret 


energy, that repelled all her efforts, and trifled with 
her charms. Like a high towering rock, whoſe 
ſummit hides among the clouds, and which mocks the 
furious winds, did MExronx, unſhaken in his pur- 
poſes, ſuffer the attempts of the goddeſs. Sometimes 
he permitted her to fancy ſhe ſhould entangle him 
by her queſtions, and extract the truth from the re- 
ceſſes of his heart. But, in the moment ſhe fondly 
expected her curioſity wquld be ſatisfied, her hopes 
vaniſhed. What ſhe thought ſhe graſped, inſtantly 
ſlipped away: and ſome conciſe reply of MenTor, 
reinvolyed her in every uncertainty. Thus ſhe paſſed 
her days, ſometimes flattering TELEMACHus, ſome- 
times endeavouring to detach him from MENTOR, 
from whom ſhe now deſpaired of any diſcloſure, 
She employed her moſt beautiful nymphs to kindle 


the flame of love in the heart of young TELEMAs 


cHus, and a divinity more powerful than herſelf 
came to aſſiſt her in obtaining ſucceſs. 


Venus, 
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© Venvs, ſtill glowing with reſentment for the con- 
tempt which MENTOR and TELEZMAchus had ſhewn 
of the worſhip paid her in the iſle of Cyprus, was 
extremely mortified to find theſe two raſh mortals 
had eſcaped the fury of the winds and waves, in the 
ſtorm raiſed by NEPTUNE. She made heavy com- 
plaints of it to JueITER ; but the father of the gods 
ſmiling, without acquainting her that the fon of 
ULYssEes had been ſaved by MINERVA, under the 
appearance of MENTOR, gave her permiſhon to 
ſearch new expedients for completing her revenge. 
She quitted Olympus, and forgetting the ſweet per- 
fumes burnt on her altars in Paphos, Cythera, or 
Idalia, ſhe mounted her chariot drawn by doves, ſhe 
called her ſon, and, while grief diffuſed new charms 
upon her lovely countenance, thus accoſted him : 
“ Seeſt thou, my ſon, theſe two men, who deſpiſe 
thy power and mine? Who in future will be our 
votaries ? Deſcend with me to that iſland: go; pierce 
with thy arrows theſe two unfeeling hearts, while I diſ- 
courſe with CaLyPso.” She ſaid, and cleaving the 
air in a golden cloud, preſented herſelf to CAL y PSO, 
who was at that moment alone by a fountain ſide, 
remote from her grotto. ©* Unhappy goddeſs !” ſaid 
ſhe, the ungrateful UL ysszs deſpiſed you; his ſon, 
{till more inſenfible, would treat you with equal con- 
tempt : but Cu ip himſelf comes to revenge you; I 
leave him with you; he will be among your nymphs, _ 
as the infant god Bacchus was formerly among the 
nymphs of Naxos, by whom he was nurſed, Txz- | 
LEMACHUS will regard him as a ſimple child; he 
cannot ſuſpe& him, but he will quickly feel his 
wer.” She ſpoke, and re-aſcending in the golden 
cloud ſhe had quitted, left behind her an ambroſial 
odour, with which all CaLyPso's groves were per- 

fumed. | | 
The god of love remained in the arms of CA- 
LYPSO: though a goddeſs, ſhe felt the flame now 
glowing in her heart. To procurer elief ſhe gave 
O 2 him 
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1 him directly to the nymph who was near her, named 
| EvcHAR1s. But alas! how often did ſhe afterwards 
repent of having thus done ! At fiſt nothing ap- 
, peared more innocent, gentle, amiable, frank, and 
| | good-humoured than this child. To ſee him always 
| | i prightly, obliging, laughing, one would have thought 
1 he could have given only pleaſure: but ſcarcely 
| were his careſſes accepted with confidence, ere they 
| were found ſtrangely empoiſoned. The falſe and 
| malicious child careſſed only to betray, and never 
8 laughed but at miſchief he had done, or propoſed 
| to do. MenrTor's ſeverity frightened him, ſo that 
1 he feared to go near him; ſenſible that this unknown 
1 perſon was proof againſt all his arrows, and abſo- 
lutely invulnerable. As for the nymphs, they ſoon felt 
flames that treacherous Cu ip lighted ; but carefully 
concealed the deep wounds that rankled in their 
hearts. | | 
| In the mean time, TELEMAcHus, ſeeing the child 
| playing with the nymphs, was ſtruck with his beauty 
| and good humour. Taking him, he ſometimes car- 
ried him in his arms, ſometimes ſeated him on his 
knees. But he ſoon felt an uneaſineſs, whoſe cauſe 
bl he could not difcover ; the more he ſought innocent 
amuſement, the more was he uneaſy and enf&@dled. 
1; bi «© Have you obſerved,” ſaid he to MENTOR, „ thefe 
nymphs ? How different are they from the women 
1 of the iſle of Cyprus, whoſe want of modeſty ren- 
0 dered their charms diſguſting! Theſe immortal 
x | beauties diſplay an innocence, modeſty, and fimpli- 
= city, replete with charms.” While he ſpoke thus, 
| he bluſhed, without knowing why. He could not 


— . 


i forbear talking; yet ſcarce begun, he ſtopped ſhort ; 
| his converſation was broken, obſcure, and often 
\ without meaning. e 
MkENron replied : “ O TELEMACRHUS! the dan- 
gers of the iſle of Cyprus were nothing compared to 
thoſe, of which you do not miſtruſt yourſelf at pre- 
ſent. Groſs vice excites horror; brutal impudence 
4 | raiſes 
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raiſes indignation: modeſt beauty: i is much more dan- 
gerous. In loving it, we imagine we only love 
virtue, and are infenfibly caught by the delufive 
bait of a paſſion unperceived, till almoſt too late 
to overcome it. Shun, my dear TELEMACHus, ſhun 
thoſe nymphs, who affect modeſty only to delude you 
the more eaſily. Avoid the dangers to which your 
youth expoſes you ; but eſpecially avoid that boy, 
whom you know not. It is Cu ip, brought hither 
by his mother Venus, to avenge the contempt you 
ſhewed of her worſhip at Cythera. He has wounded 
the heart of the goddeſs Caiyyso, who paſſion- 
ately loves you; he has enflamed all her nymphs : 
you yourſelf are enflamed, O unhappy young man! 
almoſt without your knowledge. +352 

TELEMAcHus often interrupted Mzxrox, and 
ſaid: Why do not we fix our reſidence in this 
iſland? UL vssEs muſt be dead: he muſt have been 
buried long ago in the ſea. PENELOPE, not ſeeing 
either him or me return, muſt have yielded to ſome 
of her ſuitors. Her father Icarvs has compelled 
her to take another huſband. Shall I return to Itha- 
ca, and ſee her engaged in new connex1ons, after 
having violated the faith ſhe plighted to my father? 
The Rhacians have forgot ULYSsESs. We cannot 
return thither without expoſing ourſelves eto certain 
death, as PENELOPE's lovers have, no doubt, ſecur- 
ed all the avenues of the port, to enſure our deſtrue- 
tion at our return. 

Mxxrox thus replied : “ Such are the effects of a 
blind paſſion! We are very ingenious in finding ar- 
guments to defend it, but we recoil, fearing to ſee 
thoſe that. condemn it. Ingenious, only to deceive 
ourſelves, and to ſtifle our remorſe. Have you forgot 
all that the gods have done to reſtore you to your 
native country ? How did you eſcape from Sicily ? 
Did not the misfortunes you underwent in Agypt 
ſuddenly terminate in proſperity ? What unſeen hand 
delivered you from all the dangers that threatened 
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your life in Tyre? After ſo many wonderful eſcapes, 
are you ftill to learn what the deſtinies reſerve for 
you? But what do I ſay? You are unworthy of it. 
As 'for me, I will go: I know how to quit the 
Hand. Baſe ſon of ſo wife and ſo generous a father, 
lead here an indolent, diſhonourable life among wo- 
men ; and, 1n oppoſition to the gods, do what your 
father counted unworthy !” oy.” 
Theſe contemptuous reproaches ſtung TELEMA- 
CHUS to the heart; he was vexcd at theſe expreſſions 
of MENTOR; his grief was mingled with ſhame. He 
dreaded the diſpleaſure and departure of ſo wiſe a 
man, to whom he was ſo greatly indebted. But a 
naſcent paſſion, unknown to himſelf, rendered him 
no longer the ſame man. What then,” ſaid he to 
MzxTtor, with tears in his eyes, do you reckon 
the immortality offered me by the goddeſs as no- 
thing?” * 1 reckon as nothing,” replied MENTOR, 
* whatever is contrary-to virtue, and the will of the 
gods. Virtue calls you to your native country, to 
ſee ULYssEgs and PeNELoPE ; virtue forbids you 
to give way to a fooliſh paſſion : the gods, who have 
delivered you from ſo many dangers, to make your 
glory equal that of your Cs command you to 
quit this iſle. Love alone, that ſhameful tyrant, can 
detain you in it. Alas! what would immortality ſig- 
nify to you, without liberty, without virtue, without 


glory? You would be only the more miſerable in 


being immortal.“ | 
To theſe reflections TELEMAcnvs replied only by 


ſighs. Sometimes he would have been glad that 


Mzxrox had carried him away by main force; at 
other times he wiſhed him gone, that he might no 
more be upbraided with his weakneſs, or in fight of 
this ſevere friend. By ſuch contrary thoughts, utterly 
indeterminate, was his heart alternately agitated, like 


the ſea when the ſport of ſtormy winds. Sometimes 


he lay ſtretched and motionleſs on the beach, ſome- 
times in the middle of ſome gloomy wood, weeping 
| _ bitterly, 
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bitterly, and roaring like a lion. He was become 
meagre ; his eyes were hollow and conſumed. To 
| ſee him ſo pale, ſo diſpirited, ſo disfigured, one would 


not have taken him for TxLEMAcavus, His beauty, 


his vivacity, his noble graceful air, now vaniſhed. 
As a flower, which blows in the morning, and diffuſes 
its ſweet perfumes throughout the mead, towards 
evening begins to fade, loſing its lively colours, it 
droops, dries, and hangs its head, unable to ſupport it: 
thus was the ſon of UL vssEs at the gates of death. 
Mxxrox finding TELEMAcHvs could not reſiſt 
the violente of his paſſion, formed, with great ſaga- 
City, a ſcheme, to deliver him from ſuch imminent 
danger. He obſerved thatCaLyyso was deeply ena- 
moured of TELEMAcHus; and TELEMACAus no 
| leſs captivated by the young nymph Evucnaris; 
for cruel Cvuy1D, to torment poor mortals, contrives 


that mutual paſſions are rare. MEN rOR reſolved to 


excite the jealouſy of Caiyyso. One day, when 
TELEMACHUs was to accompany EvucHARis in hunt- 
ing, he ſaid to CAaLyeso : I obſerve TELEMA- 
cus is grown fond of the chace ; I never noticed 
this before; this pleaſure begins to difreliſh all other: 
he takes delight in nothing ſo much as the wildeſt fo- 
reſts, and mountains. Is it you, O goddeſs, who 

have inſpired him with this prodigious ardout ??? 
CaLYyeso was cruelly piqued at hearing this re- 
mark : and could not contain her chagrin. *©* That 
TELEMACHvus,” ſaid ſhe, „ who ſcorned all the 
pleaſures of the ifle of Cyprus, cannot reſiſt the 
middling beauty of one of my nymphs. How dare 
he boaſt of performing ſo many wonderful exploits, 
he, whoſe heart 1s enervated by pleaſure, and who 
ſeems born but to lead an obſcure life among wo- 
men!“ MEN ron, obſerving with pleaſure, how greatly 
the heart of the goddeſs was diſtracted with jealouſy, 
ſaid no more, leſt ſhe ſhould diſtruſt him. Only 
he appeared before her melancholy and dejected. 
Therefore, when ſhe ſaw any thing that made her 
| uneaſy, 
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uneaſy, the goddeſs was ſure to inform MzNTOR, N 


and was inceffantly making freſh complaints. But 
this hunting, of which Mx rox had advertiſed her, 


drove her quite to diſtraction. She ſaw it was a con- 


trivance of TELEMAcHUsS to get rid of the other 


nymphs, that he might ſpeak to Evcaaris alone. 


And now another hunting was propoſed, with the 
ſame view, ſhe imagined, as the firſt, But to defeat 


the deſign of TELEMAchus, ſhe declared ſhe would 


be of the party; yet, inſtantly, unable to check her 


reſentment, ſhe thus accoſted him: „ Was it for 


this, Oraſh young mortal, thou art come into my iſle, 
eſcaping the deſerved ſhipwreck which NEPTUNE 
deſigned thee, and the vengeance of the gods? To 
ſlight my power, and the love I have expreſſed for 
thee, didſt thou enter this ifle, from which every 
mortal 1s excluded ? O divinities of Olympus and 
Styx, hear an unhappy goddels ! Deſtroy immediately 
this perfidious, this ungrateful, this impious man. 
Since thou art more cruel and unjuſt than thy fa- 
ther, may thy ſufferings be greater and more laſting 
than his. No, no, mayeſt thou never ſee again thy 
native land, that poor wretched Ithaca, which thou 


art not aſhamed to prefer to immortality ; or rather, 


mayeſt thou periſh in the midſt of the ſea, beholding 
it at a diſtance, and may thy body, become the ſport 
of the waves, without hope of ſepulture, be caſt on 
the ſhore of this iſland ; may my eyes ſee it devoured 
by vultures. She too, whom thou loveſt, will ſee it, 
ſhe will ſec it; it will rend her heart, and her deſpair 
will be my felicity.” 

CaLYPso's eyes, as thus ſhe ſpoke, were fiery and 
enflamed, her looks fierce and gloomy, perpetually 
ſhitting from object to object: her quivering cheeks 
were full of black, livid ſpots ; ſhe changed colour 
every moment; death-like paleneſs often overſpread 
her countenance: but ſhe ſhed not abundant tears 
as formerly; rage and deſpair ſeemed to have dried 
up their ſource; and * did a few ſteal down 

her 


* 
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her face: her voice was hoarſe, broken, and faltering. 
MEnrTox obſerved all theſe emotions, but forbore 
ſpeaking to TELEMAChus, whom he treated as a 
patient given over and quitted by his phyſicians ; 
yet he would often look at him with tender compaſ- 
ſion. + | 
TELEMAcHUs was ſenſible how much he was to 
blame, and how unworthy the friendſhip of Mzn- 
rox. He was afraid to open this eyes, leſt they 
| ſhould meet thoſe of his friend, whoſe very filence 
condemned him. Sometimes he ſtrongly inclined 
to go and throw himſelf on his neck, and profeſs. 
how great was his grief for his fault; but he was 
with-held, ſometimes by a falſe ſhame, ſometimes by 
the fear of going farther than he inclined, to deliver 
himſelf from danger: for the danger ſeemed inviting ; 
and he could not yet reſolve to vanquiſh his frantic 
aſſion. : | 5 

The gods and goddeſſes of Olympus, aſſembled 
in profound ſilence, fixed their eyes on the iſland of 
CaALYPso, to ſee who would prove victorious, Mi- 
NERVA or Cuyip. Curio, by playing with the 
nymphs, had ſet all the iſle on fire; Minzrva, 
under the figure of MENTOR, employed the jealouſy 
inſeparable from love againſt the god of love him- 
ſelf. JorirER reſolved to remain neuter, and be 

only ſpectator of the combat. | * 
Meanwhile, Eoch Als, afraid leſt TELEMAcnvs 
ſhould eſcape her, employed a thouſand artifices to 
rivet his chains. The time appointed for the ſecond 
Chace was come, and ſhe dreſſed herſelf like Di- 
Ax: ſo many new charms had Venus and Curip 
| beſtowed on her, that her beauty this day eclipſed 
even that of the goddeſs CaLyeso herſelf, Cu SO 
ſeeing her at a diſtance, then ſurveying her own 
image in the cleareſt of her fountains, was aſhamed : 
inſtantly ſhe hid herſelf in the depth of her grotto, 
where, all alone, ſhe thus ſpoke :— | | 
In vain then have I hoped to trouble theſe two 
a=: 15 lovers, 
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lovers, by declaring that T would engage in this 
chace ! Shall 1? Shall I go; to her triumph, and 
to make my beauty a foil to hers? Needs TELE- 
MACHUS the fight of me to heighten his paſſion 
for his Eucuax1s? O unhappy me! what have 1 
done? No, I will not go, nor ſhall they themſelves. 
go; I know how to prevent them. I will ſeek MEN - 
TOR, intreat him to carry off TRELEMAcHUs, and 
conduct him to Ithaca: But what do I ſay ? What 
will become of me, when TELEMaAcavs is gone? 
Where am 1? What remains to be done ? O cruet 
Venus! VERNVs, you have deceived me; O the 
perfidious prefent you made me! Pernicious boy, 
{ thou peſtilent Cour ip! T had opened my heart to 
| thee in expectation of living happy with TELEMA- 
| CHUS : and thou haſt brought into that heart only 
| trouble and defpair. My nymphs have rebelled 
againſt me; my divinity ſerves but to make my mi- 
{ery endleſs. O were I free to end my woes by death 
ELEMACHUS, thou muſt die, fince I cannot. I will 
be avenged of thy ingratitude ; thy nymph ſhall ſee 
it: I will pierce thee before her eyes. But I rave! 
Wretched CaLyreso! what is thy defign ? To de- 
ſtroy an innocent youth, whom thou thyſelf. haſt 
Riese into this abyfs of miſery ? It was Ivho 
ighted up the flame in the boſom of the chaſte 
TELEMACHus., What innocence! what virtue! 
what abhorrence of vice! what reſolution againſt ' 
infamous pleaſures! Muſt I corrupt his heart) 
otherwiſe he would have left me. Well! but muſt. 
I not either part with him, or ſee him deſpifing me, 
living only tor my rival ? No, no; my ſufferings 
are but what I deſerve. Go, TEIEKMACHVUSs; away 
beyond the ſea; leave CaLyvso comfortleſs, unable 
to ſupport life, or to find relief in death. Leave her 
inconſolable, overwhelmed with ſhame and deſpair, 
to paſs her days with thy proud paramour EuchA- 
RIS.“ Thus ſhe ſpake alone in her grotto; but ſud- 
denly ſhe ſallied out, exclaiming: <« Mzxros, where 
| : | 2 
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Are you? Is it thus you defend TELEMAcnvs againſt 
the aſſaults of vice, to which he yields? You ſleep, 
while Cue1D is vigilant againſt you. I can no lon- 
ger bear the baſe indifference you ſhew. Will you 
calmly ſee the ſon of ULYysszs diſhonour his father, 
vnmindful of his high deſtiny ?: To you, or to me, 
have his parents committed his direction? Tis I who 
endeavour to cure his paſſion, and you—will you do 
nothing? In the depth of this foreſt are large pop- 
lars, capable of conſtructing a veſſel; there ULYSs- 
SES built that in which he ſailed from this iſle. You 
will, find at the ſame place a deep cavern, where are 
all implements neceſſary for preparing and putting 
together the parts of a veſſel.“ | ab 
Scaxce had ſhe pronounced theſe words than ſhe 
repented. MENTOR loſt not a moment: he went to 
the cayern, found the implements, felled the pop \ 
lars, and in one day fitted up a veflel for ſea. For 
the power and diligence of Minzr va require no long 
time to execute the greateſt works. 1 
ClLyrso was now very much perplexed in her 
mind: on one hand, ſolicitous to ſee how MEN. 
\ © Tor's work proceeded; on the other, unable to 
ail on herſelf to relinquiſh the chace, and 
- leave TELEMACHUs and EuUcCHAR1S at full 
liberty. Jealouſy would not ſuffer her to loſe ſight 
of the two lovers: but ſhe contrived to turn the 
chace toward the place where ſhe knew MENTOR was 
at work. She heard the ſtrokes of the hatchet and 
| hammer : ſhe liſtened ; ſhe trembled at every ſtroke. 
At that very inſtant too was ſhe uneaſy, leſt in her re- 
verie ſome ſign, ſome glance of the eye from TzLE- 
MACHUs to EuchARIS, ſhould eſcape her. 
In the mean time, Evucayaris faid to TELEMA- 
enus in a ſneering tone: Have you no fear leſt 
MEN ro ſhould call you to account, for preſuming to 
go a hunting without him? How much you are to he 
pitied, in being ſubject to ſo harſh a maſter! His au- 
ſterity nothing can mitigate : he affects an averſion 
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to pleaſure, and cannot bear you ſhould partake of 
any; your moſt innocent actions he charges on you 
as crimes. You might indeed be guided by him 
while you was not in a condition to conduct your- 
ſelf; but after having diſplayed ſo much wiſdom, 
you ought not to allow yourſelf to be treated as a 
child.” 

This artful remonſtrance made a deep impreſſion 
on TELEMACHUs, and filled him with diſlike againſt 
MENnToR, whoſe yoke he reſolved to ſhake off, He 
was ſo much mortified, that he made no reply to 85 
CHARIS, and he feared to ſee MENTOR. In 
ward evening, the chace, which had paſſed 1 in con- 
tinual conſtraint on both ſides, being over, they re- 
turned by a corner of the foreſt, adjoining the place 
where MEnTor had been at So all day. CA- 
LYPso from a diſtance ſaw the ſhip finiſhed ; in- 
ſtantly thick darkneſs, like that of death, overſpread 
her eyes. Her trembling knees ſunk under her, a 
cold ſweat over-run all her limbs ; ſhe was obliged 
to lean on the nymphs. about her: but EuchAkRIS 
offering her hand to ſupport her, ſhe puſhed her 
away, darting at her a dreadful look. 

TELEMACHvUs, who ſaw the veſſel, but not Mgn- 
TOR, who, having finiſhed his work, had retire ed 
the goddeſs, to whom ſhe belonged, and what ſhe 
was intended for?“ At firſt ſhe could make no reply; 


but at length ſaid : J ordered her to be built to 
carry 


MEeNnTor home; you will no longer be con- 
ſtrained by that auſtere friend, who prevents your 
being happy, jealous of your becoming immortal.“ 
MER TOR forſakes me; Iam undone !“ cried TE“ 
LEMACchus. 0 Eucnanis, if MENTOR forſakes 
me, I bave only you left.” Theſe words eſcaped 
him in the tranſport of his paſſion, before he had 
time to reflect on the import of his expreſſions : he 
was immediately ſenſible of his error. All the nymphs 
were. ſtruck dumbwith ſurpriſe. Euch ans, bluſhing 


and downcaſt, ſtood behind the reſt, ſ 9 afraid 
to 
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to ſhew herſelf; yet, while ſhame glowed on her 
countenance, joy dilated her heart. TRLEMAckus 
was beſide himſelf, and could not conceive he had 
ſpoken ſo inconſiderately. What he had done ap- 
peared to him like a dream, but a dream whoſe 
effect was confuſion and uneaſineſs. 

CaLyeso, more furious than a lioneſs robbed. 
of her whelps, traverſed the foreſt without minding E 
any path, or knowing whither ſhe went. At laſt, 
however, ſhe found herſelf at the entry of her grotto, 
where MENTOR awaited her. Get out of my 


Iſle,? " In ſhe, © ye ſtrangers, who are come to 
diſturB”my tranquillity : far away, fooliſh boy ; and 


vou, imprudent old man, you too ſhall feel what is 


the reſentment of a goddeſs, if you do not imme- 


diately take him away. I will fee him no more; I 


will ſuffer none of my nymphs to ſee him or ſpeak 
to him. I ſwear it by Styx, that oath at which the 
gods themſelves tremble. But know, TELEMAcHhvs, 
thy misfortunes are not terminated. Ungrateful boy ! 
thou ſhalt quit my iſle, only to be the prey of new 
diſaſters. I ſhall be avenged; thou ſhalt regret Ca- 


@ LYPSo, but in vain : NEPTUNE, {till incenſed againſt _ 


thy father, who offended him in Sicily, and ſolicited 
by Eg Us, whom thou haſt treated with contempt 
in thEAſle of Cyprus, prepares for thee other ſtorms. 
Thy father is not dead, and thou ſhalt ſee him again; 


but thou ſhalt ſee, without knowing him ; nor ſhalt 


thou rejoin him in Ithaca till after having been the 
ſport of the moſt cruel fortune. Go: I conjure the 
celeſtial powers to avenge me! Mayſt thou, ſuſ- 
pended from a pointed rock, b by the ſea, 
and blaſted by the thunder, vainly invoke CALYP50, 


who will be overjoyed at thy ſufferings.” 


Having thus vented her indignation, her diſtrated 
mind was ready to take new reſolutions, directly con- 
trary. Love again excited in her heart a deſire to 
detain TELEMAcnvus. © Let him live,” ſaid ſhe 
to herſelf, © let him continue e here; perhaps he will 
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at laſt be ſenſible bow much 1 have done ſor bim. 


EuchAkis cannot, like me, beftow on him immor- 


tality. O fhort-fighted CAL Y SO ! thou haſt be- 
trayed thyſelf by thy oath: thou art now faſt bound; 


and having ſworn by the waters of Styx, there remains 
no more hope for thee.” Nobody heard theſe words: 
but the furies appeared in her countenance, and all 
the poiſonous venom of black Cocytus ſeemed to 


exhale from her heart. 


TEzLEMACHUus was ſtruck with horror at her. This 
ſhe perceived (for what can eſcape the penetration 
of a lover?) and his horror redoubled * 
Like a Bacchanal, who fills che air with howlmgs till 
the lofty mountains of Thrace re- echo with the ſound, 
fo did the goddeſs traverſe the woods, with a dart in 
her hand, calling all her nymphs, and threatening 
to put to death whoever did not follow her. Terri- 
fied with this menace, they all ran after her crowd- 
ing. Even Evucharis followed with tears in her 
eyes, diſtantly looking at TELEMA CHs, to whom 
the durſt no longer ſpeak. The goddefs ſnuddered 
ſeeing her near; and, far from being appeaſed by 
her. ſubmiſſion, became more outrageous, finding Q 
that her beauty was heightened by diſtreſs. 

Now TELEMAacHvs was left alone with M gay; 
he claſped his knees, afraid to embrace hin 
wiſe, or to look at him. He ſhed a flood of tears; 
he would have ſpoke; his voice failed: words failed 
him yet more; he neither knew what he ſhould do, 
what he was doing, or what he wiſhed to do. At laſt 
he exclaimed, * O MxnTor ! my true father, de- 
liver me from ſo many woes. I can neither forſake, 


. nor follow you. Deliver me from ſo many woes : 


deliver me from myſelf, give me death.” | 
MzxTor embraces, comforts, encourages him; 
without Pattering his paſſion, teaches him to ſupport 
himſelf. Son of the ſage ULYssEs,” ſaid he, whom 
the gods have ſo much loved, and love ſtill; as a 
conſequence of their regard you ſuffer ſuch. dreadful 
WOCS, 
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woes. He who has never felt his own weakneſs, 
and the violence of his paſſions, is not yet wiſe ; 
is unacquainted with himſelf, and knows not how 
to diſtruft himſelf. The gods have led you, as it 
were, by the hand, to the very brink of the preci- 
pice; to ſhew you its height without ſuffering you 
to fall down it. Underſtand now what you never 
would have underſtood had you not felt it. In 
vain, before, had been relations of the delufions of 
love, which flatters enly to deſtroy, and which, under 
ſeeming ſweets, conceals moſt exquiſite bitterneſs. 
He that boy full of charms, attended with 
rts, and graces. You ſaw him: he ſtole 
't, and you took pleaſure in permitting the 
theft. You induſtriouſly ſought pretences not to 
now the wound in your heart. You endeavoured 
o deceive me, and to flatter yourſelf : you appre- 
* no danger. Behold the effects of your raſh- * 

neſs : you requelt death, as the only hope left you ; 

the diſtracted goddeſs raves like an infernal fury; 

_ EUcHaARs is — by a flame more inſupport- 

able than the agonies of death; all the nymphs, 

5 eien jealouſy, are ready to tear each other in pieces z 

his has the treacherous Cuip done, who ap- 

mild. Recall your courage: how greatly 

gods love you, ſince they open a fair way to 

you, by which to eſcape Cup ip, and once more to 

ſee your native land! CaLyPso herſelf is bound 

to diſmiſs you; the ſhip is quite ready : why then 

delay we a moment to quit. this iſle, where virtue 

cannot dwell ?” | 

So ſaying, Mx NTOR took him by the hand, draws 

ing him toward the ſhore. TELEMAcHus followed 

with reluctance, continually looking behind, and 

gazing at EuchARIs as ſhe withdrew. As he could 

not ſee her face, he marked her fine braided hair, 

her flowing robe, her noble mien. He would wil- 

Ugly have kiſſed her footſteps. Even when he had 

loſt fight of her, he liſtened n fancying he 


ä | hear 
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heard her voice; though abſent, ſhe was yet before 


him. She was depicted to the life in his imagination; 
he even thought himſelf talking to her, not know- 
ing where he was, nor liſtening to MENTOR. At 
laſt, waking as from a deep ſleep, he thus accoſted 
MexTor : I am determined to go with you, but 
I have not yet bid adieu to Evucxarrs. I would 
rather die than leave her ſo ungratefully. Wait till 
1 ſee her again, the laſt time, to bid her an eternal 
farewel. At leaſt, ſuffer me to ſay thus much to 
her: O nymph, the cruel gods, the gods jealous 
of my happineſs, force me to depart : blMWooner 
ſhall they deprive me of life, than of myM@@nſtant 
remembrance of you.” O, my father, eitfier grant 
me this reaſonable, this laſt conſolation, or take 
away my life this inſtant. No, I vill neither abid 


in this iſland, nor abandon myſelf to love. It Is not 


love, but only friendſhip and gratitude my heart 
feels for Eucuaris. Satisfied to bid her only pnge' 
more adieu, I accompany you without deldF.” 
« How greatly I pity you!” ſaid Marron v 
< your paſſion is ſo violent, you are not ſenſible of 
it. You pretend to tranquillity, yet aſk for death 
You dare maintain, that love has not vanquiſhed 
you, yet cannot you tear yourſelf from the (ny 


mph 
you love? You ſee, you hear, her only: very 
thing exe blind and deaf. Thus does a man in the 
delirium of a fever ſay, I am not ſick. O blind TE- 
LEMACHUS, you would have renounced PENELOPE, 
who longs for your return; UL yssEs, whom you 


ſhall ſee again; Ithaca, where you are to reign ; the 


glory and high deſtiny which the gods have promiſed 
you by ſo many miracles wrought in your favour ! 
All theſe bleſſings would you have renounced, to live 
in diſhonour with Eucaxaris ! And will you yet ſay, 
that love has not attached you to her? What then 
makes you unealy? Why wiſh you for death? 
Whence the tranſports wherein you ſpake before 
the goddeſs ? I do not accule you of infincerity, but 

; | | ] lament 
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T lament your blindneſs. Fly, TELEZMA ches, fly. 
Only by flight can love be overcome. Againſt ſuch 
an enemy true courage conſiſts in fear and flight ; 


and flight too, without deliberation, and without tak- 


ing time ſo much as to look back. You have not 
forgot the ſolicitudes you have coſt me ſince your 
childhood, and from how many dangers you have 
eſcaped by following my advice : either truſt me, 


or give me leave to quit you. Did you know how 


at grieves me, to ſee you run thus to ruin! did you 
at I have ſuffered, while I forbore ſpeaking 

he pangs of the mother who bore you 
rt of mine: I was filent; I ſuppreſſed 
my chagrin; I ſtifled my fighs, ſtill lioping you 


2 return to me. O my ſon, my dear ſon, 


mfort my heart, reſtore me what is dearer to me 


than life. Reſtore me TEgLEMAchus, whom I have 
loſt; return again to yourſelf, If your wiſdom con- 


N 
i * 


trouls love, I live, and live happy; but if love 
mifleads you, in ſpite of wiſdom, Mxxrox cannot 


ſurvive.“ 


While Mx rox ſpoke thus, he continued advanc- 
ing toward the ſea; and TELEMAcCHus, though not 
alreagꝝ ſo much invigorated as to follow him freely, 
yet Menough to ſaffer himſelf to be led without 
reſiſtance. MIxERVA, ſtill diſguiſed under the figure 
of MEnToR, inviſibly covering TRELEMACHUS with 
her ægis, and diffuſing a ray of divinity around 
him, inſpired him with a fortitude he had never ex- 
perienced ſince he entered the iſland. They at laſt 
arrived at a part where the coaſt . ſteep and 
craggy : a rock continually beaten by the foaming 
waves. From this height, looking to ſee if the ſhip 
Mxron had built was ſtill in the fame place, 


they beheld a diſmal ſpectacle. 


Cuye1p was extremely chagrined to find that the 
old ſtranger not only was inſenſible to his darts; but 
had reſcued TELEMUAchus. He wept with vexa- 
tion, and fought CAL x so, roaming through the 

| gloomy 
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gloomy foreſts. At fight of him ſhe ſhuddered; 
and felt all the wounds in her heart bleed afreſh. 
.Cvy1p accoſted her thus: * You a goddeſs, yet 
ſuffer yourſelf to be overcome by a weak mortal, 
who is priſoner in your iſle ! Why do you ſuffer him 
to leave it?” © O, miſchievous Cup ip!“ ſhe re- 
plied, © I will no longer liſten to thy. pernicious 
counſels : it is thou who haſt drawn me from pro- 
found and ſweet tranquillity, to may me in an 
abyſs of miſery. It is done; I have {worn by the 
waters of Styx to let TELEMACHUs go: 
himſelf, ſupreme of gods, dare not infring 
mendous oath, TELEMAcHvs quits my 111la@gFquit 
it alſo, miſchievous boy; thou haſt done mè more 
prejudice than he.” Cue, wiping away his tears, 
replied with an ironical and malicious ſneer : « Herk 
is a mighty difficulty truly ! let me manage; keep. 
your oath, nor oppoſe the departure of TELEMA- 
chus. Neither I, nor your nymphs, have ſworn by 
the waters of Styx that we will let him go. I will 
prompt them to ſet on fire that ſhip which MENTOR 
has built in ſuch a hurry. His diligence,” which 
ſurpriſed you, will ſignify nothing. He ſhall befur- 
priſed in his turn, and ſhall have no other mgans to 
deprive you of TELEMAchus.“ £7 
Theſe flattering words inſpired the heart of CA- 
LYPsSo with freſh hope and joy. The effect of the 
cooling zephyr on the banks of a rivulet is, refreſn- 
ing the panting flocks that faint beneath the ſum- 
mer's heat; ſuch effect had this propoſal in ſoothing 
the deſpair of the goddeſs. Her looks reſumed ſere- 
nity, her eyes. ſweetneſs; the gloomy ſolicitudes 
that preyed on her heart for a moment fled from 
her. She pauſed, ſmiled, careſſed the gameſome 
god; and by thoſe carefles prepared herſelf new 
troubles. 
*Cvy1D, ſatisfied he had perſuaded her, went to 
perſuade the nymphs, who were diſperſed all over 
"the mountains, like a flock of ſheep, purſued oy fa- 
EL | miſned 
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miſhed wolves, and driven far from the ſhepherd, 
Cve1D re- aſſembled them, and accoſted them thus: 
% TELEMACHUS is {till in your power. Haſten 
to burn the veſſel which preſumptuous MENTOR 
has built for his flight.” At once they lighted torches; 
then ran to the ſhore, agitated, ſcreaming, toſſing their 
diſhevelled locks like bacchanals. Already the curling 
flame aſcends ; it deyours the veſſel, compoſed of dry 
timber, and coated with pitch ; columns of ſmoke 
and flame riſe to the clouds. 

From the ſummit of the rock, TELEMACHUs 
and MENTOR beheld the flames, and heard the 
ſhoutiffg nymphs. TELEMAChus was tempted to 
rejoice at this event ; for his heart was not yet cured ; 
and MENTroR perceived his paſſion was like a fire 
ilLextinguiſhed, which breaks out from time to time 
from ugderneath its aſhes, and fiercely ſparkles as it 
burns. Now,” ſaid TELEMACHUs, am I again 
entanglgl in my bonds. No hope remains of our 
quitting this iſle.” | | 
MEN ron ſaw plainly that TELEMACHVUs was go- 
ing to relapſe into all his weakneſſes, and that not 
a moment was to be loſt. He pereeived far out 
at ſea a ſhip at anchor, not daring to approach the 
iſlan@, for all pilots knew the iſle of Calypſo was 
inacceſſible to mortals. Inſtantly the ſagacious ME N- 
TOR puſhed TELEMAcHus into the fea, as he fat 
on the edge of a rock, and threw himſelf headlong 
after him. TELEMACRHuus, ſurpriſed by this violent 
fall, and toſſed about by the waves, ſwallowed bit- 
ter draughts of ſea-water. But, recollecting himſelf, 

and ſeeing MENTOR holding out his arm to aſſiſt him 

in ſwimming, he thought of nothing now but to in- 
creaſe his diſtance from the fatal iſle. 

The nymphs, who thought they held their cap- 
tives {afe, unable to hinder their eſcape, broke out 
in furious exclamations. CALyYyPso, inconſolable, 
retired within her grotto, which echoed with her 
ſhrieks. Cue1D, who ſaw his triumph changed into 

; Q2 "Mi ſhame. 
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a ſhameful overthrow, riſing into middle air, flap- 
ping his wings, flew to the Idalian grove, where his 
cruel mother waited his return. Her offspring, 
ſtill more cruel, conſoled himſelf by laughing with 
her at the miſchiefs they had done. In proportion 
as TzxLeMAcnvs advanced from the iſland, he felt 
with pleaſure his courage and his love of virtue re- 
vive. © I now feel,” ſaid he to MENTOR, „the 
truth of what you told me, but which, for want of 
experience, I could not believe; that vice can only 
be conquered by flight, O my father, how have 
the gods loved me, in granting me your aſſiſtance! 
1 deſerved to have been deprived of it, and left 
to myſelf. I now fear neither ſtorms, nor winds, 
nor ſeas. I fear only my paſſions. Cvue1p alone is 
more to be dreaded than all poſſible e 
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ARGUMENT OP THE EIGHTH BOOK. 


MENTOR and ins are kindly receivid on 
hoard the ſhip, which was from Tyre, and commanded 
by ADpoam tbe brother of NArBat. The cap- 

lain ſoon knew TELEMACHvus again, and informed 
bim of the tragical death of PY MAL TON and As- 
TARBE, and that BALEAZAR, whom the tyrant, 
his father, bad diſgraced at the inſtigation of that - 

woman, had been advanced to the throne. During 
an entertainment be gave MExToR and TELE 
 MAcavs, Acnitoas ſung ſo charmingly, that be 
drewQthe tritons, nereids, and the other ſea-gods 
and goddeſſes about the ſhip. MenrTos, taking a 
lyre, far excels Acritoas in playing upon it. 
Apo thenrecounts the wonders of BoETICA, de- 
ſomibing the mild temperature of the air, with other 
1 and beauties of the country; \where the 
inugbitants lead a calm, peaceable life, with a great 


Jomplicity of mer. 
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THE EIGHTH D868. 


T ſhip at anchor, towards which they 
ſwam, was from Pheœnicia, and bound ta 
Epirus. Theſe Phœnicians had ſeen TETEMAchus 
in his paſſage from Egypt to Tyre, but they could 
= recognize him amid the waves. MEwNToR, hav- 
ing approached near enough the ſhip to be heard, 
raiſed his head above the water, and, with a loud 
voice, thus he ſpake: O Phoenicians; ſo ready in 
aſſiſting all nations, refuſe not to ſave the lives of 
two men, who expect it from your humanity. If 
you venerate the gods, take us on board Þ we will 
accompany you whitherſoever you are bound.” The 
commander replied: “ We receive you on board 


with pleaſure; we are not to learn our duty to- 


ward ſtrangers in ſuch evident diftreſs.” Acgord- 
ingly they took them on board. They were ſcarce 
admitted, when their breath failed them, a he: / they 
became motionleſs ; having ſwam long, an ſtrug⸗ 
gled hard with the waves. By degrees, they reco- 
vered ſtrength; their clothes, which were ſo tho- 
roughly wet chat the water poured from them in 
abundance, were changed. When they were able 


to ſpeak; the Phœnicians crowded about them, im- 


patient to hear their adventures. The commander 
enquired of them : ** How did you enter that ifland 
whence you came ? Ir 1s faid to be inhabited by a 
cruel goddeſs, who ſuffers nobody to land in it. Be- 
ſides, it is ſurrounded with frightful rocks, againſt 
which the ſea beats in idle fury, fo that there is no 
approaching it without being ſhipwrecked. 
MExTor rephed : “ We were caſt upon it; we 
are 
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are Greeks, our country is Ithaca, not far from 
Epirus, whither you are bound. Should you not | 
wiſh- to put into Ithaca which lies in your way, 
to carry us to Epirus is enough; we. ſhall find friends 
there to convey us the ſhort diſtance to Ithaca, and 
we ſhall ever owe to you the joy of ſeeing again _ | 
what. we moſt value in the world.” 3 | 

Thus MENTOR was ſpeaker ; and TELEMACRHus 
keeping filence, left him to ſpeak ; for the faults. of 
his conduct in the iſle of CaLyeso had greatly in- 
creaſed his prudence. He miſtruſted himſelf, and felt 
the neceſſity of following the ſage counſels of Mz x- i 
TOR ; ſo that when he could not by ſpeaking aſk his * 

Advice, at leaſt he conſulted his eyes, and endeavour- 1 
ed to diſcover his ſentiments. 

The Phoenician commander fixing his eyes on 
TzLEMAchus, thought he remembered to have 
ſeen him; but his remembrance was confuſed 

and embarraſſed. Allow me,” ſaid he, to aſk 


It if you recollect to have ſeen me before, as I 


ave'a notion I have ſeen you: your face is not un- 
nown to me; it {truck me at firſt ; but I know not 
where I might have ſeen you: perhaps your memory | 
aſſiſt mine.” TELEMAcnus rephed, with | 
ed ſurpriſe and joy: «„ The fight of you 
has the ſame effect on me: I have ſeen you ſome- 
where; I remember you, but cannot recollect whe- 
ther at Tyre or in Egypt.” Then the Phoenician, 
like a man awaking in the morning, who by de- 
grees recollects the fleeting dream that had vaniſhed 
with his ſleep, exclaimed immediately : © You are 
TELEMAchus, for whom NarBAL conceived a 
friendſhip, in our paſſage from Egypt. 1 am his 
brother; of whom without doubt he muſt have often 
{poke to you. I left you with him, after our return 
from Egypt; being obliged to embark for the fa- 
mous Bcetica, near the Pillars of Hercules, far beyond 
the ſea. Thus having had but juſt a fight of you, 1 
no wonder I could not eaſily recollect you.” 1 [8 
7 find,” x 
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find,” ſaid TzLEMACHvs, © you are AvoAnt. 1 
had ſcarce an opportunity of ſeeing you at that time; 
but I know you by the converſation of NARBAL. 
O what joy, that I can be informed by you concern- 
ing a man who will ever be dear to me ! Is he ſtill at 
Tyre? Is he not ſuffering ſome cruel treatment from 
the jealous, the barbarous PY6MAL10N ?” Aboam, 
interrupting him, replied : © TELEMAcnvs, be aſ- 
ſured, Fortune hath committed you to one who will 
take every care of you. I will return you to the iſle 
of Ithaca, before I go to Epirus; i and you ſhall 
find equal friendſhip in NARBAL's brother, as in 
NaRBAL himſelf.” As he ſpoke thus, perceiving 
that the breeze he waited for was ſpringing up, 
he ordered to weigh anchor, hoiſt the fails, and ply 
the oars. Then he retired with MENTOR and TE- 
LEMACHUS, for private diſcourſe. 
J am going,” ſaid he, addreſſing TELEMACHUS, 

* to ſatisfy your curioſity, PyGMALION is no 
more ; the juſt gods have delivered the earth from 
him. As he truſted in nobody, nobody could truſt 
in him; good people contented themſelves with la- 
menting and avoiding his cruelties, unwilling actively 
to moleſt him. The wicked thought they co ot 
ſecure their own lives but by ending his. There 
was no Tyrian but was daily in danger of becom- 

ing an object of his miſtruſt : his guards, particu- 
larly, were thus expoſed ; for, as his life was in their 
hands, he dreaded them more than others, and, 
on the leaſt ſuſpicion, ſacrificed them to his ſafety. 
Thus, violently ſeeking ſecurity, he was unable to 
obtain it. Thoſe entruſted with his life were in con- 
tinual peril from his jealouſy, and could not relieve 
themſelves from this horrible ſituation, otherwiſe than 
by preventing the tyrant's ſuſpicions by his death. 

„ The impious As AR BE, of whom you have 
often heard, was the firſt to determine the king's de- 
ſtruction : ſhe being paſſionately in love with a rich 
young Tyrian, named Jo Az Ag, hoped to ſet him 

on 
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on the throne. To ſucceed in this deſign, ſhe' per- 
ſuaded the king, that his eldeſt ſon, named PA- 
DAEL, impatient to be his ſucceſſor, had conſpired 
againſt him; and ſhe produced falſe witneſſes to 
eſtabliſh this conſpiracy. The unhappy king put his 
innocent ſon to death. The ſecond ſon, named BA- 
LEAZAR, was ſent to Samos, pretendedly, to ac- 
quire the manners and ſciences of Greece; but in 
reality, becauſe AsTARBE had ſuggeſted to the 
king, that his abſence was neceſſary, to prevent his 
forming connections with the malcontents. Scarcely 
was he departed, when thoſe who commanded the 
veſſel, having been bribed by that cruel woman, 
contrived to founder in the night; they threw the 
young prince into the ſea, and ſaved themſelves by 
ſwimming to ſome foreign barks that waited to re- 
ceive them. 

In the mean time, PyGMALION alone was un- 
acquainted with AsTARBE's amours; he imagined 
himſelf the only object of her love. Thus did this 
miſtruſtful prince blindly repoſe implicit confidence 
in that wicked woman; blinded thus exceſſively by 
paſſion ! Now, his avarice prompted him to ſeek 
pretexts for putting to death Joazar, with whom 
ASTARBE Was ſo deſperately in love; and to ſeize 
the young man's wealth was his conſtant ſtudy. | 

« While PYGMAL10N was thus a prey to avarice, 
love, and diſtruſt, AsTARBE haſtened to deprive 
him of life, apprehenſive that, perhaps, he had diſ- 
covered ſomewhat of her infamous intrigues with JoA- 
ZAR : beſides, ſhe knew that avarice alone was ſuf- 
ficient to determine the king's cruelty againſt that 
young man ; ſhe concluded, therefore, not a mo- 
ment ſhould be loſt to prevent it. The principal 
officers of the palace ſhe ſaw were ready to imbrue 
their hands in the king's blood; ſhe heard every 
day accounts of ſome new conſpiracy ; but ſhe was 
afraid to entruſt her deſign to any, leſt ſhe ſhould. 
be betrayed, To poiſon Py6MaLlion auch 

er 
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her ſureſt and ſafeſt. He had generally nobody at 


table beſides her, and what he intended for his own 
eating he dreſſed himſelf, miſtruſting every hand but 
this own. The better to conceal this miſtruſt, and 
to avoid notice while he was dreffing victuals, he ſhut 
himſelf up in the moſt retired part of his palace; 
he dared not venture to enjoy the pleaſures of the 
table, he dared not eat of any thing which he knew 
not how to prepare himſelf. Conſequently he was ex- 
cluded not only from all food and delicacies, pre- 
pared by profeſſed cooks; but alſo from wine, bread, 
ſalt, oil, milk, or other ordinary food: he ate only 
fruits which he gathered with his own hands in his 
garden, or pulſe which he had ſown, and dreſſed him- 
ſelf. His only drink was water, which he drew 
himſelf from a well ſhut up in a part of his palace, 
the key of which he always kept. Though he ſeemed 
ſo full of confidence in AsTARBE, he omitted not 
to guard againſt even her: he made her always firſt . 
partake of whatever he was to eat or drink, that if 
he was poiſoned, ſhe might ſhare his fate, and might 
not hope to ſurvive him. But, having taken an an- 
tidote, which an old woman, the confidante of her 
amours, and ſtill more wicked than herſelf, had fur- 
niſhed her with, ſhe was no longer deterred from 
poiſoning the king. And thus ſhe ſucceeded :—the 
old woman, whom I juſt mentioned, ſuddenly made a 
noiſe at a door, the inſtant they were fitting down 
to table. The king, ever expecting to be mur- 
dered, alarmed, ran immediately to that door to fee if 
it was thoroughly faſt. The old woman retired, and 
the king was in great perplexity, not knowing what 


to think of what he had heard, nor daring to open the 


door to enquire. _ASTARBE encourages him, careſſes 
him, and preſſes him to eat; for ſhe had thrown 
poiſon into his golden cup, while he went to the 
door. PyGMAL10N, according to cuſtom, bid her 
drink firſt, which ſhe did boldly, truſting to the 
antidote. He then drank alſo, and ſoon after ſwooned. 

| ASTARBE, 
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ASTARBE, who knew that he would kill her on 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, began to tear her clothes and 
hair, ſhrieking moſt hideouſly ; the | embraced the 
dying king, claſped him in her arms, bedewed him 
with a flood of tears, — for tears this artful woman 
had at command, they coſt her nothing: At laſt, 
when ſhe ſaw the king ready to expire, and almoſt 
in the agony of death, left he ſhould recover, and 
attempt to make her die with him, ſhe paſſed from 
careſſes, and the ſtrongeſt marks of tenderneſs, to 
the moſt ſavage fury; ſhe flew upon him, and 
ſtrangled him. Then ſnatching the royal ring from 
his finger, and the diadem from his head, ſhe ſent 
for JoAz Ak, and gave them both to him; flat» 
tering herſelf that all who had been her adherents, 
would infallibly indulge her paſſion, and proclaim 
ber lover king. But thoſe who had been the moſt _ 
forward to pleaſe her were mean, mercenary wretches, + - 
altogether incapable of ſincere attachment. Beſides, 
they were deſtitute of courage, and dreaded the ene- , 
mies ASTARBE had drawn on herſelf; in fact, they 
dreaded ftill more the haughtineſs, diſſimulation, and 
cruelty of this impious woman. Each for his own 
ſecurity deſired her deſtruction. | 1 
6 The palace, by this time, was a dreadful ſcene 
of tumult, every where were heard the exclama- 
tions of thoſe crying: *The king is dead!” Some 
were diſmayed ; others ran to arms. All, though 
fearful of what might follow, ſeemed pleaſed with 
the news. The report rapidly ſpread from mouth 
to mouth, throughout the vaſt city of Tyre, but found 
not a ſingle perſon who regretted the king; his demiſe 
was counted the deliverance, and relief of the whole 
people. NAR BAL received the news with great emo: 
tion. He lamented, like a good man, the infatuation 
of PyYGMAL1ON in betraying himſelf by implicit 
ſubjection to the wicked , ASTARBE ; and in prefers ,, 
ring to be an execrable tyrant, rather than (according 
to the duty of a king) the father of his people. Soli- 
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citous for the public welfare, with ſ IP) he collected 
all the virtuous men to oppoſe AsTARBE, whoſe 
tyranny would have produced a reign more inſup- 
portable than that juſt ended. 

e NAnBAL knew that BALEAZAR was not drown- 
ed, when thrown into the ſea. Thoſe who aflured 
ASTARBE he was dead, actually believed it: but fa- 
voured by the night he had ſaved himſelf by ſwim- 
ming, and had been taken on board a bark by ſome 
Cretan merchants, who pitied his fituation. He had 
not ventured to return to his father's dominions, ſuſ- 
pecting the deſign on his life, fearing no leſs the 
cruel jealouſy of PY6MAL1on, than the intrigues 
of ASsTARBE. He continued wandering a long time, 
in diſguiſe, on the coaſt of Syria, where the Cretan 
merchants had left him ; he was even obliged, for 
. ſubſiſtence, to turn ſhepherd. At laſt he found means 
to inform NAuBAI of his ſituation, to whom, as a 
man of approved virtue, he thought he might confſtle 

his ſecret and his life. NARBAL, though ill uſed 

by the father, yet loved the ſon, and watched his 
intereſts; but he ſo took care of them, as might“ 
hinder him from violating the duty he owed his 
father; and he e to bear with patience 
his unhappy lot. 

* BALEAZAR had written to NARBAL : * When 
you think I may venture to viſit you, ſend me a 
gold ring, by which I ſhall underſtand directly that 
it is time to join you.” During the life of PYoMA- 
Liox, NARBAL did not think proper to ſend for 
him; it would have too greatly riſqued the life of 
the prince and his own, ſo difficult was it to elude 
the jealouſy and rigorous vigilance of PY SMALION. 
But when that unhappy king had made an exit ſuit- 
able to his crimes, NARBAL inſtantly ſent the gold 
ring to BALEAZAR, who, letting out directly, arriv- 
ed at Tyre when the whole city was in anxiety re- 
ſpecting a ſucceſſor to PY MAL ION. He was readily 
Fecognizen by the Principal N and by the 

whole 
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. whole people; who loved him, not from love to 
the late king, whom they all deteſted, but on ac- 
count of his moderation and mildneſs. His long 
misfortunes too recommended him greatly, and gave 
an additional luſtre to all his virtues, melting every 
heart in his favour. NARBAL aſſembled the chief 
citizens, the old men who compoſed the council, and 
the prieſts of the great goddeſs of Phoenicia. By theſe 
BALEAZAR was ſaluted king; they ordered the 
heralds to proclaim him; and the people anſwered 
by thouſands of joyful acclamations. ASTARBE 
heard theſe in the moſt ſecret part of the palace, 
where ſhe was ſhut up with her infamous paramour 
JoAz Ax. All the villains ſhe had employed during 
the life of PVYGMALION had forſaken her; for the 
bad fear and diſtruſt the bad, and deſire not to ſee 
them in favour, Corrupt men know how greatly 
their fellows would abuſe authority, and how tyran= » 
nal they would be. But they more readily ſubmit 
to the good, hoping, at leaſt, to find in them mo=- 
deration and lenity. Around AsTARBE, therefore, 
now remained only certain accomplices in her atro= 
cious crimes, who could expect only puniſhment. 

The palace was forced: theſe miſcreants dared 
make little reſiſtance, but thought only of flight, 
ASTARBE endeavoured to eſcape diſguiſed as a ſlave, 

but being known by a ſoldier, was taken, and with 

great difficulty were the enraged people kept from 
tearing her in pieces. They had already begun to 
drag her through the mud of the ſtreets, when N 4r--" 
BAL reſcued her from the hands of the populace. , 
Then ſhe begged to ſpeak to BALE AE AR, hoping to 
dazzle him with her charms, and to make him be- 
lieve that ſhe would diſcover ſecrets of importance. 
BALEAZAR could not refuſe her a hearing. At firſt,; © 
ſhe aſſumed ſuch a mild, modeſt air, as, together with 
her beauty, were ſufficient to ſubdue the moſt inve- 
tcrate hearts. She flattered BALEAZAR with praiſes. 
the moſt delicate and inſinuating; repreſented how 
" 0 much 
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, 
1 much Py6MAL1oxN had loved her; by whoſe aſhes 
i ſhe conjured him to have compaſſion upon her ; 
ſhe invoked the gods, as if ſhe had fincerely wor- 
ſhipped them ; ſhe ſhed a flood of tears ; ſhe threw 
herſelf at the king s feet. Then ſhe uſed her utmoſt 
endeavours to render ſuſpicious and hateful his moſt 
affectionate ſervants. She accuſed NARBAL of hav- 
ing been engaged in a plot againſt PY6MAL1on, 
and of having tampered with the people to get 
himſelf advanced to the throne, in prejudice of 
BALEAZAR : ſhe further charged him with intending | 
to poiſon that young prince; and forged calumnies 
of the like nature againſt every other virtuous Ty- 
rian, hoping to find in the heart of BaLzazar the 
fame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion as ſhe had found in that 
of PYG6MALION. But that prince, no longer able to 
endure her rancour and malignity, interrupted her, 
and called his guards. She was committed to pri- 
fon, and fome old men, eminent for wiſdom, 
commiſſioned to examine her whole conduct. 
They diſcovered, with horror, that ſhe had poi- 
ſoned, and ſtifled PVGMAL ION; her whole life ap- 
peared a ſeries of monſtrous crimes. They were about 
to ſentence her to ſuffer the puniſhment inflicted in 
Phcenicia only on the greateſt criminals; namely, 
to be burnt by a ſlow fire. But when ſhe found her 
ſituation hopeleſs, ſhe became like a helliſn fury. 
She ſwallowed poiſon, which ſhe always carried 
about her, to make away with herſelf, in caſe ſhe 
was condemned to a death of lingering torment, 
Thoſe who guarded her, perceived that ſhe ſuffered 
” moſt excruciating pains, and would have aſſiſted 
her; but ſhe made them no anſwer ; by figns inti- 
mating her refuſal of relief. They ſpoke to her of 
the juſt gods, whom ſhe had offended; but, inſtead 
of diſcovering the abaſement and penitence her guilt 
required, ſhe looked toward heaven with arrogance 
and contempt, as if to inſult the gods. 
In her dying countenance were delineated im- 
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piety and rage; there remained no traces of that 
beauty which had been the bane of ſo many men. 
Every grace was gone; her darkened eyes ſhot 
looks of ſavage fiercenels, as they rolled in her head. 
Her lips trembled with convulſive motion; her 
mouth extended in a moſt horrible gape. Her 
countenance was ſhrivelled up, hideouſly diſtorted ; 
livid paleneſs, and mortal cold ſeized all her body. 
Sometimes ſhe ſeemed reviving, but it was only to 
redouble her ſhrieks. At laſt ſhe expired; leav- 
ing all who ſaw her full of horror and amaze- 
ment, Her impious manes went, without doubt, 
to thoſe diſmal regions, where the cruel Danaids 
eternally draw water in perforated vaſes ; where Ixion 
ever turns his wheel; where Tantalus, burning 
with thirſt, can never drink the water that flies 
his lips; where Siſyphus in vain rolls up that huge 
ſtone, which inſtantly rolls back again; and where 
Tus will ever feel in his freſh-growing liver the 

vulture which devours it. | 
% BALEAZAR, delivered from this monſter, offered 
numerous ſacrifices in thankſgiving to the gods. He 
has begun his reign by a conduct very different 
from that of Py6MALion. He endeavours to make 
commerce flouriſh again, which daily was decaying - 
more and more; he conſults NARBAL in all matters 
of importance, but is not governed by him ; for he 
will ſee every thing with his own eyes. He hears 
every advice and opinion which is offered; and 
adopts that which appears to him moſt eligible. He 
is loved by his people; and poſſeſſing their hearts, 
poſſeſſes greater treaſure, than his father could amaſs 
by bis cruel avarice; for there is no family that, 
were he in emergency, would withhold from him 
its whole ſubſtance : ſo that what they retain is more 
his own than if he took it from them. He need take 
no meaſures for the ſecurity of his perſon ; he is 
ſurrounded by the ſureſt of guards, the love of 
his people. There is not one of his ſubje&s but _ 
| the 
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the loſs of him, or who would not riſk his own * life 
to preſerve that of ſo good a king. He 1s happy, 
and all his people are happy with him. He fears to 
overload his ſubjects; while they fear they ſhould not 
offer him a ſufficient proportion of their wealth; he 
indulges them in plenty, yet plenty renders them 
neither indocile, nor inſolent; but they continue 
induſtrious, diligently commercial, and adhering 
ſteadily to the purity of their ancient laws. Phœ- 
nicia is reſtored to her higheſt pinnacle of glory and 
grandeur; to her young king ſhe owes all her pro- 
ſperity. 

% NARBAL governs under * O TELEMA- 
chus, with what pleaſure wopld he load you with 
preſents, were you now his gueſt | How happy would 
he be 1n conveying you magnificently to your native 
land! Am I not then happy to do what he would 
be overjoyed to do himſelf, to carry the ſon of 
ULyYssEs to Ithaca, and ſet him on the thr 
that he may there reign as wiſely as BALEAZAR s ns 
at Tyre?“ 

When Abou had finiſhed his narrative, TELEMA- 
cHps embraced him tenderly ; delighted with the 
tidings he had communicated, and ſtill more affected 
with the kindneſs ſhewn him in his diſtreſs. Apoam 
then enquired, how he had ventured into CALYPs0's 
ile. TELEMACHUS, in turn, related his leaving 
Tyre; his paſſage to Cyprus; how he found MEN- 
To again; their voyage to Crete; the public games 
for the election of a king, after the flight of Ipo- 
MENEUS; the anger of VENVs; their ſhipwreck ; 
with what pleaſure CAL VSO had received them; 
how jealous ſhe had been of one of her nymphs; 
and how MENTOR had thrown his friend into the 
ſea, when he diſcoyered the Phoenician ſhip. After 
theſe diſcourſes, Abo regaled them with a mag- 
nificent entertainment ; and to manifeſt the greater 
Joy, he united every pleaſure that could delight 
them, While at table, they were ſerved by young 
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Pheœnicians, clad in white, and crowned with flowers; 
the molt exquiſite perfumes of the Eaſt were burnt. 
| The ſeats of the rowers were filled with flute players. 
AcHnirtoas interrupted them from time to time by 
the ſoft harmony of his voice and lyre, worthy the 
attention at the feſtivals of the geds, and to charm 
the ears of Apollo himſelf. The tritons, the nereids, 
and the other marine gods and goddeſſes, even the 
ſea-monſters, quitting their deep and humid grots, 
crowded round the ſhip, charmed by ſuch melo- 
dy. A band of young Pheœnicians, of fingular 
beauty, clad in linen whiter than ſnow, danced a 
long time the dances of their own country ; then 
thoſe of Egypt; then thoſe of Greece: while at in- 
tervals trumpets made the waves re-echo to the 
diſtant coaſts. The filence of the night, the ſtil- 
neſs of the ſea, the trembling light of the moon 
playing on the waters, the deep azure of the ſky 
ane with glittering ſtars, contributed to in- 

aſe the beauty of the ſpectacle. | 
TELEMACHUs, from natural vivacity and ſenſi- 
bility, was delighted with theſe pleaſures, yet he 
durſt not wholly give up his heart to them. Since 
the mortifying proof he had experienced in the iſland - 
of CaLyeso, how ready the paſſions of youth are 
to exceſs, every pleaſure, even the molt innocent, 
alarmed him; and all were ſuſpected by him. Look- 
ing at MzxrTos, he ſought in his countenance and 
in his eyes what were his ſentiments of theſe enter- 
tainments. MranTor was pleaſed to perceive his 
embarraſſment, but ſeemed not to notice it. At laſt, 
affected with his moderation, he ſaid to him ſmiling : 
«© | know what you fear; your fear is laudable, but 
muſt not be carried too far. Nobody will ever 
wiſh more than I do. your enjoyment of pleaſures ; | 
but pleaſures that- will neither intoxicate nor ener- 
vate you. Pleaſures you muſt have, ſuch as re- 
freſh you ; ſuch as you enjoy while in poſſeſſion of 
yourſelf ; not ſuch as enſlave you. I wiſh por 
plea- 
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pleaſures calm and ſerene ; not ſuch as turn a man 
into a ſavage brute. You may now, with propriety, 
refreſh yourſelf after all your hardſhips. Enjoy the 
amuſements Apoam offers you, with gratitude and 
good humour. Be joyful, TELEMAcnvs, be joyful. 
Wiſdom diſclaims all auſterity and affectation; all 
true pleaſures are derived from her: ſhe alone can 
mingle them genuine and durable ; ſhe alone can 
blend mirth and ſport with ſerious and important bu- 
ſineſs; ſhe prepares pleaſure by labour, and cheers 
labour by pleaſure. Wiſdom is not aſhamed to ap- 
pear lively when proper.“ 

Thus ſaying, MENTOR took a lyre, and played on 
it ſo artfully, that Ach ros, ſtung with jealouſy, 
and in great confuſion, dropped his inſtrument : he 
changed colour ; his eyes ſparkled with fire ; his 
ſhame and diſorder muſt have been obſerved by all 
preſent, had not their very fouls been engaged by 
the lyre of MENTOR. Hardly durſt they breath; 
for fear of interrupting the ſilence, and loſing ſone- 
thing of this divine ſong ; they were in conſtant pain 
leſt he ſhould end too ſoon. MenrTor's voice had 
no effeminate ſoftneſs, but was ſtrong, pliant, and 
affecting, even in the minuteſt paſſages. | 

He firſt ſung the praiſes of JuerTER, father 
and king of gods and men, who with a nod ſhakes 
the univerſe. Then he introduced Mi xERVA, ſprung 
from JueiTER's head; meaning thereby the wiſ- 
dom that god originates in his own mind, which 
from him deſcends to illuminate the docile among 
mankind. Mx ro ſung theſe truths with ſo affectin 
a voice, and ſo much devotion, that the whole af 
ſembly thought themſelves tranſported to the higheſt 
ſummit of Olympus, and in preſence of JuriTER, 
whoſe looks are more piercing than his thunder. 
Next he ſung the unhappy fate of Narciſſus, who, 
becoming madly enamoured of his own beauty, and 
continually gazing at it in a fountain, pined away 
with grief, and was changed into a flower that bears his 
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name. Laſtly, he ſung the tragical death of the beau- 

tiful Adonis, torn by a wild boar; and whom Venus, 
though paſſionately in love with him, could not re- 
ſtore to life by all her bitter complaints to heaven. 

All that heard him now burſt into tears, and even 
felt a ſort of pleaſure in weeping. When he had done 
ſinging, the Pheœnicians, aſtoniſhed, gazed at each 
other: one faid, © Ir is Orpheus; it was thus with 
his lyre he tamed wild beaſts, and up-lifted rocks 
and woods ; thus he charmed Cerberus, ſuſpended 
the pains of Ixion and the Danaids, and ſoothed 
the inexorable Pluto, to regain the beautiful Eu- 
rydice from the infernal regions. — One ex- 
claimed: No; this is Linus, ſon of Apollo!“ 
another, ſaid, He was miſtaken; it was Apollo 

himſelf.— TzLEMAchus was no leſs {ſurpriſed than 
the reſt; for he did not know that MENTOR could, 
3 ſuch perfection, ſing and play on the lyre. Acni- 

too, having had time to diſguiſe his jealouſy, 
bes n now to extol MEenTor : but he bluſhed in 
praiſing him, and was not able to conclude his pa- 
negyric. MenrTos, obſerving his confuſion, took 
up the diſcourſe, as if he would have interrupted 
him; and endeavoured to make him eaſy, by giving 
him all the praiſes he deſerved. But Achiroas 
was not ealy : for he perceived that Mx ron ſur- 
paſſed him ſtill more in modeſty than in the muſic 
of his voice, | 

Mean while TeLEMAcavs turned to ADoay : 
J remember,” ſaid he, © you mentioned a voyage 

vou had made to Bœtica, after our return from Egypt. 
Bœtica is a country, of which ſuch wonders are told 
as ſeem ſcarcely credible. Be ſo kind to inform me 
what credit is due to theſe ſtories.” I will with 
pleaſure,” ſaid Apoam, give you an account of 

that famous country, worthy your curioſity; for it 
far exceeds what fame hath publiſhed concerning it. 
Accordingly, he thus began: The river Bots 
runs through a fertile country, under a temperate 
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thoſe fine wools in great requeſt among all rig 
lightful country; but the inhabitants, firgple in 
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ſky, always ſerene. The country takes its name 
from this river, whicn falls into the great ocean, 
near the pillars of Hercules, at the part where for- 
merly the impetuous ſea, breaking its bounds, 
parted the land of Tarſis from the continent of 
Africa. This country ſeems to have preſerved the 


delights of the golden age : the winters are mild, and 


the cold north winds never blow; the ſummer heat 
is always abated by refreſhing breezes that ſpring up 
to temper the air about noon. Thus the whole year 
ſeems one happy union of ſpring and autumn in per- 
petual alliance. | 


The lands, in the valleys and wide extended 


plains, yield yearly two harveſts; the highways arg 


edged with laurels, pomegranates, jeſſamines, and 
other trees, always green, and always in bloſſom. 
The mountains are covered with flocks, which furniſh 


There are ſeveral mines of gold and filver in thiggge- 
eir 
manners, and happy in that ſimplicity, diſdain to 
reckon ſilver and gold among their riches. -«TI hey 
eſteem only what truly ſupplies the real wants of 


man. When we firſt began to trade with them, we 


found gold and filver employed for the ſame pur- 


ores as iron; as, for inſtance, to make plough-ſhares. 
tute of foreign traffic, they had no occaſion for 
money. Theyare all either ſhepherds, or huſband- 


men. There are but few artificers to be ſeen in the 


country, for no other arts are allowed, but ſuch as 
miniſter to the real wants of life. Further, the inhabi- 
tants being moſtly given to agriculture, or to tending 
flocks, have generally ſkill enough to perform them- 
4 all the arts requiſite in their ſimple and frugal 

ie. 8 
The women ſpin their fine wool, and make ſtuffs 
of it, exceeding white and fine; they bake the 
bread, and dreſs the victuals; and this employment 
ts eaſy, for their diet conſiſts chiefly of fruits, or 
| milk, 
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milk, and rarely of fleſh meat. Of their ſheep-ſkins 
they make a light ſort of ſhoes and ſtockings 
for themſelves, their huſbands, and their children. 
They. likewiſe make tents, either of the bark of 
trees, or of waxed leather. All the clothing of the 
family is made and waſhed by them, and the houſes 
are kept admirably neat and clean. Their garments 
are eaſy to make; for in that mild climate they 
only wear a piece of fine light ſtuff, not ſhaped to 
the body, but wrapped about it in long folds for 
modeſty fake, each giving it the form he prefers. 
The only arts in which the men engage, beſides 
the culture of their lands, and the tending of their 
flocks, are thoſe of working in wood and iron. But 
of iron they make no great uſe; except for imple- 
ments of huſbandry. All the arts relating to archi- 
tecture are to them uſeleſs; for they never build 
Ker It is, they ſay, too great attachment to earth 


erect houſes on it much more durable than our- 
ves; to guard againſt the injuries of the air is ſuffi- 
cient. As for the other arts eſteemed among the 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Other polite nations, they 
deteſt them, as the inventions of vanity and luxury. 
When they are told of nations that have the art 
of conſtructing magnificent buildings, of making gold 
| and ſilver plate, ſtuffs enriched with embroidery and 
. precious ſtones, exquiſite perfumes, delicacies for the 


; table, and muſical inſtruments of enchanting har-, 
mony ; their reply is: Theſe nations are very un- 
; happy in having taken ſo much pains to corrupt 
5 themſelves; theſe ſuperfluities ener vate, intoxicate, 
7 and torment their poſſeſſors, while they tempt others 
= deſtitute of them to acquire them by violence and 
'P injuſtice. Can a ſuperfluity that ſerves only to make 
a man vicious be deemed a benefit? Are the inbabi- 
8 tants of thoſe countries more healthy and robuſt than 
c we? Are they longer lived ? Are they more united 
it among themſelves? Is their life more free, more 


Ir tranquil, more cheerful ? On the contrary, they muſt 
| | | be 
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be jealous of one another; corroded by ſpiteful and 
melancholy envy; ever agitated by avarice, fear, and 
ambition; incapable of pure and genuine pleaſures, 
being enflaved by ſo many imaginary wants, on 
which they make their happineſs depend.” 

«© Thus,” ſaid ADoam, „ ſpeak theſe wiſe men, 
who have learned their wiſdom and philoſophy of 
fimple nature only. Our politeneſs is ſhocking to 
them ; and it muſt be owned they have much in 
their amiable ſimplicity. They live all together 
without diviſion of lands; every family is governed 
by its chief, who is in reality its king. The father 
of a family may puniſh any of his children or grand- 
children for their miſdeeds; but be always pre- 
viouſly takes advice of the reſt of the family. Such 
puniſhments are rare; for that happy country 1s the 
habitation of innocent manners, ſincerity, obedience, 
and abhorrence of vice. It would ſeem that Aſtræa, 
who is ſaid to be retired to heaven, is ſtill here below, 
concealed among that people. They have no occa- 
ion for judges, being judged by their own conſci- 
ences. Every thing is common among them; the 
frui: of the trees, the productions of the earth, the 
milk of their herds, are riches ſo plentiful, that peo- 
ple ſo ſober and moderate require no partition. 
Every family removes its tents from one part of 
this charming country to another, after having con- 
ſumed the fruits and paſturage of the place. Thus, 
having no oppoſite intereſts to purſue one againſt 
others, they love one another with a brotherly affec- 
tion, never interrupted. Their rejection of ſuper- 
fluous riches, and deluſive pleaſures, preſerves this 
union, peace, and liberty. They are all free, all 
equal; no diſtinction is ſeen among them, but what 
reſults from the experience of the ancient ſages, or 
the uncommon wiſdom of ſome young men, not 
inferior to theſe ſages conſummate in virtue. The 
cruel and peſtiferous voice of fraud, violence, per- 
jury, Penne, and war, is never heard in this country 
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ſo favoured by the gods. Never did human blood 
ſtain the. land; and that of lambs but ſeldom. 
When told of the- bloody battles, the rapid conqueſts, 
and revolutions of ſtates ſeen in other nations, they 
are beyond meaſure aſtoniſhed, ** What,” ſay they, 
cc are not mankind mortal enough by nature, with- 
out hurrying one another to premature death! Life is 
ſhort, but it ſeems theirs appears to them too long! 
Do they inhabit the earth to deſtroy each other, and 
to make one another miſerable? | 
Again, theſe inhabitants of Bœtica cannot con- 
ceive the admiration of conquerors, and ſuch as 
ſubjugate mighty empires. What madnels, ſay they, 
to place one's happineſs in governing ſtrangers; 
vwhoſe government is ſo difficult, if according to 
the dictates of reaſon and juſtice ! But wherefore 
take pleaſure in governing them againſt their will? 
It is the utmoſt a wiſe man can do, to ſubmit to go- 
vern a tractable people, whom the gods have given 
him in charge; or a people who ſolicit him to be 
their father and conductor. But to govern a people 
by force, is to make oneſelf very miſerable, to have 
the falſe glory of keeping them in ſlavery. A 
conqueror is a man, whom the gods, incenſed againſt 
mankind, have, in their wrath, lent into the world, 
to ravage kingdoms, to ſpread far and wide terror, 
miſery, and deſpair ; and to make ſo many ſlaves as 
there were free men. If a man be ambitious of 
glory, will he not find ſufficient, in ruling, with 
wiſdom, thoſe whom the gods have committed to his 
hands ? Can he imagine no other way to merit praiſe, 
but by becoming unjuſt, violent, proud, a tyrant, 
and uſurper over his neighbours ? War ought never 
to be thought of, but in defence of liberty. Happy 
he who, not a flave to another, is not madly am- 
bitious of making another his ſlave! Theſe mighty 
conquerors, whole glory is ſo vaunted, reſemble rivers 
which have overflowed their banks ; they appear 
majeſtic, but they deſolate all thoſe fertile fields 
þ | which 
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which they ought only to water.” After ADoan 
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had thus deſcribed Bœtica and its inhabitants, T'z- 
LEMACHUS, who was charmed with the deſcription, 
put ſeveral queſtions to him. Do theſe people,” 
faid he, drink wine?“ © They never drink any,” 
replied ADoam, for they never make any; not 
that they want grapes ; no country produces finer ; 


but they are ſatisfied with eating them, like other 


fruits, and they fear wine as the corruptor of man- 
kind. It is, ſay they, a kind of poiſon that makes 
men mad; and though it does not kill them, it turns 
them into beaſts. Health and ſtrength may be pre- 
ſerved without wine; but the poſſeſſion of it not 
only endangers the ruin of health but the loſs of 
morals.” EY 

TELEMACHUs then faid :. © I ſhould be glad to 


know what rules regulate” marriage in that country.” 


„No man,” ſaid Apoam, ** muſt have more than 


one wife; whom he muſt keep as long as ſhe lives. 
The honour of the men, in that country, depends 
as much on fidelity to their wives, as the honour 
of the women in other countries depends on fidelity 
to their huſbands. Never were people ſo conſtant, or 
ſo jealous of the honour of the marriage bed. The 
women are beautiful and agreeable, but frank, mo- 
deft, and induſtrious. Marriages there are peaceful, 
fruitful, and irreproachable. The huſband and wife 
ſeem but one perſon in two bodies; each of them 
fhares in every domeſtic concern. The huſband 
manages every thing without doors ; the wife con- 
fines herſelf ro houſehold ceconomy : ſhe ſtudies to 
ſolace her huſband ; ſhe ſeems made on purpoſe to 
pleaſe him; thus ſhe gains his confidence, and en- 

ages his affection more by her virtue than her 
be eauty; and thus the true charm of their union 
continues unimpaired till death. The ſobriety, the 
moderation, the purity of manners of theſe people, 
procure a long life, and freedom from diſeaſes. Old 
men may be ſeen of a hundred, or a hundred 
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and twenty years, who are fill hearty and vigor- 


ous.” | 


«« have one queſtion more to aſk,” faid TERLIE- 
Machos, „and that is, by what means they pre- 
vent wars with their neighbours.” Nature, faid 
Abou, ** hath ſeparated them from other nations; 
on one fide by the ſea, on the other by high moun- 
tains towards the north : beſides, the neighbouring 
nations reſpect them on account of their virtue. 
Often the neighbouring ſtates, when unable to ter 
minate amicably their differences, have choſen theni 
for arbitrators, and as ſuch have put them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the controverted territories and cities. As 
this wiſe nation never does violence to their neigh- 


bours, their neighbours entertain no jealouſy . of 
them. They laugh, when told of kings, who can- 


not agree in ſetthng their frontiers. © Are they 
afraid,” ſay they, the earth ſhould become too 
ſcanty for its inhabitants ? There will always be more 


land than can be cultivated. While lands remain 


unoccupied and uncultivated, we would not even 
defend thoſe we poileſs, ſhould our neighbours think 
proper to ſeize them.” The people of Batica are 
entirely free from pride, vanity, deceit, and de- 
ſire of extending their territories ; their neighbours 
therefore have nothing to apprehend from ſach 
a people, and nothing to hope from e 
them; therefore they never make attempts againſt 
them. They would forſake theif country, or de- 
vote themſelves to death, rather than become ſlaves: 
They are equally incapable of enſlaving others, and 
of being themſelves enſlaved; the conſequence is 
profound peace between them and their neighbours,” 
Apoam concluded with an account of the trade 
which the Phœnicians carried on with Bœtica. They 
were much ſurpriſed,” ſaid he, when they ſaw, 
croſſing the waves of the ſea, ſtrangers from 32 
country ſo remote; and they gave us liberty to 
build a city in the iſle * Gades. They treated _= 
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with great kindneſs, and gave us part of all their 


effects, without requiring any payment. Further, 
they generouſly offered us freely all the wool they 


had not occaſion for, and actually ſent us a very 
valuable preſent of it. They take pleaſure in giving 


their ſuperfluities to ſtrangers. As for their mines, 
they yielded them to us without heſitation ; for they 
were uſeleſs to them. They thought thoſe men had 


no great pretenſions to wiſdom, who ſought, with 


ſuch infinite Jabour, in the bowels of the earth, 
what could neither render them happy, nor ſatisfy 
any real want. Do not,” ſaid they to us, © dig 
{o deep into the earth ; be contented with plough- 
ing it, and it will yield you true riches, by ſup- 
plying you with food; the fruits it will produce 
exceed in value gold or filver, ſince gold and 
filver are ſought only to procure food for the ſup- 
port of life.” 

«© We have often offered to teach them navigation, 
and to carry their young men with us to Pheœnicia; 
but they would never conſent to their learning to 
live in our manner. © They would,” ſaid they, 
c thereby learn to want whatever is become neceſſary 
to you; they would reſolve to procure them, and 
would forſake the path of virtue to acquire them by 


indirect methods. They would become like a man 


who had good legs, but who, by not uſing them, 
would accuſtom himſelf to be always carried about 
like a cripple.” As for navigation, they admire the 
ingenuity and induſtry of the art; but think it an 
art of dangerous tendency. If,“ ſay they, * thoſe 
nations who practiſe it have, in their own country, 
the neceſfaries of life, what do they ſeek in other 
countries ? What ſuffices the wants of nature, does 
it not ſuffice them? They deſerve to periſh who 
ſeek death amid ſtorms and tempeſts, to glut the 
avarice of merchants, and to flatter the paſſions of 
other men.” | | 
TELEMAcavs liſtened to ADoam with infinite 
| 1 EO delight ; 


1 
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gard ours as extravagant dreams.” 
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| delight; glad to finc there was yet a people on 


earth who, following upright nature, were at once 
ſo wiſe and ſo happy. O how widely,” ſaid he, 


6e“ do theſe manners differ from the conceited and 


2mbitious manners of nations accounted the wiſeſt! 


So greatly are we corrupted, we can hardly believe 
that a ſimplicity ſo natural is in actual exiſtence. 


We regard deſcriptions of the manners of ſuch a peo- 
ple as entertaining fables, and they may well re- 


— 


END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK, 
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' ARGUMENT OF THE NINTH BOOK. 


VENUS, fill breathing revenge againſt TELEMA- 


cHus, applies to JUPITER to have bim deſtroyed. 
But the fates not allowing of that, ſhe goes and 
conſults with NEeTUNE, how to prevent his reaching 
Ithaca, whither AdoaM was carrying him. In or- 
der to this they employ a deceitful divinity to miſlead 


| the pilot ATHAMAsS;, who, while be imagined be 


was arriving at Ithaca, entered the port of the Sa- 
lentines on full ſail. IDoMENEvs, the king of t bat 
people, receives TELEMACHUS in his new city, where 
he was buſy in making preparations for à ſacrifice to 
be offered to JupirER, for ſucceſs in a war againſt 
the Mandurians. The prieft, upon conſulting the 
entrails of the villim, promiſes IDoMEN EUS great 
ſucceſs ; and tells him that he would be indebted fat 
#t 10 the two firangers who were juſt arrived. 
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THE NINTH BOOK. 


Wu TxLEMACHUS and ADoam were 
thus engaged in converſation, forgetting 
ſleep, nor perceiving that the night was already half 
ſpent, a malicious and deceitful divinity carried 
them far from Ithaca, which their pilot ATHAMAS 
ſought in vain. NRPTrUxE, though he favoured the 
Phœnicians, yet was incenſed at TELEMACHUS'S 
eſcape in the tempeſt that had driven him on the 
rocks of CaLyeso's ifle. VENus was ſtill further 
_ exaſperated to ſee this young man triumph victori- 
ouſly over Cuy1D and all his powers. Tranſported 
by her vexation, | ſhe quitted Paphos, Cythera, Ida- 
lium, and all the honours paid her in the iſle of 
Cyprus. Unable longer to remain in thaſe places 
where TELEMACHUs had contemned her dominion, 
ſhe aſcends toward bright Olympus, where the gods 
were aſſembled around the throne of JUPITER. 
From hence the heayenly bodies appear reyolving 
under their feet. This globe of earth ſeems but a 
ſmall clod of dirt; its immenſe ſeas like drops of 
water moiſtening the clad. The largeſt empires are 
but as ſpots of ſand on its ſurface; the countleſs. 
multitudes, the moſt numerous armies, as ants con- 
tending about a blade of graſs growing on this clod 
of dirt. The immortals laugh at the moſt momen- 
tous affairs which agitate weak mortals, regarding 
them as children's play. What men call grandeur, 
glory, power, deep policy, to theſe ſupreme. divi- 

nities ſeems miſery and folly. | | 
In this exalted region hath JuerTer fixed his 
immoveable throne ; fis eyes penetrate the abyſs, 
and illuminate the very darkeſt corners of the heart; 
his 
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his ſerene ſmiles diffuſe joy and peace throughout 
the whole univerſe. On the contrary, when he 
ſhakes his awful locks, heaven and earth tremble. 
The gods themſelves, dazzled with the glory that 
ſurrounds him, approach him not without awe and 
dread. T's 
The celeſtial divinities were then afſembled around 
bim, when VENVs, adorned with every eharm to 
which ſhe gives birth, preſented herſelf before his 
throne. Her flowing robe diſplayed far brighter 


colours than all the tints with which Iris bedecks 


herſelf amid the gloomy clouds, when ſhe fortels to 
affrighted mortals the ceſſation of tempeſts and the 
return of fair weather. It was bound by that famous 
girdle, the ſeat of the graces. Her treſſes were 


tied behind in graceful negligence with a golden 


fillet. The gods were all ſtruck with her beauty, as 
if they had never ſeen her before; their eyes were 


_ dazzled like thoſe of mortals, when, after a long 


night, the rays of Phœbus ſuddenly flaſh upon them. 
They looked at one another quite amazed, yet their 
eyes perpetually returning toward Venus. But they 
perceived her eyes were bathed in tears, and grief 
was evidently expreſſed on her countenance. In 
the mean time, ſhe advanced toward the throne 
of JueiTER with ſoft pace, lightly ſtepping, as the 
rapid flight of a bird cleaving the immenſe ſpace of 
air. He beheld her with kindneſs, ſmiled gently on 
her, and riſing, embraced her. My dear daugh- 
ter,” ſaid he, what occaſions your uneaſineſs ? I 
cannot behold your tears without emotion. . Unboſom 
yourſelf to me without conſtraint. You well know 
my tenderneſs and indulgence.” Venus replied in 
ſoft accents, interrupted by deep ſighs: Father of 
gods and men! can you, who ſee all things, be ig- 
norant of what cauſes my uneaſineſs? MinzRva, 


not ſatisfied with having razed to the foundations the 


ſuperb city of Troy, which I defended, and with 
having revenged herſelf on PARIs, who preferred 
| my 


143 


my beauty to hers, conducts, over every land and 
every ſea, the fon of UL uss Es, that cruel deſtroyer 
of Troy. TELEMACHUs is accompanied by Mi- 
NERVA; Which prevents her appearing here in 
her place among the other divinities. She brought 
the raſh youth into the iſle of Cyprus to affront 
me: there he ſlighted my power, and would not 
deign even to burn incenſe on my altars. He teſti- 
fied horror at the feſtivals celebrated to my honour, 
and (hut his heart againſt all my pleaſures. In vain 
did NEPTUNE, to puniſh him, at my requeſt excite 
againſt him winds and waves: TELEMACHus, caſt by 
a dreadful tempeſt on the iſſe of CaLyeso, has tri- 
umphed over Curio himſelf, whom I ſent thither 
purpoſely to ſoften his heart. Neither the youth, 
nor charms, of CaLyYyso and of her nymphs, nor 
the fiery darts of Cu ip, have over- ruled the ſtra- 
tagems of Minerva : ſhe has ſnatched him from 
the iſland - thus am I baffled ! a boy triumphs over 
me py | 

JoerTER, to aſſuage her grief, replied : “ Ir is 
true, my daughter, MinNERva defends the heart of 
that young Greek againſt all the darts of your ſon ; 
and has ſuch glory in reſerve for him as no young 
man ever yet merited. I am ſorry he deſpiſed your 
altars, but I cannot ſubject him to your power. 
conſent, from my love to you, that he continue far 
from his native country, expoſed to hardſhips and 
dangers of every kind-; but the deſtinies ſuffer him 
not to periſh, nor his virtue to be overcome by 
thoſe pleaſures with which you allure mankind. Be 
comforted then, my daughter, be contented while 
your empire includes ſo many other heroes, and ſo 
many immortals.” In pronouncing theſe words, 
he beſtowed on Venus a ſmile, replete with ma- 
jeſty and grace; a gleam of light, equalling the 
molt vivid lightning, darted from his eyes. He then 
embraced her tenderly, diffuſing an ambroſial odour 
that perfumed Olympus. The goddeſs could not 

| refrain 
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refrain her pleaſure at this tenderneſs from the fu 


reme of gods. In ſpite of her grief and her tears, 
Joy viſibly - overſpread her countenance : ſhe lows 
ered her veil to conceal her glowing cheeks, and her 
ſenſible embarrafiment. The whole aſſembly of the 
gods applauded the ſentiments of Juri ER, and 
Venvs went immediately in queſt of NeepTuNE, to 
concert with him the means of taking vengeance on 
77 8 
She repeated to Nx Tux E what JuUPITER had ſaid: 


©« ] knew,” ſaid he, before, the unalterable de- 


crees of the fates ; but, if we cannot plunge TEL E/ 
MACHUS in the abyſs of the ſea, let us, however, 
omit nothing that may render him miſerable, and 
retard his return to Ithaca.” I cannot conſent to de- 
ſtroy the Phoenician ſhip in which he is embarked ; I 
love the Phaenicians : they are my people, and, above 


all other nations, cultivate my empire. By their means 


the ſea is become the bond of ſociety, uniting all the 
nations of the earth. They honour me, I con- 
tinual ſacrifices on my altars; they are juſt, ſaga- 
cious, and active in commerce; they diffuſe every 
where convenience and plenty. No, goddeſs, I can- 
not ſuffer one of their ſhips to be wrecked ; but J will 
make the pilot loſe his courſe, and ſteer wide of 
Ithaca, whither he is bound.” VENus, ſatisfied with 
this promiſe, laughed with malicious joy ; and in her 
flying (chariot returned to the flowery lawns of 
Idalium, where the graces, ſports, and ſmiles, ex- 
preiſed their exultation to ſee her again, dancing 
around her on. the flowers which perfume that 
charming retreat. 

NEPTUNE inſtantly diſpatched a deceitful divinity, 
reſembling a dream (except that dreams deceive 
only during fleep, whereas this divinity impoſes on 
the ſenſes of thoſe who are awake). This evil- 
working god, ſurrounded by an infinite aſſemblage 
of winged hes fluttering about him, came and ſhed 
a ſubtle, faſcinating liquor on the eyes of the pilot 
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ArRHAMaAs, while he was attentively obſerving the 
luſtre of the moon, the courſe of the-ſtars, and the 
coaſt of Ithaca, whoſe craggy rocks he already 
deſcried at no great diſtance. That moment the eyes 

of the pilot ceaſed to behold with fidelity; he ſaw 
a falſe ſky and a fictitious land; the ſtars ſeemed 
to have changed their courſes, - and to have returned 
back. Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws, 
and even the earth was changed. To amuſe the 
Fore a falſe Ithaca continually preſented itſelf, while 
he was departing farther and farther from the true. 
The nearer he advanced to this phantom of the 
Ithacian coaſt, the further it ſeemed to recede; con- 
tinually flying before him, in a manner altogether 
beyond his conception. Sometimes he imagined he 
heard the noiſe uſual in a port; and, according to 
orders he had received, was preparing to put ſecretly 
into a little iſland adjacent to the other, to conceal 
the return of TELEMAcehus from PENELOPE'S 
lovers, who were combined againſt him. Some- 
times he feared the ſhelves which lie along that 
coaſt, and imagined he heard the waves hornbly 
roaring as they broke againſt them. Then ſud- 
denly the land ſeemed yet remote, the mountains. 
appeared by the diſtance but as little clouds, that 
ſometimes darken the horizon while the ſun is ſetting. 
Thus was ATHAMAS in great perplexity ; and felt, 
in conſequence of the deceitful deity's illuſion, a kind 
of delirium perfectly new to him. He even was 
tempted to think himſelf not awake, but deluded . 
while in a dream. In the mean time, NeeTUNE 
commanded the eaſt wind to blow, to drive the ſhi 
to the coaſt of Heſperia, The wind obeyed ke 4 
ſuch violence, that the veſſel ſoon reached the deſ- 

tined ſhore. e 

Now began Aurora to uſher in the day, now the 
ſtars, which dread, and are jealous of the ſun's rays, 
were about to conceal their dull fires in the ocean, 
when the pilot exclaimed : At laſt I can no longer 
U | doubt 2 
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doubt: we are almoſt cloſe up with Ithaca; TZIZ- 
MACHUS rejoice, in an hour you will again ſee PE- 
NELOPE, and, perhaps, find ULyYssEgs returned, 
and ſeated again on his throne.” 
TELEMACHvs, who was faſt in the arms of ſleep, 
at this exclamation awoke, aroſe, embraced the pi- 
lot, laid hold of the helm, ſurveying, with ſcarce- 
open eyes, but with eager attention, the neigh- 
bouring coaſt. He ſighed, at not perceiving the 
coaſt of his country. Alas! where are we?” 
ſaid he. This is not my dear Ithaca. You 
are miſtaken, ATHAMAs, and ill acquainted with- 
this gpaſt, which is far from our country.” © No, 
no.” Haid ATHAMASs; ; I cannot be miſtaken in re- 
collecting the coaſts of this iſland. Have I not often 
entered your port? I know it to the very ſmalleſt 
rock ; even the coaſt of Tyre is ſcarce freſher in my 
memory. You know that mountain that projects to- 
wards us? Obſerve that tower- like rock. Do not you 
hear the waves breaking againſt theſe other rocks that 
overhang the ſea, as threatening every moment to 
tumble into it? But do you not notice the temple 
of MINERVA, which cleaves the clouds? See there 
the fortreſs, and the palace of your father UL vssEs.“ 
% You miſtake, ATHAMaAs,” replied TELEMACHUsS; 
* on the contrary, I ſee a coaſt pretty high, but 
even; I ſee a city, but it is not Ithaca. O gods! 
is it thus you ſport with wretched mortals ?”” While 
he pronounced theſe words, ſuddenly the eyes of 
ATHAMAsS were reſtored ; the charm broke; he ſaw 
the coaſt ſuch as it really was, and diſcovered his 
error: T own it, O TeLEMAcnvs,” ſaid he; ſome 
hoſtile divinity had enchanted my eyes : I imagined 
I ſaw Ithaca, and had its image full and diſtinct be- 
fore me ; but this moment it vaniſhed like a dream. 
I {ee another city, which is doubtleſs Salentum in 
Heſperia, founded by IpoukxEUs, who lately fled 
from Crete, I can diſcern the riſing walls not yet 


finiſhed ; and I ſee the harbour not yet completely 
tortified,” | 


While f 
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While ArngAM As was viewing the ſeveral edifices 
lately erected in this new city, and TELEMACRHUS 
deploring his misfortune, the wind, that NeeTunE 
had raifed, carried them in full fail into a road, 
where they found ſhelter, very near the port. 

Mzxron, well aware both of NzeTuNE's rage, 
and of Venvus's cruel artifice, had only ſmiled at the 
miſtake of ATHAMAas. When in the road, he ſaid to 
TELEMACHVUS : © JuPITER proves you, but he wills 
not your deſtruction ; on the contrary, he proves 

ou to open your road to glory. Remember the 
urs of Hercules; never loſe ſight of thoſe of your 
father. Whoever is incapable of ſuffering hi no 
greatneſs of mind. You muſt, by reſolution and 
patience, tire out the cruel fortune that delights 
to perſecute you. I dread leſs, on your account, 
the moſt alarming overthrows from NzeTUuNE, than 
J feared thoſe flattering, careſſes of the goddeſs who 
detained you in her iſland, Why do we heſitate ? 
Let us enter the port; weare arrived among Greeks. 
IDoMENevs himſelf ſuffering the rigours of fortune, 
willÞpity the unfortunate.” They immediately entered 
the harbour of Salentum, into which the Phoenician 
veſſel was admitted without difficulty; the Phœni- 
cians maintaining a friendly intercourſe and trade 
with all the nations of the world. N 

TELEMACHUs beheld this riſing city with ad- 
miration. As a young plant, nouriſhed by the 
gentle dews of night, feeling in the morning the 
ſolar rays which embelliſh it, ſhoots up; opens its 
tender buds; expands its verdant leaves; ſpreads 
in its fragrant flowers a thouſand charming colours, 
every moment to the eye exhibiting freſh luſtre: 
ſo flouriſhed the new-built city of IDoMExEUS on 
the margin of the ſea, Every day, ev hour in- 
creaſed its magnificence, and ſtrangers from a diſ- 
rance on the ſea beheld its new ornaments of ar- 
chitecture towering up to heaven. The whole coaſt 
echoed with the noife of the workmen, and the 
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ſound of hammers. The ſtones were ſuſpended in 
the air by ropes and cranes. All the chiefs attended 
at day-break to animate and encourage the people 
to labour; and king IvoMeENEvus every where giv- 
ing orders himſelf, the works advanced. with incre- 
dible rapidity. Scarcely was the Phoenician ſhip ar- 
rived, when TELEMAcHus and MENTOR were re- 
ceived by the Cretans with marks of fincereſt 
friendſhip; they ſpeedily informed IoouEN EVS of 
the arrival of the ſon of ULyssEs : The ſon of 
ULyYssEs !“ cried he; „ of ULysszs, that dear 
friend, that wiſe hero, through whom we at laſt 
overthrew Troy ! Bring him hither, that I may ſhow 
him how much I loved his father,” = 
TELEMACHUS was quickly introduced to him; 
when he told him his name, and demanded. hoſpi- 
tality. IpoMENEUs, with a ſerene ſmiling counte- 
nance, replied: © Though I had not been told 
who you was, I believe 1 ſhould have known you. 
This is ULyssEs himſelf; theſe are his piercing lively 
eyes, and their ſtedfaſt look; this is bis air, at firſt, 
cold and reſerved ; but concealing infinite vivacity 
and elegance. I recollect that artful ſmile, that 
careleſs demeanour, that elocution ſo ſoft, ſo ſimple 
yet infinuating, which won aſſent ere caution had 
time to be on its guard. Yes, you are undoubtedly 
the ſon of ULysszs, and you ſhall be mine alſo. 
O my ſon, my dear fon ! what accident brings you 
to theſe ſhores? Are you in queſt of your father? 
Alas! I can give you no account of him. Fortune 
has perſecuted both him and me. His unhappineſs 
is—inability to regain his country; my miſery was 
—finding mine full of the anger of the gods 
againſt me.” While IpouExNEUs ſpoke thus, he 


eyed MENTOR attentively, as a man whoſe face he 
pry knew, though he could not recollect his name. 

ELEMACHUS, with tears in his eyes, replied : 
«© Pardon my grief, O king, which 1 am not able 
to ſuppreſs even now, when I ought to manifeſt only 
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Joy and gratitude for your goodneſs. By the concern 
you expreſs for the loſs of ULYyssEs, you yourſelf 
teach me to feel the misfortune of not finding my 
father. I have been long ſeeking him from ſea to 
ſea. The offended gods do not permit me to ſee him 
again; nor to learn whether he hath been ſhip- 
wrecked ; nor to return to Ithaca, where PENELOPE 
languiſhes with defire of being delivered from her 
ſuitors. J thought to have found you in Crete; there 
J was informed of your cruel deſtiny, but never 
imagined I ſhould touch on the coaſt of Heſpe- 
ria, where you have founded a new kingdom. But 
fortune, that ſports with mankind, and Keeps me 
wandering in every country remote from Ithaca, 
hath caſt me at laſt on your coaſt. Among all the 
evils ſhe has done me, this is what I moſt willingly 
endure. If it ſeparate me from my native country, 
at leaſt it has made me known to the moſt generous 
of princes.“ N | - 
IpouEN Rus, hearing theſe words, tenderly em- 
braced TELEMAchus; and, leading him to his pa- 
lace, enquired of him: * Who is that ſage old man 
that accompanies you ? Methinks I have often ſeen 
him before.“ It is MENTOR,“ replied 'T ELE- 
MAchos, MxtxToR, the friend of ULxssEs, to 
whom he committed my infancy. Who can expreſs 
my obligations to him! „ 
IpouakNEus immediately advancing toward Mgn= 
rok, held out his hand to him, ſaying : “ We have 
ſeen one another before. Do not you remember the 
viſit you made me in Crete; and the good advice 
you gave me? But I was then hurried away by the 
impetuoſity of youth, and delight in frivolous plea» 
ſures. It was neceſſary misfortunes ſhould teach me 
what I would not then believe. Would to heaven I 
had believed you, moſt venerable ſage ! But I ob- 
ſerve with aſtoniſhment, that you are little altered 
in ſo many years! you have the ſame freſh com- 
plexion, the ſame vigour as then; your hair, in- 
deed, has became ſomewhat whiter,” 


Great 
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« Great king,” replied MznTor, “ was I a flat- 
terer, I would alſo tell you that you retained that 
glow of youth which animated your features before 
the ſiege of Troy; but I had rather riſk offending 
you, than violate the truth: beſides, I perceive by 
your judicious diſcourſe, your diſlike of flattery ; 
and that one hazards nothing in ſpeaking fincerely. 
You are much altered, and I ſhould hardly have 
known you again. I well know the- cauſe; for you 
have ſuffered greatly under your misfortunes ; 3 but 
vou have greatly gained by misfortune, fince it has 
taught you wiſdom. We have very little reaſon to 
be concerned for wrinkles that appear on the fore- 
head, while the heart is exerciſed, and invigorated 
in virtue. Beſides, you muſt obferve, kings wear 
faſter than other men. In adverſity, extraordinary 
anxiety of mind, and fatigue of body, bring on 
them early old age : in proſperity, the pleaſures of 
effeminate life wafte them much faſter than all the 
toils of war. Nothing ſo much impairs health and 
the conſtitution as immoderate pleaſure. Hence, 
kings in peace have pleaſures, and in war fatigues, 
that haſten old age, before the natural date of its 
arrival. A life ſober, moderate, ſimple, free from 
violent uneaſineſs and paſſion, regulated and active, 
maintains in the conſtitution of a wiſe man a youth- 
ful vigour, that without theſe precautions is ever 
ready to fly away on the wings of time.“ 
IpouExNEUs, charmed with MENTOR“s diſcourſe, 
would have heard him long, had he not been called 
away to aſſiſt at a ſacrifice to JurITER. MENTOR 
and TELEMAcHũs followed him, ſurrounded by 
a great multitude of people, who ſurveyed theſe 
ſtrangers with great eagerneſs and attention. There 
is a great difference, ſaid the Salentines to one 
another, between theſe men. The younger has 
ſomething very ſprightly and amiable; his perſon 
and countenance are adorned with all the graces of 


youth and ** ; but beauty neither languid — 
ene · 
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effeminate : even in the tender bloſſom of early 
outh, he appears vigorous, hardy, and robuſt. 
he other, though much older, has loſt nothing of 


his ſtrength : at firſt fight his mien ſeems leſs noble, 


and his look leſs engaging ; but, on nearer view, his 
ſimplleity diſcovers marks of uncommon ſagacity 
and virtue, mingled with a ſtriking air of dignity. 
Doubtleſs, when the gods came down to earth to 


converſe with mortals, they aſſumed fimilar forms. 


of travellers and ſtrangers.” 

Nov. they arrive at the temple of JuriTER, which 
IpoukNEus, who was deſcended from that god, had 
adorned with great magnificence. It was encom- 
paſſed with a double row of jaſper columns, whoſe 
capitals were filver, and incruſted all over with 


marble, repreſenting in bas reliefs Jue1TER meta- 


morphoſed into a bull; the rape of Europa, and 


her paſſing through the waves to Crete. They ſeemed 
to reſpe& Jur ir ER, though under a diſguiſe. Be- 
| ſides, were repreſented, the birth and youth of Mi- 
Nos ; alſo that wiſe king in more advanced age, 
giving laws to his whole iſland, to render it ever 
flouriſhing. There TELEMAC Hus allo obſerved the 
principal events of the Trojan war, wherein Idome- 
NEUS had acquired the reputation of a great warrior. 
Among theſe repreſentations of battles, he ſought 
his father; and diſcovered him ſeizing the horſes 
of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had juſt ſlain; then 
diſputing with Ajax, the armour of Achilles, be- 
fore all the Grecian chiefs afſembled ; and laſtly, 
deſcending from the belly of the fatal horſe, to ſhed 
torrents of Trojan blood. | 
TELEMACHUS knew him at once by theſe re- 
nowned exploits, of which he had often heard, and 


which MEenTor himſelf had recounted. Tears 


trickled down his cheeks, his colour changed, his 
countenance was troubled. IpomMentgvus perceived 
it, though TELEMAcHvUs turned away to conceal his 
emotion: © Be not aſhamed,” ſaid he, to let » 
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ſee how much you are affected by the glory and 
the misfortunes of your father.” n the peo- 
le flocked in crowds under thoſe vaſt ambulatories, 
formed by the double row of columns ſurrounding 
the temple. There were two choirs of boys and 
girls, who ſung hymns in praiſe of the god who 
wields the thunder. Theſe young fingers, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their elegance of figure, had flowing 
hair that overſpread their ſhoulders : their heads 
were crowned with roſes and perfumed ; they were 
all clothed in white. IpoukxREus facrificed a hun- 
dred oxen to JUuP1TER, to render him propitious in 
a war he had undertaken againſt his neighbours. 
All around the blood of victims ſmoked, while it 
flowed into large goblets of gold and flver. | 
The ancient THxrornaANEs, beloved of the gods, 
prieſt of the temple, during the ſacrifice, covered his 
head with the ſkirt of his purple robe. Then he 
conſulted the yet palpitating entrails of the victims. 

Finally, mounting the ſacred tripod, he exclaimed : 
O ye gods! who are then theſe two ſtrangers, 
whom heaven hath ſent hither ? But for them, the 
war we undertake would prove fatal to us, and Salen- 
tum would become ruins before it was completely 
raiſed on its foundations. I ſee a young hero, whom 
wiſdom leads by the hand ; to ſay more is not per- 
mitted to mortal mouth.” While he pronounced 
theſe words, his eyes ſparkled, and his looks were 
bewildered ; he ſeemed to ſee other objects than thoſe 
before him ; his countenance was inflamed ; he was 
agitated and enrapt; his hair ſtood on end ; his 
mouth foamed ; his arms were elevated and motion 
leſs; his hoarſe voice ſounded more than human; 
he panted breath, unable to reſtrain within him 
the divine ſpirit that poſſeſſed him. O happy 
 InoMENEvUs,” cried he, „ what do I ſee? What 
misfortunes eſcaped ! what profound peace at home, 
but abroad what battles! what victories! O Te- 
LEMACUHUS |! thy deeds ſurpaſs thoſe of thy wes 3 
3 e 


: 


5 
” * 


the proud enemy lies groaning in the duſt beneath 
thy ſword |. gates of. braſs, ramparts inacceſſible fall 
at br. 1 O great goddeſs, whom his fa- 


ther . 0 | young man ! thou ſhalt again behold - 
at n ere his ſpeech faultered into filence, 


while yet. on n his lips; and, ſpite of all his efforts, he 
ſtood entranced in filent aſtoniſhment, 

The whole people was petrified with fear. IDo- 
Mx kus, trembling, dared not deſire the prieſt to 


roceed. TELEMACRHuUsS himſelf, ſurpriſed, ſcarce 


| comprehended what he had heard; ſcarce could he 
believe that he actually heard ſuch important oracles. 
Mxxrox was the only perſon whom the divine 
ſpirit had not amazed. * You hear,” ſaid he to 
IdoMENEVUS, © the will of the gods. Againſt what- 
ever nation you engage in battle, you ſhall carry 


off victory; and the ſucceſs of your arms you will 


owe to the young ſon of your friend. Be not jea- 


lous of him, only make advantage of what the gods 


beſtow by his means.” IpouzExkus, not yet reco- 


vered from his confuſion, attempted ſpeech in vain; 


his tongue continued motionleſs. TELEMACHUS, 
more ready, ſaid to MENTOR: So much glory 
promiſed affects me not; but what can theſe laſt 
words mean: Thou ſhalt again behold ? Is it my fa- 
ther, or only Ithaca? Alas! why did he not finiſh ? 
he leaves me in greater doubt that I was. O ULYs- 
SEs! O my father! is it yourſelf whom 1 ſhall ſee 
again ? Shall this be verified? But I flatter myſelf. 


Cruel oracle! thou takeſt pleaſure in ſporting with 


an unhappy wretch ; another word had made me 
completely happy. Reſpe& what the gods diſ- 


cloſe,” ſaid MENTOR; attempt not to diſcover 


what they conceal. Raſh curiofity dgſerves* to be 


_ confounded. © In wiſdom, replete with goodneſs, the 
gods hide from weak mortals their deſtinies in im- 
penetrable darkneſs. It is uſeful to foreſee what de- 
pends on ourſelves in doing what is right; but no 
leſs uſeful to be ignorant of what depends not on our 
X ſolicitude, 
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ſolicitude, and how the gods diſpoſe of us.” Theſe 


words made impreſſion on TEeLEMAcnvs, and he 
reſtrained himſelf, but not without reluctance. Ipo- 
MENEUS, now come to himſelf, broke out in praiſes 
to almighty JUrITER, who had ſent him the young 
TELEMACHvUs, and the ſage MENTOR, to render him 
victorious over his enemies. After the ſacrifice, he 
Entertained theſe two ſtrangers in a magnificent re- 
paſt, and thus addreſſed them: TT 

ce Fown that I was not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the art of government when I returned from the 
ſiege of Troy to Crete. You know, my dear friends, 
the misfortunes that prevented my reigning in that 
great iſland; for you have told me you were there 
ſince my departure. Yet were I happy if theſe moſt 
heavy ſtrokes of fortune have contributed to inſtruct 
me, and teach me moderation. I croſſed the ſeas, 
like a fugitive purſued by the vengeance of gods 
and men. All my paſt grandeur ſerved but to render 
my fall more diſgraceful and inſupportable.. I fled 
to refuge my houſchold gods on this deſert coaſt, 
where I found only uncultivated lands, over-run 
with briars and thorns, foreſts ancient as the earth 
itſelf, rocks almoſt inacceſſible, the habitations of 
wild beaſts. I was reduced to be glad of poſſeſſing 
with a few ſoldiers, and companions willing to fol- 
low my ill fortunes, this deſert land, and to make 
this my country, hopeleſs of ſeeing again that happy 
iſle, where the gods deſtined my birth and my king- 
dom. Alas! ſaid I to myſelf, what a change! what 
a terrible example am I to kings! I ought to be 
ſhewn to all who reign, to warn them by my exam- 
ple. They imagine they have nothing to fear, be- 
cauſe of their elevation above the reſt of mankind. 
Alas! their very elevation occaſions their having 
every thing to fear. I was dreaded by my enemies, 
and loved by my ſubjects. I ruled a powerful and 
warlike nation ; fame had wafted my name to the 
remoteſt countries. My dominion was a fertile and 

4 pleaſant 
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pleaſant iſland; a hundred cities paid me annually 
a tribute of their wealth; I was acknowledged by 
the people as the deſcendant of Jour ir ER, who was 
born in Crete. I was beloved too as grandſon 
of the ſage Mixos, whoſe laws rendered them ſo 
powerful and ſo happy. What was wanting to 
complete my happineſs, but ſkill to enjoy it with 
moderation ? My pride, and the flattery to which I 
liſtened, overturned my throne. Thus will all kings 
fall who abandon themſelves to paſſion, and liſten to 
the voice of adulation. In the day-time I endea- 
voured to diſplay a cheerful countenance, elate with 

ope, to keep up the ſpirit of my followers. * Let us, 
faid I, * erect a new city, that may conſole us for all 
we have loſt. A noble example for ſuch an un- 
dertaking is ſet by ſurrounding nations. We ſee 
Tarentum riſing at no great diſtance : PHaLanTUus, 
with a colony of Lacedæmonians, has founded that 
new kingdom. A great city on the ſame coaſt, 
built by PaiLoctEtTes, he has named Petilia. 
Another colony again is called Metapontus. Shall 
we do leſs than all theſe ſtrangers, wanderers like 
ourſelves? Our lot has not been more calamitous than 
theirs.“ 

„While I endeavoured by theſe diſcourſes to 
ſoothe the affliftion of my companions, I concealed, 
deep in my heart, a mortal grief. It was conſola- 
tion to me when day-light left me, and night en- 
veloped me in her ſhades, that 1 might in freedom 
deplore my unhappy fate. Floods of bitter tears ran 
down my cheeks, and balmy fleep was unknown to 
my eyes. Yet the next day I reſumed my labours 


with freſh ardour. Thus, MzxTok, you may fee 


the cauſe of my appearing to you ſo far advanced in 
years.” | 

When IDoMENEvs had concluded this account of 
his ſufferings, he ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Mx ron 
and TELEMACHUS in the war in which he was en- 
gaged. As ſoon,” ſaid he, © as the war is over, 
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I will ſend you back to Ithaca. Meantime, I will 
diſpatch ſhips to all countries, even the moſt diſtant, 
to make enquiry about ULysszs. I will find him 
out, and bring him home, into what part ſoever of 
the known world, either ſtorms, or the wrath of any 
god, has caſt him. Heaven grant he be ſtill alive 
As for you, I will ſend you home 1n the beſt ſhips 
ever built in the iſle of Crete, conſtructed of wood 
which actually grew on mount Ida, where JUPITER 
was born. Ships of that ſacred wood cannot be 
loſt in the waves; it is revered and reſpected by 
winds and rocks. NEPTUxE, in his greateſt rage, 
dare not rouſe his billows to aſſault it. Reſt aſſured, 
therefore, that you will happily and eaſily return to 
Ithaca ; and that no longer will the power of any 
hoſtile divinity keep you wandering over ſo many 
ſeas : the paſſage from hence is ſhort and eaſy. Send 
away the Phoenician veſſel that brought you hither, 
and think only of acquiring the glory of eſtabliſhing 
IDoMENEvus in his new kingdom, and repairing his 
loſſes. Thus, and thus only, O ſon of UL uss Es, 
will you be accounted worthy of your father. Should 
the inexorable deſtinies have already diſmiſſed him 
to the gloomy realms of PLuTo, yet Greece, de- 
lighted, will believe they ſee him revived in you.“ 
Here TELEMACHus, interrupting IDOMENEVUS, 
& Let us,” ſaid he, © ſend away the Phoenician veſſel. 
Why delay we taking arms immediately to attack 
your enemies? They are now ours alſo. If we were 
victorious, when fighting in Sicily for AcksrES, a 
Trojan, and enemy of Greece, ſhall we not be ſtill 
more ardent, and more favoured by the gods, when 
we fight for one of the Grecian heroes, who de- 
ſtroyed the unjuſt city of Priam? The oracle we 
heard but juſt now leaves no room to doubt of it.“ 


END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 


ARGUMENT TO THE TENTH BOOK. 


IDOMENEUS informs MENTOR of the occafion of 
the war with- the Mandurians. He tells him, that 
at his arrival, this people had ceded to bim that 
part of the coaſt of Heſperia, where be had founded 
his city; and had themſelves retired to the neigh- * 
bouring mountains : that ſome of them having after- 
wards been ill uſed by a party of his men, had de- 
puted to him two old men, with whom he had 
ſettled articles of peace; that after an infrattion of 
the treaty had been committed by ſome of bis people 
who were unacquainted with it, the Mandurians im- 
mediately prepared for war. While lIdoMENEUus 
proceeded in his narrative, theſe Mandurians, who 
had been very expeditious in taking up arms, appeared 
all of a ſudden before the gates of Salentum. NEesToOR, 
PRILocrErESA, and PHALANTUS, who IDOME= 
NEUS ſuppoſed would have obſerved a neutrality, 
were found to be in arms againſt him among the Man- 
durians. MENTOR goes from Salentum all alone, to 
Propoſe to the enemy conditions of peace. 
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ME! EN TOR, looking with a mild oy pleaſant 
countenance at TELEMACHvUs, already full of 
noble ardour for the fight, addreſſed him thus: Son 
of Urrsszs, I am glad to find you animated with 
ſuch a noble paſſion for glory; but remember that 
by ſhewing himſelf the wiſeſt and moſt moderate 
among them, your father acquired ſo much among 
the Greeks at the ſiege of Troy. AcHILLEs, though 
invincible and invulnerable, though certain of carry- 
ing terror and death wherever he fought, yet was 
unable to reduce the city of Troy. He even periſhed 
under its walls, which triumphed over the conqueror 
of HEC TOR. But ULvssts, whoſe valour was guided 
by prudence, carried fire and ſword into the very 
midſt of Troy, and to him is owing the fall of thoſe 
proud lofty towers, that during ten years defied the 
united forces of all Greece, As far as Mingrwa 
ſurpaſſes Mars, ſo far does cool, deliberate valour 
ſurpaſs the courage of beadlong, blind ferocity. 
Let us then begin by enquiring the circumſtances of 
the war we are about to engage in. I decline no 
danger; but methinks, O IpouEx EUS, you ought 
firſt to explain to us the juſtice of this war; then 
againſt whom it is; and laſtly, on what forces your 
proſpect of ſucceſs is founded.” 

IDOMENEUs replied : © When we arrived on this 
coaſt, we found here a ſavage race, who, roamin 
through the foreſts, lived by hunting, and the fruits 
which the trees ſpontaneouſly produced. Theſe 
people, called Mandurians, were terrified at fight 
of our ſhips and arms. They retired to the moun- 


rains 3 ; but a as our ſoldiers were defirous to view 
| the 
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the country, and to hunt deer, they met theſe ſa- 
vage fugitives, whoſe chiefs accoſted them thus: 
e We quitted, for you, the pleaſant ſea- coaſt; we 
have nothing left but almoſt inacceſſible mountains: 
at leaſt, it is reaſonable you ſhould leave us here 
in peace and freedom. We have found you wan- 
dering, diſperſed, and weaker than ourſelves: had 
we the inclination, we might cut you all to pieces, 
and prevent your companions from the knowledge 
of your misfortune. But we will not embrue our 
hands in the blood of thoſe who are men like our- 
ſelves. Go, remember you owe your lives to our 
ſentiments of humanity. Forget not that from a 
ople whom you call rude and ſavage you have re- 
ceived this leſſon of moderation and generofity.” 
Thoſe of our men, who had been thus diſmiſſed by 
theſe barbarians, returned to our camp, and related 
what had happened to them. Our foldiers were 
vexed and mortified, that Cretans ſhould owe their 
lives to a parcel of fugitives, who appeared to 
them to reſemble bears more than men. They 
went, therefore, to hunt, in greater numbers than 
before, and provided with all forts of arms. In a 
ſhort time they met and attacked the ſavages: the 
encounter was bloody; the arrows fell thick on 
both fides, as hail-ſtones in a field during a ſtorm. 
At laſt the ſavages were obliged to retire to their 
craggy mountains, whither our men durſt not ven- 
ture. | - | | 
In a little time after, theſe people deputed to 
me two of their wiſeſt old men to ſue for peace. 
They brought me, as preſeats, the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and the fruits of the country. When they 
had delivered thele preſents, they addreſſed me 
thus: „O king, we hold, as thou ſeeſt, in one 
hand a ſword, in the other an olive branch (and 
they actually had both in their hands). We offer 
you peace, or war, chooſe. We prefer peace, and 
from our regard to it were not aſhamed to yield wes 
2 | en1s 
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this pleaſant coaſt, whoſe lands fertilized by the 
ſun, produce ſo many delicious fruits. Peace is 
ſweeter than all fruits; for peace we are retired to 
thoſe lofty mountains, always covered with ice and 
ſnow, where never appear either the flowers of 
ſpring, or the rich fruits of autumn : we abhor that 
brutality, which, under the gaudy names of -ambi- 
tion and glory, madly ravages provinces, and ſheds 
the blood of men, who are all brethren. If thou 
art ambitious of this falſe glory, we envy thee not, 
we pity thee, and pray the gods to preſerve us from 
like madneſs. If the ſciences, which the Greeks 
ſtudy ſo cloſely, and if the politeneſs on which they 
pique themſelves, inſpire them with ſuch deteſtable 
injuſtice, we think ourſelves happy in being deſtitute 
of ſuch advantages. We will glory in remaining 
ever barbarians, but juſt, humane, faithful, diſin- 
tereſted ; accuſtomed to be ſatisfied with little, and 
to deſpiſe that vain delicacy which occaſions perpetual 
and enlarged wants. What we eſteem are health, 
frugality, liberty, vigour of body and mind ; the 
love of virtue, the 55 of the gods, kindneſs to- 
ward our neighbours, attachment to our friends, 
fidelity to all the world, moderation in proſperity, 
fortitude in adverſity, courage boldly to ſpeak the 
truth always, and abhorrence of flattery. Such is 
the people we offer thee for neighbours and allies. 
If the offended gods ſo far blind thee, as to make 
thee reject peace, thou ſhalt learn, when too late, 
that the people who through moderation are lovers 
of peace, are the molt formidable when at war.” 

While theſe old men thus harangued me, I 
ſurveyed them with unwearied attention. Their 
beards were long, and uncombed ; their hair ſhorter, 
but white; they had thick eye-brows, lively eyes, 
and a bold determined look ; their ſpeech was grave 
and authoritative, their manners fimple and inge- 
nuous. The furs, with which they were clad, were 
tied over their ſhoulders; expoſing more brawny 
| arms 
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arms and fuller muſculage than thoſe of our wreſt- 
lers. I anſwered theſe two envoys that I was de- 
firous of peace. We agreed faithfully on feveral 
articles ; and we called all the gods to witneſs. I 
gave preſents to theſe men, and ſent them home. 
But the gods, who had driven me from the domi- 
nion of my anceſtors, were not yet weary of perſe- 
cuting me. That very day, a party of our hunters, 
who could not be ſo ſoon appriſed of the peace juſt 
concluded, met a large body of theſe barbarians, 
accompanying their two envoys on return from our 
camp, attacked them furiouſly, killed ſome, and 
drove the reſt into the woods. Thus was war re- 
kindled : thoſe barbarians believing they could 
not depend either on our promiſes or oaths. To aug- 
ment their power againſt us, they have called to 
their aſſiſtance the Locrians, Apulians, Lucanians, 
Brutians, the inhabitants of Crotona, of Neritus, and 
of Brunduſium. The Lucanians come in chariots 
armed with ſcythes. Each among the Apulians is 
clad in the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt he has flain. 
They are armed with huge knotty clubs, pointed 
with iron: their ſtature is almoſt gigantic, and fo 
robuſt are they in conſequence of the laborious exer- 
ciſes to which they are accuſtomed, that the very 
fight of them is terrible. The Locrians, come ori- 
ginally from Greece, retain ſomething of their origin, 
and are more civilized than the reſt: but to the ex- 
act diſcipline of Grecian troops they have joined the 
vigour of barbarians, and the habit of ſupporting 
hardſhip; whereby they are invincible. They carry 


* * 2 * 


1 light bucklers made of ozier wicker- work, covered 
r with ſkins; and long ſwords. The Brutians in 
5 running are ſwift as ſtags or deer. They hardly 
5 ſeem to bend the tendereſt graſs they run over, 
e and the print of their feet is ſcarce viſible in the 
— ſand. They fall on their enemies like lightning, 
e and diſappear as ſuddenly. The people of Crotona 
y are dexterous bowmen. An ordinary man among 
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the Greeks could not bend a bow commonly uſed 
by the Crotoniates; if they ſnould ever apply them- 
ſelves ro our exerciſes, they would. certainly carry 
off the prizes. Their arrows are dipped in the juice 
of certain noxious herbs, which, it is faid, grow on 
the banks of Avernus, and contain a mortal poiſon. 
As for the inhabitants of Neritus, Meſſapium, and 
Brunduſium, they partake only of ſtrength of body 
and artleſs valour. At ſight of their enemy, they 
yell exceſſive hideouſly. They are pretty expert 
flingers, darkening the air, when they engage, wit 
ſhowers of ſtones; but they fight without order. 
Such, MENTOR, is the information you defired. 
You now know, the occaſion of the war, and who 
are our enemies.“ 8 

After this explanation, TELEMACRHVUS, impatient 
for the fight, was going directly to take arms; 
MenTor ſtopped him, and thus addreſſed IDOME- 
NEUS : But whence is it that the Locrians alſo, a 

ople of Grecian origin, join barbarians» againſt 
Greeks ? Whence is it that ſo many colonies flouriſh 
on this coaſt, without having the ſame wars to main- 
tain as you ? Olponznevs ! you ſay the gods are 
not yet weary of perſecuting you: whereas, I ſay, 
they have not yet finiſhed your inſtruction. The 
many misfortunes you have undergone have not yet 
taught you the neceflary conduct to prevent war. 
What you yourſelf ſaid of the good faith of theſe 
barbarians, plainly ſhews that you might have lived 
in peace with them: but pride and haughtineſs 
occaſion the moſt dangerous wars. You might 
have exchanged hoſtages ;- you might have eaſily 
ſent ſome of your officers with their envoys to con- 
duct them ſafely back to their country. Since the 
renewal of the war, you ſhould have pacified them, 
by repreſenting that they were attacked by thoſe 
ignorant of the alliance ſo lately concluded. You 
ſhould have offered them all the ſecurity they could 
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ſubjects who diſregarded the treaty. But, pray what 
Fids happened ſince the war was renewed ?” & 1 
thought,” rephed Iromenevs, “we could not with- 
out meanneſs ſeek the barbarians, who inſtantly muſ- 
tered every man able to carry arms, and implored 
the aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring ſtates, in whom 
they excited hatred and jealouſy of us. It ſeemed to 
me the ſureſt courſe was immediately to ſeize certain 
paſſes in the mountains which were ſlightly guarded. 
We took them without difficulty, and by theſe have 
it in our power to ravage their country. I have 
fortified them with towers, from whence our garri- 
ſons can overpower with darts every enemy approach- 

ing from the mountains. We can invade their coun- 
try at pleaſure, and deſtroy their principal ſettlements, 


Hence, with forces far inferior, we can reſiſt the 


innumerable multitude of enemies that ſurrounds us. 
And now it is become very difficult to bring about 
a peace between us: we cannot evacuate theſe 
forts, without expoſing ourſelves to their incur- 


ſions; and they look upon them as citadels, built 


with a view to enſlave them.“ 

Mx rok made this reply to IDoMeNevs : ( You 
are a wiſe king, and you deſire to have the truth 
told you without diſguiſe. Vou are not like thoſe 
weak men who fear to ſee it; who, void of firmneſs 
to correct their errors, employ their authority merely 
to ſupport the faults they have committed. Know, 
then, that theſe barbarians gave you an admirable 
leſſon when they came to fe for peace. Did they 
alk it from weakneſs ? Did they want courage, or re- 
ſources? You ſee they do not, ſinc they are fo war- 
like, and ſupported by ſo many formidable neigh- 
bours. Why did not you imitate their moderation? 
But falſe ſhame, and falſe glory, have plunged you 
into this calamity. You was afraid of making your 
enemy inſolent, but you was not afraid of making 
them too powerful, of uniting ſo many ſtates againſt 
you, by haughty and unjuſt conduct. Of what uſe 
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are theſe forts you boaſt ſo much, but of laying 
all your neighbours under a neceſſity either of de- 
ſtroying you, or being themſelves deſtroyed, to pre- 
vent approaching ſlavery? You erected theſe tow- 
ers only for your ſecurity, yet by theſe towers have 
expoſed yourſelf to the greateſt danger. The beſt 
bulwarks to a ſtate are juſtice, moderation, good 
faith, and the confidence of your neighbours, that 
you are incapable of encroaching on their territo- 
ries. The ſtrongeſt walls may be ruined by divers 
unforeſeen accidents : fortune 1s capricious and incon- 
ſtant in war; but the love and confidence of your 
neighbours, when they have experienced your mo- 
deration, ſecure your dominions from conqueſt, and 
almoſt from invaſion. But were they attacked by 
an unjuſt neighbour, - all the reſt, intereſted in pro- 
tecting them, immediately take arms for their de- 
fence. The ſupport of ſo many ſtates, conſcious of 
their true intereſt in maintaining yours, would have 
rendered you much more powerful than theſe forts, 
which make your misfortunes irretrievable. Had 
you ſtudied at firſt to avoid the jealouſy of your 
neighbours, your new city would have flouriſhed 
in a happy peace, and you would have been arbi- 
trator among all the nations of Heſperia. But let us 
now confine ourſelves to conſider how the future 
may repair the paſt, You hinted that there were 
ſeveral Greek colonies on this coaſt, Theſe would 
be inclined to aſſiſt you. They cannot have forgot 
either the great name of Minos, the ſon of Jue1- 
TER, or your exploits at the ſiege of Troy, where 
you diſtinguiſhed yourſelf fo often among the Gre- 
cian chiefs in the common cauſe of Greece. Why 
do not you endeavgur to engage theſe colonies in 
your behalf?” | 

© They have all,” replied TooMeNEvs, „re- 
ſolved to ſtand neuter; not that they were with- 
out ſome inclination to aſſiſt me; but the too ſtrik- 
ing ſplendour of this city, from its foundation, 
: alarmed 
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alarmed them. Theſe Greeks, as well as the other 
nations, were apprehenſive we had deſigns on their 
liberty. They were perſuaded that, after ſubjugat- 
ing the ſavages of the mountains, we ſhould exrend 
our ambition farther. In ſhort, all is againſt us. 
Even thoſe who decline open war defire to fee us 
humbled : jealouſy has not left us a ſingle ally.” 

« Strange extremity !” exclaimed MENTOR: «© by 
defire of appearing too powerful, you ruin your 
power; and while abroad you are the object of fear 
and hatred among your neighbours, you exhauſt 
yourſelf at home in the efforts neceſſary to maintain 
ſuch a war. O unhappy, doubly unhappy Ipomzs- 
NEUS, whom ſuch calamity hath but half inſtructed! 
Was a ſecond fall neceſſary to teach you to foreſee 
the dangers that threaten the greateſt kings? Let 
me do my endeavour; meanwhile, give me a par- 
ticular account of theſe Grecian cities.” 

«© The chief,” replied IDoMENEvs, is Taren- 
tum; founded three years ago by PHALANTUs, 
who aſſembled in Laconia a great number of young 
men, born of thoſe women who, durigg the war 
of Troy, had forgot their abſent huſbands. When 
the huſbands returned, their wives thought only of 
pacifying them, and diſavowing their faults. Hence 
numbers of young men, born out of wedlock, diſ- 
owned by father and mother, lived in boundleſs li- 
centiouſneſs. The laws, by their ſeverity, checking 
theſe diſorders, they united under PHALANTUS, a 
chief bold, intrepid, ambitious, and who, by his arti- 
fices, had gained their hearts: he came and ſettled 
with theſe young Laconians on this coaſt ; and Ta- 
rentum they have made a ſecond Lacedæmon. Elſe- 
where, but in our neighbourhood, PHILOCTETES, 
who gained fo much glory at the ſiege of Troy, by 
carrying thither the arrows of Hercules, has built 
the city of Petilia; leſs powerful indeed, but more 
wiſely governed than Tarentum. Finally, we have 
near us Metapontum, founded by the ſage NtsToR, 
and bis Pylians.“ 1 1 « What,“ 
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«© What,” ſaid MENTOR, have you NEsToR in 
Heſperia, yet could not engage him in your in- 
* 82 NEs rox, who ſaw you ſo often encounter 
the Trojans, and was your friend?“ “ loſt him,” 
replied IvoMENEvs, © by the artifice of theſe people 
who are barbarians only in name. They had the ad- 
dreſs to perſuade him that I wanted to tyrannize over 
all Heſperia.” «© We will undeceive him,” replied 
MENS TOR: © TE:LEMACHUs ſaw him at Pylos, before 
he came to found his colony, and before we had 
made any conſiderable voyage in queſt of UL uss Es. 
He has not yet forgot that hero, nor the tokens of 
regard he beſtowed on his ſon : but the difficulty will 
be to remove his jealouſy. By the umbrages given 
your neighbours this war is enkindled; it can be 
quenched only by diſſipating theſe vain umbrages. 
But I ſay once more, leave that to me.” 

At theſe words IDoMENEUS, embracing MEN rok, 
was greatly affected, and unable to ſpeak. At laſt, 
however, he with difficulty pronounced theſe words : 
« O wiſe old man, ſent by the gods to repair all 
my faults !-1 own I ſhould have been offended with 
any other who had ſpoken to me with equal free- 
dom; I own that you alone could have perſuaded 
me to endeavour at peace ; I had reſolved to periſh, 
or to vanquiſh all my enemies. But it 1s right to 
believe your ſage counſels, rather than my unruly 
paſſions. O happy TELEMAcnvus! you can never 
bewilder yourſelf as I have done, while you have 
ſuch a guide! MENTOR, you ſhall command! you 
poſſeſs all the wiſdom of the gods. Not Minerva 
herſelf could have given more ſalutary advice. Go, 
promiſe, conclude, yield my all; IdoMeENEvs will 
approve whatever you judge fit to be done.” 

While they thus  converſed, ſuddenly were heard 
a confuſed noiſe of rattling chariots, neighing horſes, 
and frightful ſhouts of men, intermingled with the 
warlike ſound of trumpets filling the air. The cry 
was: „The enemy! they have fetched a great 

com- 
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compaſs, to avoid the guarded defiles: there they 
are, come to beſiege Salentum !” The women and 
old men were ſtruck with conſternation: Alas!“ 

ſaid they, did we quit our dear country, the fer- 
tile Crete, and follow an unhappy king acroſs ſo 


many ſeas, to found a city that will be laid in aſhes 


like Troy!“ From the lately built walls were ſeen, 
glittering in the ſun throughout the plain, the helmets, 
cuiraſſes, and bucklers of the enemy: the eye was 
dazzled with them. The plain too was covered with 
briſtling pikes, as the fields of Enna in Sicily are 1n 
ſummer with a rich crop prepared by Ceres to reward 


every toll of the huſbandman. Already were noticed 


thoſe chariots armed with ſcythes ; and the ſeveral 
nations engaged in the war were eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

MenToR, the better to view their diſpoſition, 
aſcended a high tower: IpoMENEUSs and TELEMAs 
cHUs followed him cloſe. Scarce had he reached the 
top, when he deſcried on one fide PHILoCTETES, and 
on the other NESTOR, with his fon P1sISTRATUsS. 
NEs rok was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his venerable old 
age. What!“ exclaimed MEgnToR, you thought 
then, O IpouEN Es, that PHILOCTETES and Nxs- 
rox would be ſatisfied with not affording you aſſiſt- 
ance! There they are in arms againſt you ; and, if 
I am not deceived, thoſe other troops that march 
ſo very orderly and ſlowly are the Lacedzmonians, 
commanded by PHALANTUs: all are againſt you. 
There is not a neighbour on the coaſt whom you 
have not made your enemy, though without inten- 
tion.“ | 

So ſaying, MtnTor deſcended haſtily from the 
tower, and repaired to one of the city gates on that 
hde where the enemy was advancing : he commanded 
the guards to open it; and IpouENEus, ſtruck with 
the majeſty of his demeanour, durſt not aſk him 
what he intended. Mx rox made a fign with his 
hand, that nobody ſhould preſume to follow him; 
and advanced toward the enemy, who were amazed 
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to ſee a ſingle man approach their army. At a dif- 
tance, he ſhewed them an olive branch in token of 
peace; and, when near enough to be heard, he de- 
fred that all the chiefs ight be afſembled. Imme- 
diately they did aſſemble, and he harangued them 
thus: © Ye generous men, aſſembled from various 
ſtates, that flouriſh in the rich Heſperia, I know you 
are come hither only to maintain your common li- 
berty. I applaud your zeal ; but allow me to pro- 
poſe an eaſy method of preſerving the liberty and 
the glory of every people preſent, without ſhedding 
human blood. 
Nxsron, ſagacious NesToR, whom I perceive in 
tis aſſembly, you are not ignorant how fatal is war, 
even to thoſe who undertake it with juſtice, and under 
the protection of the gods. War is the greateſt ca- 
Jamity with which the gods afflict mankind. You 
never can forget what the Greeks ſuffered during ten 
years before ill. fated Troy. What diviſions among 
the chiefs! what reverſes of fortune]! what ſlaugh- 
ter of the Greeks by the hand of Hector! what 
diſaſters in all the principal cities, occaſioned by the 
war, during the long abſence of their kings ! Of theſe, 
ſome in returning ſuffered ſhipwreck at the promon- 
tory of Caphareum, others were murdered in the 
arms of their conſorts. O ye gods! in your wrath 
then you armed the Greeks for that brilliant expedi- 
tion. O people of Heſperia! I pray the gods never 
to grant you ſo fatal a victory. Troy, it is true, is 
laid in aſhes: but it were better for Greece that it 

ftill exiſted in all its glory, and that the effeminate 
Paris ſtill enjoyed his infamous intrigues with Helen. 
Jou, PailLocTErEs, fo long unhappy, and forſaken 
in the iſle of Lemnos, do you not dread the return 
of ſimilar calamities in a ſimilar war? I know too, 
that the people of Laconia alſo felt the diſaſters oc- 
caſioned by the long abſence of the princes, offi- 
cers, and ſoldiers, who went againſt Troy. O ye 
Greeks now ſettled in Hel; peria, all of you are come 
4 hither 
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| hither only by a train of thoſe calamities conſequent 
on the Trojan war.” | | | 
After this ſpeech, MenToR advanced toward the 
Pylians; and NesTroR, who now recollected him, 
advanced alſo to ſalute him. O MENTOR,“ faid 
he, © I rejoice to ſee you again. wy years ago, 
I firſt ſaw you in Phocis; you were then but fif- 
teen years old, yet, even then, I foreſaw you would 
be the wiſe man you have fince proved 8 
But what accident hath brought you to theſe parts? 
What are your expedients for ending this war? We 
were all defirous of peace; it was the near intereſt 
of us all to defire it: but IDpoENEUS has forced 
our attack; for we could no longer have been ſe- 
cure. He has violated every agreement made with 
his neareſt neighbours. Peace with him would be 
no peace; he would uſe it but to diflolve our con- 
federacy, which is our only ſecurity. He has ſhewn 
to every neighhour his ambitious deſign of reduc- 
ing all to ſlavery, and has left us no expedient 
to defend our liberty but by endeavouring the over- 
throw of his new kingdom. By his infinterity we 
are reduced to ſeek his deſtruction, or to receive from 
him the yoke of ſlavery. Can you find any expedi- 
ent whereby we may depend on him, and. be certain 
of a laſting peace, all the different nations you ſee 
here will gladly lay down their arms, and joyfully 
acknowledge your ſuperior wiſdom.” | 
MzNTokr replied : “ Sage NESTOR, you Know 
that ULyssEs entruſted to me his {on TELEMA- 
cfUs. The young man, impatient to know his fa- 
ther's fate, viſited you at Pylos, and you received 
him with all the ſolicitude he could expect from his 
father's faithful friend; you even gave him your own 
ſon for his conductor. He afterwards made long 
voyages; he has ſeen Sicily, Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Crete. The winds, or rather the deities, have driven 
him, in his purpoſed return to Ithaca, upon this 
coaſt ; where we are come very ſeaſonably, to ſpare 
. you 
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you the horrors of a bloody war. It is no longer 
IDoMENEvs, it is the. ſon of the wiſe UL xssEs, 
who, with myſelf, will be anſwerable for every thing 
agreed on.” 5 91 e | 
While MgnTor thus diſcourſed with NzsToR 
amid the confederate troops, IDomentus, TELE- 
MACHUS, and all the Cretans in arms, watched him 
from the walls of Salentum. They were eager to 
diſcover how the propoſals of MENTOR were re- 
ceived, and would gladly have heard the ſagacious 
ſentiments of theſe two old men. NzsTor had 
been always thought the moſt experienced and elo- 
quent among the kings of Greece. It was he who, 
during the fiege of Troy, tempered the foaming 
fage of Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the 
| havghtineſs of Ajax, and the impetuoſity of Dio- 
mede. Soft perſuaſion dropped like honey from his 
lips: his voice alone was heard by every hero: 
all was filence inſtantly as he opened his month; 
none beſide him could appeaſe the ſayage diſcord 
of the camp. He began to feel the infirmities of 
chilling old age: but his words were ſtill replete with 
energy and ſweetneſs. He related paſt events, that 
youth might profit by his experience ; but he re- 
lated them gracefully, though not ſuccin&ly. 
This old man, admired by all Greece, ſeemed to 
have loſt all his dignity, and elocution, when MEx- 
TOR appeared. His old age ſeemed faded and de- 
preſſed, compared to that of MENTOR, in whom 
years ſeemed to have reſpected the ſtrength and 
vigour of conſtitution. MEN TOR's words, though 
grave and ſimple, poſſeſſed a vivacity and autho- 
rity, which in thoſe of NEsTor were declining. All 
he ſpoke was perſpicuous, nervous, and conciſe. 
He never made repetitions ; never introduced other 
«circumſtance than that neceſſary to the ſubje& under 
diſcuſſion. If obliged to ſpeak repeatedly on the 
ſame point, to inculcate or to perſuade, he always 
employed new figures and appoſite a: 
- e 
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He poſſeſſed a certain fund of ſprightlineſs and good 
humour, when deſirous of adapting himſelf a. the 


minds of others, and of inſinuating ſome important 
truth. Theſe two venerable men were an intereſt- 
ing ſpectacle to all the different nations aſſembled. 
While all the allied enemies of Salentum crowded 
cloſe on one another, for nearer view of their per- 
ſons, and to hear their wife diſcourſes, IDomrextds 
and his people ſtrained every power of oblervation 
to diſcover the import of their geſtures, and of every 
air of their countenances. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 


TELEMACHUS ſgeing MExToR in the midſt of the 
allies, is defirous to know what paſſed between them. 

Ile therefore cauſes one of the gates of Salentum to be 
opened, and goes direitly to Mx N TOR; and his pre- 
fence contributes to induce the allies to accept of the 
terms of peace which that ſage had offered on the part 
of IpouEN EUS. The kings all enter Salentum as 
friends, and IDoMENEvs ratifies all the articles 
that had been agreed on. Both ſides give hoſtages, 
and a ſacrifice is offered for both, between the city 
and the camp, as a confirmation of the treaty, 
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Mew Wan bt Neige impa⸗ 
tient, withdrew privately from the crowd around. 
him, ran to the gate by which MENTOR had paſſed, 
and authoritatively commanded it to be opened. In a 
moment IDoMENt Vs, who ſuppoſed him ſtill ſtanding 
by him, is ſurpriſed to fee him pecding over the field, 
and already approaching NESTOR. NESTOR recog- 
niſes, and haſtens to receive him, though with a 

ce-flow and heavy. TELIEMACh¹ Vs, throwing his 
arms about his neck, holds him faſt locked Ing his 
embrace, ſpeechleſs. : At laſt he exclaimed: O 
my father (I fear not to call you ſo, my 1 
in not being able to find my real parent, and the 
goodneſs I have already experienced from you, give 
me a right to uſe that tender name): my father, 
my dear father, I ſee you once more ! O could 
I thus behold ULYVSss ES! Could any thing comfort 
me for being deprived of him, it would be to find 
him i in you.“ 

At theſe words Nxsrox could not refrain from 
tears; and he felt a ſecret joy at ſeeing tears alſo 
trickle with unſpeakable grace down the cheeks of 
TELEMAchos. The beauty, engaging mien, and 
noble confidence of this youth unknown, who fear- 
leſs traverſed ſo many troops of foes, aitoniſhed all 
the allies. *<* Is not this,” ſaid they, „the ſon of 
the old man who has been parleying with NESTOR? 
Without doubt; 'tis the ſame wiſdom in the moſt 
oppoſite ages of life: only bloſſoming in one, in 
the other bearing. plentifully the matureſt fruits.“ 
MceNToR, who faw with pleaſure how tenderly Nes- 
TOR received TELEMACHUS, took advantage of this 
tavourable diſpoſition, “ Bchold,” ſaid he, © the 


{on 
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ſon of ULYssts, ſo dear to all Greece, and fo dear 
to yourſelf in particular, O venerable NEsToR! Be- 
hold, I ſurrender him as an hoſtage, as the moſt 
valuable pledge we can offer for the good faith of 
IpoukN EUS. Tou may well believe, I would not 
wiſh the loſs of the ſon after that of the father, that 
the unhappy PENELoPg ſhould reproach MENTOR 
with having ſacrificed her ſon to the ambition of 
the new king of Salentum. With this pledge, come 
of his own accord to offer himſelf, and ſent by the 
gods who love. peace, I proceed, O ye various na- 
tions here afſembled, to offer propoſals for eſtabliſh - 


ing a laſting peace,” 


At the word peace was heard a confuſed noiſe 
running from rank to rank. All theſe different na- 
tions trembled indignation, thinking entirely loſt 
all the time they were kept from fighting, and 
fuppoſing the deſign of theſe conferences was only 
to abate their ardour, and rob them of their prey. 
The Mandurians, eſpecially, were extremely incenſed 
that IpoxEN EUS ſhould hope to deceive them 
again. They often endeavoured to interrupt MEN“ 
rok, fearing leſt, by his ſagacious diſcourſes, he 
ſhould detach their allies. They began to ſuſpe& 
all the Greeks in the aſſembly. MEnTor, who per- 
ceived it, reſolved to augment ſpeedily this ſuſpi- 
cion, to introduce diviſion among theſe various 


people. I own,” ſaid he, the Mandurians have 


reaſon to complain, and to demand ſome fatisfaction 
for the wrongs they have ſuffered : but it does not 
zuftly follow that the Greeks, who plant colonies on 
this coaſt, ſhould be hated or ſuſpected by the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. On the contrary, 
the Greeks ought to be united among themſelves, 
ro ſecure good treatment from others. Only ſhould 
they be moderate, and never attempt to uſurp the 
territories of their neighbours. I know that Ipo- 


 MENEUS had the misfortune to give you umbrage, 


but all your jcalouſies may be eatily removed. TE“ 
q- - LEMACHUS 
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LEMAchus and J offer ourſelves as hoſtages, to an- 
ſwer for that prince's good faith; we will remain with 
you till all the promiſes made in his behalf ſhall be 
faithfully performed. What provokes you, O ye 
Maadurians,” cried he, is, that the Cretan troops 
have ſeized by ſurpriſe the paſſes of your mountains, 
whereby they are able, in ſpite of you, as often as 
they pleaſe, to make irruptions into that country to 
which you retired, when you left to them the level 
lands adjacent to the ſea-coaſt. The paſſes then, 
which the Cretans have fortified by high towers, and 
garriſoned, are the true cauſes of the war. Anſwer 
me, is there any other??? | 

Then the chief of the Mandurians ſtepping for- 
ward, ſpoke to this effect: What have we not 
done to avoid this war? The gods are our witneſſes 
that we never renounced peace, till peace was loſt 
without reſource through the reſtleſs. ambition of the 
Cretans, and their rendering it impoſſible for us to 
confide in their oaths. Infatuated nation ! which 
has reduced us, ſpite of ourſelves, to the ſhocking 
neceſſity of taking a deſperate refolution againſt it; 
unable to find ſecurity but in its deſtruction. While 
they hold theſe paſſes, we muſt always conclude they 
deſign to ſeize our country, and enſlave us. Were 
it true that they really intended to live in peace with 
their neighbours, they would be ſatisfied with what 
we, of our own accord, relinquiſhed to them, and 
would not labour to fecure paſſages into a country, 
againſt whoſe liberty they had no ambitious. deſign. 
O venerable ſage, you know them not; but by very 
great - misfortune have we learnt to know them. 
Ceaſe then, O ſtranger, beloved of heaven, to retard 
a juſt and neceſſary war, without which Heſperia can 
never hope for laſting peace. O ungrateful, cruel, 
and deceitful nation, whom the offended gods ſent 
hither to diſturb our peace, and to puniſh us for our 
offences! But after you have puniſhed us, O gods, 
you will alſo avenge us. You will not be leſs juſt 
againſt our enemies than againſt us.“ | 
At 
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At theſe words the whole aſſembly appeared in 
commotion : Mars and Bellona ſeemed to ſtalk from 
rank to rank, rekindling in their breaſts the flame of 
war that MENTOR endeayoured to extinguiſh, He 
thus reſumed his diſcourſe. | 

« Had I only promiſes to offer you, you might 
refuſe to credit them ; but I offer what 1s certain and 
preſent. If you are not fatisfied in having TELE- 
MACHUs and me for hoſtages, I will procure you 
twelve of the moſt conſiderable and moſt valiant 
Cretans. But it is juſt that you alſo ſhould give 
equal hoſtages; for, though Ipo E NEus fincerely 
deſires peace, he deſires it without fear, without 
meanneſs. He deſires peace, as you ſay you did, 
from moderation and wiſdom; not from love of ef- 
feminate life, nor from daſtardly weakneſs, at the 
proſpect of threatening dangers inſeparable from war. 
He 1s prepared to conquer, or to die; but he pre- 
fers peace to the moſt glorious victory. He would 
be aſhamed to fear being. conquered ; but he fears 
being unjuſt, and is not- aſhamed of willingneſs to 
correct his errors. Arms in hand, he offers peace, 
without pretending haughtily to impoſe conditions : 
for he values not peace by conſtraint. He deſires a 

eace that may ſatisfy all parties, terminate all 
jealouſy, appeaſe all reſentment, and exclude all ani- 
moſity. In a word, IDoMENEvUs is animated by ſuch 
ſentiments as I am ſure you would wiſh him. The 
only difficulty is to perſuade you of this, and ſuch 
perſuaſion will. not be difficult, if you will hear me 
coolly and diſpaſſionately. 

« Hear then, ye people famed for valour, and ye 
chiefs ſo wiſe and ſo united, hear 'what I offer you 
on the part of Ipoux EN EUs. It is not fit that he 
may enter when he pleaſes the country of his 
neighbours ; alſo, it 1s not fit his neighbours ſhould 
enter into his country. He conſents that the forti- 
fied paſſes ſhall be garriſoned by neutral troops. 


You, NesToR, and you, PHILOCTETEs, are Greeks 
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by birth; yet you have on this occaſion declared 
againſt IDoMENEvs. You cannot, therefore, be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality to his concerns. What touches 
you is the general intereſt, peace, and liberty of 
Heſperia. Be yourſelves the depofitaries and 
guardians of thoſe paſſes which occaſion the war. 
You have equal intereſt in preventing the native in- 
habitants of Heſperia from deftroying Salentum, a 
new Greek colony, hke what you have planted, 
as in reſtraining IDoMEeNEvs from uſurping the ter- 
ritories of his neighbours: hold the balance be- 
tween him and them. Inſtead of carrying fire and 
ſword among a people, whom you ought to love, 
yours be the glory of judges and peace-makers. 
You will ſay, theſe conditions were excellent, could 
ou be aſſured Ipo kN EUS would fulfil them with 
Mo : I ſhall in that endeavour to ſatisfy you. 

«© The hoſtages I mentioned will be reciprocal 
ſecurity, till you are put in poſſeſſion, by way of 
depoſit, of all the paſſes. When the ſafety of all 
Heſperia, and even that of Salentum and Idomt- 
NEUS, ſhall be at your mercy, will you be fati(- 
fied ? Of whom can you afterward be jealous ? Of 
yourſelves ? You cannot truſt Ipo EN EUS; yet ſo 
far is he from defirmg to deceive you, that he is 
willing to entruſt you: Tes, he is willing to entruſt 
you with the life, liberty, and repoſe of himſelf and 
his people! If you truly defire no more than a ſafe 
and advantageous peace; ſuch a peace now offers, 
and precludes every pretenfe far rejecting it, But, 
I repeat, imagine not that fear reduces IDoMENEUS 
to make theſe offers. It is prudence, and juſtice, 
that engage him to take this courſe, without anxiety 
whether you impute to weakneſs what is the effect of 
virtue. At firſt, he was blameable; and he glories 


in acknowledging his miſconduct by firſt making vo- 


luntary offers. It is weakneſs, it is vanity, it is groſs 
ignorance of one's own intereſt, to hope to be able 
to conceal one's faults by perſiſting in them with 
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pride and obſtinacy. He who acknowledges his 
faults to his enemy, and offers to repair them, there- 
by demonſtrates himſelf incapable of repeating them, 
and that his enemy has every thing to fear from a 
conduct ſo wiſe and ſteady, unleſs he agree to peace. 
Take care you give him no opportunity of charging 
you, in his turn, with being in the wrong. If you 
refuſe peace and juſtice now offered to you, they will 
have their revenge. IDpoMENEUsS, who had cauſe to 
fear the offended gods were againſt him, will find 
them for him againſt you. TExLEMAcnvs and I will 
fight on the fide of juſtice. I take all the gods, ce- 
leſtial and infernal, to witneſs the honourable prope: 


ſals I have made.“ 


As he pronounced theſe laſt words, Manron 
lifted up his arm, to ſhew the ſeveral nations the 
olive-branch in his hand as a ſignal of peace. The 
chiefs, who ſtood near him, were dazzled and amazed 
at the divine fire that ſparkled in his eyes. He 
diſplayed a majeſty and authority, ſuperior to what 
appears 1n the greateſt among mortals. The charm 
of his gentle and powerful words ſeized the heart : 
they reſembled thoſe incantations which, in the dead 
filence of night, inſtantly control the moon and the 
ſtars, appeaſe the ruffled ſea, filence the winds and 
waves, and ſuſpend in their cqurlcs the moſt rapid 
rivers. 

MezexnrTor, amid theſe furious nations, reſembled 
Bacchus ſurrounded by tigers, which, forgetting 
their cruelty, by the (irreſiſtible power of his mild 
eloquence, licked his feet, and fawned on him in 
token of ſubmiſſion. At firſt, the whole army was 
huſhed in profound ſilence. The chiefs looked at 
one another, neither able to reſiſt his ſentiments, 
nor conceive who he was; all the troops ſtood mo- 
tionleſs, their eyes fixed on him. None dared to 
ſpeak, leſt he ſhould have ſomething further to ſay, 
and they ſhould prevent his being heard: though 
they found no addition neceſſary. to his diſcourſe, 
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yet they could have wiſhed he had continued ſpeak- 


ing. All he had faid ſunk: deep, as if engraved 


on every heart. In ſpeaking, he gained their love 
and their aſſent; every one bent forward with eager- 
neſs to catch even the leaſt word that fell from his 
mouth; r 1 

At laſt, after a pretty long filence, a low ru- 
mour was heard ſpreading itſelf gradually. Not 
now the confuſed harſh noiſe of people trembling 
with indignation ; it was, on the contrary, a ſoft, 
gentle murmur. Serenity and ſatisfaction were viſible 
in every countenance, The Mandurians, lately ſo en- 
raged, felt their weapons drop from their hands ; the 
fierce PHALANTUS, with his Lacedæmonians, were 
amazed to find their hearts ſo mollified. The other 
nations began to ſigh after this happy peace, ſo re- 
cently propoſed to them. PHILOCTETESs, more ſen- 
fible than others by experience of misfortunes, could 
not refrain from tears. NES ron, tranſported by what 
Mx ron had ſaid, could not utter a word; but em- 
braced. him tenderly. And all the multitude at 
once exclaimed : O venerable ſage! you diſarm 
us—peace ! peace!“ Z.EW | 

A moment after, Nxsrox was going to ſpeak ; 


but the whole army, impatient, apprehenſive he 


might ſtart ſome difficulty, cried out again, Peace! 
peace! nor could they be filenced till all the com- 
manders had joined in the cry, Peace] peace! 

NEs rok, perceiving he was precluded from mak- 
ing a regular ſpeech, ſaid only, You fee, Men- - 
TOR, how powerful are the. words of an upright 
man. When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, they calm 
all the paſſions. Our juſt reſentment changes into 
fincere deſire of amity and peace; we accept it as 
you offer it.” All the chiefs immediately held out 
their hands to ſignify their conſent. 

MexrTor haſtening to the gate of Salentum, or- 
dered it to be opened, and ſent word to IDoms- 


- NEUS' to come out directly without apprehenſion, 


Aaz NesToR, 
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NEsToR, in the mean time, embracing TELEMA- 
CHUS?: © Amiable ſon of the wiſeſt among the 
Greeks,” ſaid he, © may you be as wiſe, and more 
happy than your ſire: have you diſcovered nothing 
of his fate ? The remembrance of your father, whom 
you greatly reſemble, hath contributed to ſtifle our 
indignation.” PHALANTUsS, though fierce and hard- 
hearted, though he had never ſeen UL xssEs, could 
not help ſympathizing with his misfortunes, and 
thoſe of his ſon. And now they were preſſing T z- 
LEMACHUS to relate his adventures, when MEN- 
TOR returned with IDoMENEvs, attended by all the 

Cretan youth. 
At the ſight of IDomeNnevs, the indignation of the 
allies kindled anew : but the words of MENTOR 
ſmothered the almoſt blazing flame. Why de- 
lay we,” ſaid he, * concluding this ſolemn treaty, of 
which the gods will be witneſſes and guarantees? 
Should any impious wretch ever dare to violate it, 
may they avenge it; may all the horrible evils of 
war, far from overwhelming innocent and faithful 
nations, fall on his head, perjured ! execrable! 
ambitious ! who ſhall trample on the ſacred bands 
of this alliance. May he be deteſted by gods and 
men; may he never enjoy the fruit of his perfidy ; 
may the infernal furies, under the moſt hideous figures, 
drive him to deſpair and diſtraction; may he fall 
dead unpitied, hopeleſs of ſepulture ! may his corpſe 
be a prey to dogs and vultures; and may he in hell, 
in the profound abyſs of Tartarus, ever ſuffer ſeverer 
tortures than Tantalus, Ixion, and the daughters of 
Danaus. But rather may this peace be unſhaken as 
the rock Atlas that ſupports the heavens ; may all 
theſe nations revere it, and reap the fruits of it, from 
generation to generation; may the names of thoſe 
who confirmed it be pronounced with eſteem and 
veneration by our lateſt poſterity ; may this peace, 
founded on juſtice and good faith, be the model of 
all that ſhall henceforth be concluded among all na- 
tions 
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tions of the world; and may all ſtates who reſolve 
ro become happy by reſtoring unanimity, propoſs 
for their imjtation the people of Heſperia”? 

After this ſanction, Ipomentus and the gther 
kings .{wore to the peace, on the conditions ſettled ; 
twelve hoſtages were reciprocally given. TELEMA- 
cHvus defired to be one of thoſe given by IDoMe- 
NEUS : the allies, however, would not conſent that 
ME nrTos, ſhould be another; but inſiſted on his re- 
maining with IpqMENEus, to ſuperintend his con- 
duct and that of his counſellors, till the treaty ſhould 
be completely executed. Between the city and the 
army were ſacrificed an hundred heifers, and as 
many bulls, white as ſnow, whoſe horas were gilded 
and adorned with flowers. The frightful bellow» 
ings of the victims, as they fell under the ſacred 
knife, were re-echoed from the neighbouring moun - 
tains: the reeking blood flowed on every ſide. 
Abundance of exquiſite wine was poured in liba- 
tions, and the aruſpices conſulted the yet palpitat- 
ing entrails of the victims. The ſmoke of the in- 
cenſe burnt by the prieſts on the altar formed a thick 
cloud; and the ſweet odour of it perfumed all around. 
Now, the ſoldiers on both ſides, no longer re- 
garding one another as enemies, began mutually to 
relate their adventures, to refreſh themſelves after 
their toils, already foretaſting the ſweets of peace. 
Many, who had followed IpomeNEvs to the ſiege of 
Troy, recollected thoſe belonging to NESToR who 
had ſerved. in the ſame war. They tenderly em- 
braced one another, and mutually recounted all 
that had happened to them, fince their ruin of that 
proud city, the ornament of Aſia, They laid down 
on the graſs, crowned themſelves with flowers, and 
drank together of wine brought from the city in 

large veſſels, to celebrate fo happy a day. | 
MzexnTor ſuddenly ſpake thus: „O kings, O 
commanders, here afſembled ! henceforth you will 
be but one nation, under different names and ge- 
| vernors, 
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vernors. Thus it is the juſt gods, lovers of men 
whom they formed, would have them united in one 
everlaſting bond of perfect concord. All mankind 
is but one family difperſed over the face of the 
whole earth; all nations are brethren, and ought to 
love one another as ſuch. Curſed ! thoſe impious 
wretches who ſeek cruel glory in the blood of their 
brethren, which is their own blood! War, it is true, 
is ſometimes necëſſary: but it is the diſgrace of hu- 
man nature, that it ſhould be unavoidable on cer- 
tain occaſions. O kings! ſay not—it is deſirable 
for acquiring glory; true glory cannot exiſt inde- 
2 of humanity. Whoever prefers his glory to 

ntiments of humanity, is a monſter of pride, and no 
man: he will never attain beyond falſe glory; for 
true glory accompanies only moderation and good- 
neſs. His ridiculous vanity may be flattered; but 
when real ſentiments are ſpoken in private, it will 
always be ſaid, He has by ſo much leſs merited 
glory, as he has coveted it with unjuſt avidity.” Men 
ought not to eſteem him, ſeeing he has ſo little 
eſteemed men, and was ſo prodigal of their blood 
through brutal vanity. Happy the king, who loves 
his people, and is beloved by them; who truſts 
his neighbours, and 1s truſted by them ; who, far 
from making war on them, prevents wars among 
them; who makes the happineſs of his ſubjects, in 

| having him for king, the envy of all other nations. 
Take a reſolution then, O you who govern the moſt. 
powerful cities of Heſperia, to meet together from 
time to time; let there be a general aſſembly every 
three years, where all the kings here preſent may 
attend, to renew the alliance by a new oath, to con- 
firm the promiſed friendſhip, and to deliberate on 
every common intereſt. While you continue united, 
you will enjoy at home, in this delightful country, 
glory, peace, and plenty ; abroad you will be found 
invincible. Diſcord alone, who quitted hell to tor- 
ment mankind, can diſturb the happineſs the gods 
prepare you.” | 
NEsTOR 
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Nxs rok replied : © You ſee, by the facility with 
which we make peace, how. diſtant we are from de- 
firing war through vain: glory, or unjuſt defire to 
aggrandize ourſelves at the expence of our neigh- 
bours. But what can be done, when we have for a 
neighbour a prince of violent paſſions, who knows 
no law but his on intereſt ; - and loſes no oppor- 
tunity of invading the dominions of other ſtates ? 
Do not imagine I ſpeak of IDoMENEvus : no, I no 
longer think this of him. It is ApRasTvs, king of 
the Daunians, from whom we have every thing to 
apprehend. He deſpiſes the gods, and thinks all 
men born on earth are born but to promote his glory, 
by their ſlavery. He wiſhes not ſubjects, of whom 
to be the king and father ; he wilt have flaves and 
worſhippers : he cauſes divine honours to be paid 
him. Hitherto, blind fortune has favoured even his 
moſt unjuſt enterpriſes. - We uſed great expedition 
to come and attack Salentum, that having got rid 
of the weakeſt of our enemies, who had bur lately 
begun to ſettle on the coaſt, we might afterwards 
turn our arms againſt the other and more formidable. 
He has already taken ſeveral cities from our alhes. 
The people of Crotona have loſt two battles againſt 
him. He employs all ſorts of expedients to gratify 
his ambition ; force or fraud is indifferent, pro- 
vided he can cruſh his enemies. He has amaſſed 
great wealth: his troops are well diſciplined and 
brave ; he has experienced officers ; is well ſerved, 
1s himſelf ever vigilant over all who a& under his 
orders. He punithes the leaſt faults with ſeverity, 
and liberally rewards thoſe who render him ſervice. 
His own valour animates and inſpirits that of all his 
troops. He would be an accompliſhed prince, were 
his conduct regulated by juſtice and good faith: 
but he neither fears the gods, nor the reproaches of 
his own conſcience. He utterly diſregards reputa- 
tion, looking on it as a vain phantom, that deters 
weak minds only. To poſſeſs great wealth, to be 

| feared, 
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* 790 
feared, and to trample all mankind, are the only ad- 
vantages he conſiders as folid and ſubſtantial. His 
army will ſoon enter our territories; and if the union 
of ſo many nations does not enable us to reſiſt him, 
we are deprived of every hope of liberty. It is the 
intereſt of I—DouExEvs, as well as ours, to oppoſe 
this neighbour, who would leave no liberty around 
him. Should we be ſubdued, Salentum would be 
threatened with the ſame calamity. Let us then 
haſten to prevent it.” While NES TOR ſpoke to this 
effect, they were advancing towards the city, where 
[DoMENEUS had invited all the kings and the 
principal chiefs ta paſs the night. | 


up OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK, 


ARGUMENT OF THE TWELFTH BOOK. 


NESTOR, in the name of the allies, demands aſſiſt- 
ance of [DoMENEvsS againſt their enemits the Dau- 
nians. MENTOR, who was deſirous of eſtabliſhing 
a good order and police in Salentum, and of engaging 
the people to apply themſelves to agriculture, pre- 
vailed upon them to accept of TELEMACHUS at the: 
bead of an hundred noble Cretans. After his de- 
parture, MENTOR takes an euadt ſurvey of the. 
city and port; informs himſelf of every particu- 

lar; direfts IvomENEvs to make ſeveral regulations 

in regard to commerce and police, and to divide bis 
people into ſeven claſſes, whom he diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent dreſſes, according to their rank and birth ; be : 
prevails upon him to ſuppreſs luxury and uſeleſs arts, 
in order to employ thoſe who pratiiſed them in agri- 
culture, which is rendered an honourable occupation. 
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well reject ſo reaſonable a propoſal, and he promifed 


ened it. It now lies with you to raiſe the glory of 


THE TWELFTH BOOK. 


T HE whole army of the allies had now pitched 
their tents, and the fields were covered with 
rich pavilions of every colour, in which the fatigued 
Heſperians awaited reſt. When the kings with their 
retinue entered Salentum, they were amazed at the 
erection of ſo many magnificent edificęs in ſo ſhort 
a time, and that the embarraſſment G 5 great a war 
had not prevented the ſudden increaſe and embel- 
liſnment of this infant city. 5 
They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Ino- 
MENEVUS, the founder of ſuch a ſtately kingdom; 
and all agreed that, now peace was concluded, ſhould 
he join the allies againſt the Daunians, their ſtrength 
would be confiderably increaſed. They therefore 
propoſed this junction to IDOoMEN EUS; he could not 


2 body of troops : but as MENTOR well knew every 
neceſſary to render a ſtate flouriſhing, he was con- 
vinced [pomENEus could not be ſo powerful as 
he appeared; taking him therefore aſide, he ad- 
dreſſed him thus P IRR 
Lou ſee, our cares have not been uſeleſs to you. 
Salentum is ſecured from the calamities which threat- 


it to heaven, and to equal the wiſdom of your grand- 
father Mixos in good government of your ſubjects, 
I continue to ſpeak to you freely, preſuming you 
defire it, and that you deteſt flattery. . While 
theſe kings were extolling your magnificence, I re- 
flected within myſelf on the temerity of your con- 
duct: At the word Temerity, IvomMENnevs changed 
colour: his look betrayed confuſion, he reddened, 
and had well nigh interrupted MEx rox with 2 
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of reſentment; when the ſage in a modeſt and re- 
ſpectful tone, yet with hardy freedom proceeded. «I 
plainly perceive- you. are ſhocked at the word Te- 
merity : any other than myſelf had been wrong to 
uſe it; for kings muſt be reſpe&ed, and treated with 
delicacy, even when reproved : truth is apt enough 
of itſelf to offend them, without addition of harſh 
terms. But I thought you might permit me to ſpeak 
with plainneſs, when to yourſelf diſcloſing your er- 
rors. My deſign was to accuſtom you to hear things 
called by their proper names; and to convince you, 
that when others offer advice touching your con- 
duct, they will never venture to ſay all they think. 
If you would not be deceived, you muſt always 
ſuppoſe more than they expreſs on diſagreeable ſub- 
jects. As for me, I might eafily ſoften my expreſſions 
to your taſte ; but your advantage requires that a 
perſon difintereſted and unimportant, ſhould in pri- 
vate ſpeak to you in direct terms. None other will 
ever dare ſo to ſpeak; you will fee truth but by 
halves, and even then under gay diſguiſes.” 

At theſe words IdoMENEvs, recovered from his 
firſt emotion, ſeemed aſhamed of his over delicacy : 
« You ſee,” ſaid he ro MENTOR, vWwhat it is to 
be uſed to flattery. I owe to you the ſecurity of 
my infant realm; there is no truth I will not eſteem 
myſelf happy to hear from your mouth ; but com- 
paſhonate a king poiſoned by flattery, and who, even 
in his misfortunes, never could find perſons generous 
enough to tell him the truth, No, I never found 
one man who loved me well enough to hazard my 
diſpleaſure by telling me the whole truth.” 

As he ſpoke theſe words, th# tears ſtarted in his 
eyes, and he embraced MtnTor tenderly. Then 
the ſage old man reſumed his diſcourſe. © Ir gives 
me pain to be obliged to ſay harſh things to you; 
but ſhould I betray you by concealing the truth? 
Suppoſe yourſelf in my place: if you have been de- 
ceived hitherto, it was by your own pleaſure ; it "_ 
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becauſe yo ſtood in awe of too ſincere adviſers. 


Have you ſought ſuch as were truly diſintereſted, 
and likely to contradict you? Have you been care» 
ful to chooſe perſons leaſt forward to make their court, 
leaſt ſelfiſh. in their conduct, and the moſt ready to 
condemn your unreaſonable prejudices and paſſions? 
When you. found flatterers, did you baniſh them 
your preſence? Did you diſtruſt them? No, no; 
you did not act like thoſe who love the truth, and 
deſerve to know it. Let us ſee now whether you 
can courageouſly ſubmit to truth, when it condemns 
your conduct. I faid then, that deſerves blame 
which has procured you ſuch general applauſe. 
While you had ſo many enemies abroad, threatening 
your ill-ſettled kingdom, you thought of nothing 
within your infant city but of erecting magnificent 
edifices. This is what has coſt you ſo many reſtleſs 
nights, as you have yourſelf acknowledged. You 
have exhauſted your treaſure, but never thought of 
multiplying your people, or of cultivating the fertile 


lands on this coaſt. Muſt not theſe two things be 


regarded, as the two eſſential foundations of your 
power ; namely, great numbers of good ſubjects, 
and lands well cultivated for their ſubſiſtence? A 
long peace at firſt was neceſſary to favour popula- 
tion. Your whole attention ſhould have been devoted 
to agriculture, and the enacting wiſe laws. A vain 
ambition has impelled you to the very brink of ruin. 
Extremely deſirous of appearing great, you have 
riſked the deſtruction of your real greatneſs. Loſe 
no time in repairing your faults; fuſpend all your 
magnificent ſtructures; renounce this pomp which 
would ruin your new city; ſuffer your people to enjoy 
peace; endeavour to introduce plenty among them, 
to facilitate marriages. Remember you are only 
king, as you have ſubjects to, govern; and that your 
power ought to be meaſured, not by the extent of 
your territories, but by the number and attachment 
of the inhabitants. Occupy a country Sd, though 

ö not 
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not very extenſive; fill it with great numbers of 
induſtrious well regulated people, and conciliate 
their affection. Then will you be more powerful, 
more happy, and acquire more glory, than all thoſe 
conquerors that ravage ſo many kingdoms.“ 

«© How ſhall I behave then toward theſe kings?“ 
ſaid IDoMENEvsS : © ſhall I confeſs my weakneſs to 
them? True it is, I have negle&ed agriculture, and 
even commerce, which were eaſily raiſed in this 
ſituation, and minded nothing but building a mag- 
nificent city. Muſt I then, my dear MEN roR, diſ- 
cover my imprudence, and expoſe myſelf in ſuch an 
aſſembly of kings? If I muſt, I will without heſita- 
tion, whatever it coſt me; for you have taught me 
that a true king made for his people, and owing 
every thing to them, ſhould prefer their ſafety to his 
own reputation.“ | 

ce Such a ſentiment,” replied MENTOR, js wor- 
thy the father of his people; by this benevolence, 
not by the vain magnificence of your city, I re- 
cognize in you a truly royal heart, Bat the intereſt 
of the ſtate requires that care be taken of your honour. 
Leave that to me : I will give theſe kings to under- 
ſtand that you have engaged to reinſtate ULysses, if 
alive, or at leaſt his ſon, on the throne of Ithaca ; 
and to drive from thence all the lovers of Px xELope. 
Such an expedition, they will eafily ſee, requires nu- 
merous forces ; and therefore, they will conſent to 
accept, at firſt, a ſmall reinforcement againſt the 


Daunians.“ | 


At theſe words IpomMENEvus looked like a man diſ- 
encumbered of a heavy burden. By concealing 
from my neighbours,” ſaid he to Mx TOR, © our 
weakneſs, my dear friend, yM will ſave, my honour, 
and the reputation of this infant ſettlement. But 
what probability can you allege that I deſign ſending 
troops to ſet UL ss Es, or at leaſt his ſon, on the throne 
of Ithaca, while TeLEMAcnvs himſelf is engaged 
to ſerve in the war againſt the Daunians ?” Let 


not 


viceable to a king 
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not that trouble you,” replied Mzxror ; « I ſhall 
ſay nothing untrue. The ſhips you ſend out to 
_ eſtabliſh your commerce will touch at Epirus, and 


perform two ſervices at the ſame time; one, by 
recalling to your coaſt the foreign traders whom 
too heavy duties deterred from Salentum; the other, 


by making enquiry about ULysszs. If ſtill living, 
he cannot be far from thoſe ſeas that divide Greece 


from Italy; and it is confidently ſaid he was lately 
ſeen among the Pheacians. Even were there no 


hopes of ſeeing him again, your ſhips will do fig- 


nal ſervice to his ſon: they will ſpread through 
Ithaca, and all the neighbouring ſtates, the terror of 
the name of young TxLEMacnvs, who was thought 
dead like his father. PzNnELoez's lovers will be 
thunder-ſtruck to hear that he is returning, ſup- 
ported by a powerful ally; the Ithacians will be 
deterred from revolt; and PER ELO E, being com- 
forted, will perſiſt in refuſing a ſecond huſband. 


Thus will you ſerve TELEMACHUs, while he ſup- 


plies your place among the, allies of this fide of 
Italy acting againſt the Daunians.” IpoMENE us 
exclaimed: Happy the king ft ted by wiſe 
counſellors! a wiſe and faithful friend is more ſer- 
than victorious armies. But 
doubly happy the ſovereign, ſenſible of his happineſs, 
and who knows his advantage 'in making good uſe 
of wiſe counſels! for confidence is often with-held 
from wiſe and virtuous men whole integrity is feared, 
while we lend a willing ear to flatterers, of whoſe 
treachery we have no KG I myſelf have fallen 


in that ſnare; and will relate to you all the misfor- 


tunes brought on me by a falſe friend, who flattered 
my paſſions in hopes that I would flatter his in return.” 
Mx rox found no difficulty in perſuading the 
allied kings that IDoMEN EUS had charged himſelf 
with the affairs of TELEMAcHvs, while the youth 
himſelf ſhould ſerve in their army. They were ſa- 


| tisfied to have among them the young ſon of 
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Urrssks with a hundred young Cretans, whom 
IjpoMenEvus gave him as companions in the war: 
they were the flower of the young nobles, whom he 
had brought from Crete. They took the field by 
MEenTor's advice. Care,” ſaid he, muſt be 
taken of population in time of peace ; but, leſt the 
whole nation ſhould fink in folinels and ignorance 
of war, the young nobility ſhould be ſent to fo- 
reign wars, Theſe will be ſufficient to maintain in 
the whole nation an emulation for glory, in the love 
of arms, in a contempt of hardſhips and of death 
itſelf; and alſo experience in military ſkill.” © 

The confederate kings left Salentum, ſatisfied with 
IdoMENEUs, and charmed with the wiſdom of 
MEenTor. It gave them great joy that TELEMA- 
cHUS accompanied them: but he himſelf was 
greatly affected at parting with his friend. While 
the allied kings were taking leave of IpoMENEvs, 
and proteſting that they would ever maintain peace 
with him, TELEMACHUs ſhed a flood of tears in the 
boſom of MgnTer, who held him claſped in his 
arms. I am inſenfible,” ſaid TIELEMACHUs, to 
the joy of going to acquire glory: I am affected only 
by the grief of our ſeparation. Methinks I ſee again 
that unfortunate period, when the Egyptians tore 
me from your arms, and carried me far away, leav- 
ing me no hope of ſeeing you again.“ MenTor 
comforted him with the moſt ſoothing reply. This 
is,” ſaid he, a very different ſeparation. This is 


voluntary; this will be ſhort : you go in queſt of 


victory. I could wiſh, my ſon, your love for me 
were leſs tender, and more manly; accuſtom yourſelf 
to my abſence; you will not have me always. Wis- 
dom and virtue, not MenTor, muſt prompt you. 
to your duty.” So ſaying, the goddeſs concealed. 
under the figure of MENTOR covered TELEMA- 
cxvs with her ægis, inſpiring him with the fpirit of 
wiſdom and foreſight, intrepid valour and calm mo- 
deration ; virtues ſeldom found united. Go,” ſaid 
= | : MEN rok, 
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| MzxnrTok, © amid the greateſt dangers, whenievet 


your going ſhall be requiſite. A prince diſgraces 
himſelf more by ſhunning danger in time of ac- 
tion, than by never appearing in the field. The 
courage of him who commands others muſt never 
be doubtful. If it nearly concerns a people to pre- 
ferve their king or commander, it ſtill more nearly 
concerns them that no doubts be entertained in re- 
gard to his valour, Remember that the commander 
ought to be a pattern to the reſt, and animate the 
whole army by his example. Fear not, therefore, O 
TELEMAcHnvs, any danger; rather periſh than ſuffer 
your courage to be ſuſpected. Thoſe ſycophants who 
moſt earneſtly diſſuade you from expoſing yourſelf to 
danger on neceſſary occaſions, will be the firſt to 
affirm in private that you wanted courage, if they 
find you eaſily prevented on ſuch occaſions. But 
court not danger unneceſſarily. Valour can be no 
farther a virtue than as regulated by prudence : it 
is otherwiſe a mad contempt of life, and brutal fury. 
Extravagant valour is unſteady. He who is not 


maſter of himſelf in danger, is rather fool- hardy 


than brave: to ſet him above fear, he muſt firſt be 
beſide himſelf; becauſe he cannot ſurmount his terror 
by the natural effort of his heart. Thus ſituated, if 
he does not fly, he is at leaſt diſordered; he loſes 
that tranquil liberty of mind which is neceſſary to 
give proper orders, to take advantage of events, to 
vanquiſh the enemy, and to ſerve his country. If 
he has all the ardour of a ſoldier, he wants the 
diſcernment of a commander. Nay, he has not 
even the real courage of a common ſoldier ; for the 
ſoldier ought to preſerve in battle a preſence of mind 
and a recollection neceflary to obedience. He who 
raſhly expoſes himſelf treſpaſſes on the order and 
diſcipline of the troops, ſets an example of temerity, 
and often expoſes the whole army to great diſaſters. 
Thoſe who prefer their vain ambition to the ſafety 
of che common cauſe, deſerve chaſtiſement, not re- 

6 compence. 
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compence. Beware then, my dear ſon,. of too im- 
patient purſuit of glory. The ſureſt way to find it is 
to wait calmly a favourable opportunity. Virtue 


always commands reſpect in proportion to her ſim- 


plicity, modeſty, and contempt of oſtentation. In 
proportion as the neceſſity of encountering danger 
becomes urgent, the reſources of courage and of 


foreſight ought to continue increaſing. Remember, 


beſides, to avoid exciting envy; and on your ſide 
never be jealous at the ſucceſs of others. Praiſe all 
that is praiſeworthy; but praiſe with judgment, ap- 
plauding with pleaſure; conceal failings; and re- 
member them with regret. Decide not in the p. 2 
ſence of thoſe ancient captains who poſſeſs that ex- 
perience you cannot have; hear them with defe- 
rence : conſult them, requeſt the ableſt to inſtruct 
you; nor bluſh to aſcribe to their inſtructions whatever 
you do excellently. Laſtly, never liſten to tales 


that might excite your jealouſy, or diſtruſt of the 
ether chiefs. Converſe with them openly and inge- 


nuouſly. Should you ſuppoſe you had reaſon to 
complain of their behaviour, open your heart to 
them ; explain to them your reaſons. If they are 
capable of diſcerning the nobleneſs of ſuch con- 
duct, it will charm them; and you will obtain all 
the ſatisfaction you can expect. If, on the contrary, 
they are not reaſonable enough to admit your 
ſentiments, you will learn from perſonal obſerva- 
tion what you may expect from their injuſtice ; 
take your meaſures for avoiding further diſpute till 
the war 1s concluded. Thus you will have nothing 
to reproach _ yourſelf with. But above all, beware 
of entruſting certain flatterers, who ſow diviſion, with 
what grounds of complaint you may imagine you 
have againſt the chiefs of the army. As for myſelf, 
I ſhall remain here to aſſiſt Ivomentevs in his pre- 
{ent neceſſary labours for the good of his people, and 
in completely repairing thoſe faults which flatterers 
and weak counſellors have induced him to commit 
in founding his new kingdom.” | 
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Here TELEMACHUs could not help expreſſing 
to Mx ron ſome ſurpriſe at, and even ſome con- 
tempt for, the conduct of IDoMERNEUSs. But MEN- 
rok immediately checked him: © Are you ſur- 
priſed,” ſaid he with a ſeverity of tone, “ that 


men of the greateſt worth are {till but men, and 
diſcover ſome remaining human foibles amid the in- 


numerable ſnares and perplexities inſeparable from 
royalty? IpoxkENEus, it is true, has been brought 


up in ideas of pride and pageantry. But what 


philoſopher, had he been in his place, could have 


defended himſelf againſt flattery? It muſt be owned 


that he ſuffered himſelf to be too much influenced by 
thoſe who had his confidence: but the wiſeſt kings 
are often deceived, whatever precautions they take 
againſt deception. A king cannot do every thing 
himſelf ; he muſt have miniſters to aſſiſt him, whom 
he muſt alſo ſometimes truſt. Beſides, a king can- 
not know thoſe about him ſo well as private men; 
they always wear a maſk before him, and exhauſt 
every kind of artifice for his deception. Alas l my 
dear TELEMACHUs, you will but too much experi- 
ence this. We find not in men either the virtues or 
the talents that are ſought. In vain are endeavours 
to ſtudy and inveſtigate them; we are daily miſtaken. 
Nay, even the better ſort of men are hardly ever 
made completely equal to what the neceſſities of the 
public require. They have their obſtinacies, their 
jarring intereſts, and their jealouſies. They are 
rarely either convinced or corrected. 

„The more numerous is a people to be go- 
verned, the more miniſters are neceſſary, to perform 
by them what a prince cannot execute in perſon : 
and the more neceſſary are miniſters veſted with 
delegated power, the greater is the danger of being 
deceived in the choice. He who to-day without 
remorſe cenſures kings, would, if king to-morrow, 
behave worſe, and commit the ſame faults, with 
others infinitely greater. A private ſtation, accompa- 
nied with a little intelligent eloquence, hides every 
natural 
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natural defect, ſets off ſhining talents, and makes a 
man appear worthy of the higheſt employments, from 
which he 1s diſtant. But authority puts every talent 
to ſevere trial, and expoſes capital defects. Gran- 
d-ur is like certain glaſſes that magnify every object. 
In high ſtations, where trifles have often great ef- 
fe&s, and where ſlight faults often produce moſt 
fatal conſequences, every defect appears enlarged. 
All the world is engaged in obſerving a ſingle man, 
every moment, and judging him with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. His judges are altogether unacquainted with 


his ſituation; they know nothing of its difficulties. 
They will have him more than man, ſuch perfection 


do they exact from him. A king, however wiſe 
and good, is ſtill a man : his underſtanding and his 
virtue are limited; he has paſſions, humours, ha- 
bits, of which he is not always director. He is ſur- 


| rounded by artful, mercenary men ; he finds not 


that aſſiſtance he deſires. Every day he commits 
ſome error, either by his own paſſions, or thoſe of 
his miniſters. Scarce has he repaired one fault, 
when he falls into another. Such 1s the condition of 
kings, the moſt enlightened, and the moſt virtuous, 
The longeſt and beſt reigns are too ſhort, and too 
imperfect, to repair in the end what without deſign 
was injured in the beginning. Royalty brings 
with it all theſe misfortunes ; human imbecility ſinks 
under ſo heavy a burden: kings ſhould be pitied and 


pardoned. Are they not to be pitied in having ſuch. 


numbers to govern, whole wants are infinite, and 
who give ſo much uneafineſs to thoſe who would go- 
vern them well? Ayd, to ſpeak freely, men are 


much to be pitied, in being obliged to be governed 


by kings who are men like themſelves ; for, to re- 
form mankind would require deities. But kings are 
certainly no leſs to be pitied, being but men weak 


and imperfect, in having to govern ſuch innurtier- 


able multitudes, corrupt and deceitful.” ' 
TELEMACHvUs replied with yivacity ; © IDoME- 
C2 NEUS 
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296 THE ADVENTURES 
NEUs by his miſconduct loſt the kingdom of his 


anceſtors in Crete; and would have loſt a ſecond in 
that of Salentum alſo, but for your counſel.” 

56 J own,” ſaid MENTOR, © he has committed 
great errors; but ſelect in Greece, or in any other 
the. moſt civilized country, a king who has not 
committed ſome altogether inexcuſable. The greateſt 
men have in their conſtitution,” and in their mental 
character, defects that miſlead them; and the moſt 
praiſe-worthy are thoſe who have fortitude to ac- 
knowledge and repair their errors. Do you imagine 
that ULYssEs, the great ULyssEs, your father, 
though a model for all the Grecian princes, has no 
foibles, no defects? Had not Mix ERVA guided him 
ſtep by ſtep, how often would he have ſunk under 
dangers and difficulties where fortune wantonly caſt 
him! How often has Minzrva reſtrained and re- 
claimed him, to lead him conſtantly to glory by the 
path of virtue! Do not expect to find him altoge- 
ther perfect, when you ſhall ſee him reigning with ſo 
much glory in Ithaca; imperfections you will cer- 
tainly find in him. But Greece, Aſia, and all the iſles 
of the ſea, thought him worthy admiration, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe defects. A thouſand great qualities 
obliterated them. It will be your happineſs to have 
an opportunity alſo of admiring him, and forming 
yourſelf by ſo perfect a model. 

Learn, O TELEMacnvs, not to expect from 
the greateſt men. more than is competent to human 
capacity. Unexperienced youth indulges preſump- 
tuous cenſure, that diſguſts it againſt all it ſhould 
propoſe as patterns, and renders incurable its indo- 
cility. You ought not only to love, reſpect, and 
imitate your father, though he be not perfect, but 
you ought even to have a high eſteem for IDoME- 
NEVUS, notwithſtanding all I blame in him. He is 
naturally ſincere, ' upright, juſt, generous, and be- 
neficent ; of conſummate bravery ; deteſting fraud 
when he Knows it, and follows freely the true 27 
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of his own heart. All his exterior qualifications are 
great, and ſuited to his ſtation. His candour in 
owning his faults, his good nature, his patience 


in taking the harſheſt things I ſaid to him in good 


art, his magnanimity in acknowledging, and pub- 
ficly repairing his errors, thereby raiſing himſelf 
above all cenſure, diſcover true greatneſs of mind. 
Good fortune, or good counſel, may ſecure a man 


of very ordinary capacity from certain faults; but 


only extraordinary virtue can engage a king, ſo long 
ſeduced by flattery, to repair his errors. Thus to riſe, 
is more glorious than never to have fallen. The 
faults of IDoMENEvs. are ſuch as occur to almoſt 
all kings ; but ſcarce any king has done by way 
of reparation what he has lately done. As for me, I 
could not but inceſſantly adnuire him at the ve 

moment when he allowed me to contradict him. 
Admire him alſo, O TELEMACHus! leſs for his re- 
putation than your own benefit, I give you this ad- 


vice.” | 

MznToR, by theſe reflections, made TELEMA- 
cHvs ſenſible of the danger of being unjuſt, in giv- 
ing way to ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of others, 
eſpecially of thoſe encumbered with the difficulties 
and perplexities of adminiſtration. Afterwards, “ It 
is now time,” ſaid he, „to part; adieu. I ſhall 
await your return, my dear TELEMAcHUs l Remem- 
ber, that thoſe who fear the gods have nothing to 
fear from men. You will find yourſelf expoſed to 
the greateſt dangers ; but know that MIN ERVA will 
never forſake you.“ | 

At theſe words, TELEMACHvUs almoſt perceived 
the preſence of the goddeſs, and would have diſco- 
vered it was ſhe who thus ſpake to inſpire him with 
confidence, had ſhe not recalled the idea of MEN- 
rok, by ſaying : “ Forget not, my ſon, the pains I 


took when you was a child, to make you wiſe and 


valiant as your father. Do nothing unworthy his 
great example, and thoſe maxims of virtue with 
which I have endeavoured to inſpire you.” 15 
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The ſun was already up, and gilded the tops of 
the mountains, when the kings quitted Salentum to 
Jorn their troops, which were encamped around the 
city. They forthwith began their march under their 
reſpective commanders. All around were ſeen briſt. 
ling pikes of ſtee]; glittering ſhields dazzling the 
eye; clouds of duſt aſcending to the ſkies. IDo- 
ME NE us and MENToR having accompanied the con- 
federate kings to ſome diſtance from the city, at laſt 
took their leave, after the warmeſt profeſſions of 
friendſhip on both ſides: the allies no longer doubted 
but peace would be laſting, now they knew the in- 


tegrity of IDpomMENzus, who had been repreſented 


to them very different from what he really was; be- 
cauſe a judgment had been formed of his character, 
not from his own natural ſentiments, but from the 
bad, unjuſt, and flattering counſels to which he had 
Iſtened. Ss: 

After the army was departed, IDpouENEuus carried 
MzenrToR into all quarters of the city. Let us ſee,” 
faid MExTor, *© the number of your people, both 
in town and country ; let us take an exact account 
of them. Let us enquire too what number of huſ- 
bandmen are among them; and how much corn, 
wine, oil, and other fruits your lands produce, one 
year with another. Thus ſhall we be able to deter- 
mine, whether the lands furniſh ſufficient to main- 
tan all the inhabitants, and whether there is any 
overplus, wherewith to carry on a beneficial com- 
merce with foreign countries. We muſt alſo ſee what 


number of ſhips and ſailors you have: from thence 


we ſhall judge of your power.” He viſited the 
port, and went on board every ſhip; enquired to 


what country each veſſel was bound; of what com- 


modities the cargo conſiſted, and what were taken 
in exchange: what was the expence of the voyage; 
what ſums the merchants lent to one another; what 
partnerſhips they had formed, to know if they were 
equitable and duly executed; finally, he . 
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the riſks of ſhipwreck, and other miſchances of com- 
merce, to prevent the ruin of merchants, who, from 
avidity of gain, often- undertake what they are not. 
able to perform. 
. He wiſhed that bankruptcies ſhould be ſeverely 
e {Wl puniſhed ; becauſe thoſe exempt from fraud rarely 
are from raſhneſs. At the fame time he made regu- 
- I lations, by which they might be eafily prevented, ap- 
ſt pointing magiſtrates to whom the merchants ſhould 
f WE give an account of their effects, their gains, their 


d expences, and undertakings. They were never al- 
- Wh lowed to riſk the property af others, or more than 
d half their own. But what. could not be executed by 
a ſingle merchant was conducted by companies; 


and the rules of theſe companies were rendered in- 
violable by the rigorous penalties inflicted on thoſe 
who departed from them. Further, the liberty of 
commerce was preſerved entire. Far from cramping 
it by impoſts, a premium was offered to all mer- 
chants who ſhould open a new trade to Salentum 
from any other nation. | ; 

In conſequence, numbers of people quickly haſt- 
ened from all parts to ſettle at Salentum. The trade 
of that city might be compared to the ebbing and 
flowing of the ſea ; riches entered like wave upon 
wave; all coming in and going out freely: every 
thing imported was uſeful ; every thing exported 
left behind it other riches by which it was replaced. 
Strict juſtice preſided in the port over the ſeveral 
nations. Freedom, probity, and fair dealing, ſeemed 
from the top of its lofty towers to invite merchants 
from the moſt diſtant lands ; each of theſe merchants, 
whether from thg extremity of the Eaſt, where the 
fun daily riſes from the boſom of the deep, or from 
that vaſt ocean, where, after a tedious courſe, he 
quenches his fires at eve, lived in as much peace 
and ſecurity at Salentum as in his own country. 

As to the interior part of the city, Mxx ro viſited 
all the magazines, the ſhops of the artificers, and the 
public 
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public ſquares. All foreign merchandize that might 
introduce luxury and effeminacy was prohibited. He 
regulated the dreſs, the diet, the ſize, furniture, and 
ornaments of the houſes, for every rank ; all of gold 
and ſilver were forbidden. I know but one way,” 
ſaid he to IDoMENEvs, to render your people fru- 
gal in expences ; that is, by ſetting the example 
yourſelf. It is neceſſary that you maintain a certain 
exterior grandeur; but your guards, and the prin- 
cipal officers about you, will ſufficiently indicate 
your authority. Be ſatisfied with apparel of fine 
wool, dyed purple; let thoſe principal perſons of the 
ſtate next yourſelf wear the ſame kind of wool, 
differing from yours only by colour, and a ſlight 
embroidery of gold running along the border of 
your robe. Different colours may diſtinguiſh differ- 
ent ranks of people, without requiring gold, filver, 
or precious ſtones, Wn = 
Loet rank be regulated by birth. Aſſign the firſt 
place to perſons of the moſt ancient and illuſtrious 
nobility. Thoſe enjoying the merit and authority of 
employments, will be ſufficiently ſatisfied to follow 
the great and ancient families who have been 1n fo 
long poſſeſſion of the higheſt honours. - Thoſe of lels 
noble birth will readily yield to them, provided you 
do not teach them to forget themſelves by too great 
and ſudden elevation; but beſtow praiſes on the mo- 
deration of thoſe who are modeſt in proſperity. The 
diſtinction leaſt expoſed to envy, is that which flows 
from anceſtry and birth. Virtue and public ſpirit 
in ſerving the ſtate will be ſufficiently excited by 
crowns and ſtatues beſtowed on noble actions: and 
ordain, that this be a commencement of nobilit 
to the children of thoſe who perform them. Thole 
of higheſt rank next yourſelf may wear white with 
a gold fringe at the bottom, a gold ring on the finger, 
and a gold medal hanging from the neck, impreſſed 
with your portrait. Let thoſe of the ſecond rank be 
clothed in blue, with filver fringe, a ring, but no 
medal. 
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medal. The third claſs ſhall wear green, with a me- 
dal, but neither fringe nor ring; the fourth deep 
yellow; the fifth pale red, or roſe colour; the ſixth 
grey violet; the ſeventh, conſtituting the loweſt claſs, 
a mixture, white and yellow. Such be the dreſſes 
tor ſeven different ranks of freemen. Slaves ſhall 
be clad in ruſſet. Thus will each individual be 
diſtinguiſhed according to his degree without ex- 
pence ; and all arts ſubſervient to pomp and lux- 
ury be baniſhed from Salentum. The artificers be- 
fore employed in thefe pernicious arts, will apply 
either to thoſe neceſſary, which are but few, to com- 
merce, or to agriculture. No change muſt be admit- 
ted either in the nature of the cloth, or the form of 
apparel ; for it ill becomes men deſigned for a life 
{ſerious and noble, to amuſe themielves with invent- 
ing affected bedeckings ; or to permit their wives, in 
whom ſuch amuſements were leſs ſhameful, to fall in- 
to this exceſs.” 

As a ſkilful gardener lops off the uſeleſs branches 
of fruit-trees, ſo MENTOR endeavoured to retrench 
that luxury which corrupts the morals. He reduced 
every thing to a noble ſimplicity and frugality. He 
even regulated the diet of the citizens and ſlaves. 
* What a ſhame,” ſaid he, that men of rank ſhould 
place their greatneſs in luxurious dainties, by which 
they enervate their minds, and quickly ruin the 


health of their bodies! whereas they ought to place 


their happineſs in moderation, in power to benefit 
others, and in the reputation ſuch beneficial actions 
deſerve. Temperance renders the ſimpleſt diet the 
moſt agreeable, and beſtows, together with the moſt 
vigorous health, the pureſt and moſt permanent plea 
lures. Reſtrict therefore your diet to food of the 
beſt ſorts, but dreſſed plain. To excite appetite be- 
yond its real limits, is, in effect, to poiſon mankind, 
Iromentus immediately conceived his error in 


ſuffering the inhabitants of his new city to fink into 


ctteminacy and corruption of manners, by violating 
| the 
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the laws of Mi xos reſpecting ſobriety : but the ſage 
MENrToR convinced him, that theſe laws, though re- 
vived, were uſeleſs, unleſs enforced by royal exam- 
ple, which alone could impreſs them with authority, 
IdoMENEus, therefore, immediately regulated his 
table, admitting only excellent bread ; wine of the 
countrv, agreeable and ſtrong, but in moderation ; 
with fimple plain diſhes, ſuch as he ate at the fiege 
of Troy with the other Greeks. None dared com- 
plain of a regulation to which the king ſubmitted ; 
and each corrected that profuſion and delicacy in 
which they were beginning to indulge at entertain- 

ments, 
MENTOR alſo ſuppreſſed that ſoft and effeminate 
muſic which corrupts the youth. Nor was he lels 
ſevere in condemning that bacchanalian muſic which 
intoxicates almoſt as much as wine, and is productive 
of impudence and violent paſſions. He reſtricted 
muſic to feſtivals in temples, to the praiſes of the 
gods, and of heroes who have ſet examples of ex- 
traordinary virtue. Neither would he permit, ex- 
cept in temples, the great ornaments of architec- 
ture; ſuch as columns, pediments, and porticos: 
he compoſed a ſpecies of architecture beautiful and 
ſimple, by which an inconſiderable ſpace of ground 
afforded a cheerful and convenient houſe for a nu- 
merous family ; having the advantage of an healthy 
aſpect, and apartments independent of one another; 
that order and neatneſs might be eaſily preſerved, 
and the whole maintained at ſmall expence. He 
ordained that houſes of any conſequence ſhould 
have a faloon and a little colonnade, with ſmall 
chambers for all free perſons ; but he forbad, under 
ſevere penalties, the ſuperfluous multitude and mag- 
nificence of apartments, Theſe different plans of 
houſes, proportioned to the fize of families, ſerved 
to embelliſh, at a ſmall expence, one part of the 
city, and preſerve it regular; whereas the other part, 
already finiſhed according to the caprice and often- 
: tation 
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tation of individuals, was, in ſpite of its magnifi- 
cence, leſs agreeably diſpoſed, and leſs comma- 
dious. This new city was built in very little time; 
becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece furniſhed 
excellent architects; and a great number of maſons 
were brought from Epirus and ſeveral other coun- 
tries, on condition that, after having finiſhed their 


work, they ſhould ſettle in the neighbourhood of 


Salentum, have lands aſſigned them for cultivation, 
and conduce to the population of the country. 
Painting and ſculpture ſeemed to Mx rox arts 
which ought not to be entirely excluded; but he 
reſolved that few profeſſors of them ſhould be al- 
lowed in Salentum. He founded a ſchool, where 
prefided excellent maſters to ſuperintend the youn 
pupils. Nothing weak or mean,” faid he, ©** muſt 
be admitted in thoſe arts that are not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Conſequently, only young perſons of pro- 
miſing genius, and likely to excel, ſhould be per- 
mitted to ſtudy them. Others, born for arts leſs 
noble, may be very uſefully employed in the ordi- 
nary occupations of the ftate. Sculptors and painters 
ſhould only be employed to preſerve the memory 
of great men and great actions. Public DURO, or 
ſepulchral monuments, ſhould preſerve repreſenta- 
tions of all exploits which, with extraordinary virtue, 
have been performed for the public ſervice.” Never- 
theleſs, the moderation and frugality of MENTOR 
did not hinder his authorizing all thoſe grand ſtruc- 
tures deſtined for horſe and chariot races, for wreſt- 
ling, for fighting with the ceſtus, and all other ex- 
erciſes which contribute to render the body more 
agile and vigorous. | | 
MenrTor ſuppreſſed a prodigious number of thoſe 


who dealt in ſtuffs of foreign manufacture, in coſtly 


embroideries, in gold and filver vaſes emboſſed with 
figures of the gods, of men and animals; and laſtly, 
in ſtrong waters and perfumes. He inſiſted that tlie 
furniture of houſes ſnould be plain, and made for long 
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duration. Hereby the Salentines, who complained 


loudly of their poverty, began to find how much 
they poſſeſſed of ſuperfluous wealth. But it was falſe 


wealth, which impoveriſhed them, and they actu- 


ally became rich in proportion as they had reſolu- 
tion to part with it. To deſpiſe that wealth, ſaid 
they to themſelves, ©* which exhauſts the ſtate, and 
to make our wants fewer, by reducing them to the 
real exigencies of nature, is to enrich ourſelves.” 
MENrTos viſited without delay the arſenals, and the 
different magazines, to judge whether the arms and 
other warlike ſtores were in good condition.“ For,” 
ſaid he, © a ſtate ſhould always be prepared for war, 


to prevent being ever reduced to the unhappineſs of 


engaging in it.“ He found many things wanting 
in all places. Artificers therefore were immediately 
collected, and ſet to work in iron, ſteel, and braſs; 
fiery furnaces were ſeen to riſe, clouds of ſmoke, 
and flames like thoſe ſubterraneous fires diſcharged 
by mount Etna. The hammer thundered on the 
anvil, which groaned under redoubled ſtrokes ; theſe 
re-echoed from the neighbouring mountains and 
ſhores : one would have thought himſelf in that iſle 
where Vulcan, animating the Cyclops, forges thun- 
derbolts for the father of the gods. Thus, by a wiſe 
foreſight, all the preparations for war were haſtened 
during profound peace. 

MENTOR afterwards quitting the city with Ipo- 


MENEUS, found a great extent of fertile lands re- 


maining waſte. Others were cultivated but by halves, 
through the ſloth and poverty of the huſbandmen, 
who, wanting hands and cattle, wanted alfo ſpirit and 
means to perfect their agriculture. MEN rok ſeeing 
theſe lands neglected, ſaid to the king: The ſoil 
willingly would enrich inhabitants, but inhabitants 
are wanting to the ſoil. Let us then take all thoſe 
ſuperfluous artificers of the city, whoſe occupations 
ſerve only to corrupt the manners, and employ them 
in cultivating theſe plains and hills. It is indeed a 

| misfortune, 
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misfortune, that all theſe men, accuſtomed to trades 
requiring a ſedentary lite, are unuſed to labour : bur 
thus that evil may be remedied. You mult divide 
among them the vacant lands, and invite to their 
aſſiſtance people from the neighbouring nations to do 
the more laborious work under their direction. This 
they will do, provided a ſuitable recompence is offer- 
ed them out of the produce of thoſe grounds which 
they ſhall bring into tilth : they may afterwards have 
a part allotted them, and thereby be incorporated 
with your people, whoſe number is inſufficient. They 
will make good ſubjects, and increaſe your power, 
provided they are induſtrious, and obedient to the 
laws. Your city artificers, tranſplanted into the coun- 
try, will bring up their children to labour, and the 
tolls of huſbandry. Moreover, all the foreign work = 
men employed in building your city, have under- 
taken to cultivate part of your lands, and to become 
huſbandmen : incorporate them among your people 
when they have finiſhed their works. They will be 
charmed with engaging to live under ſo mild a go- 
vernment, As they are robuſt and laborious, their 
example will ſtimulate to activity thoſe artificers 
tranſplanted from the city into the country, with 
whom they will be mingled. Thus will your whole 
territory, in time, be peopled with healthy, vigorous 
families employed in agriculture. As to the multi- 
plication of this people, make yourſelf quite eaſy; 
they will ſoon become innumerable, provided you 
facilitate marriages : to facilitate theſe is ſimple and 
caſy: moſt men incline to marry : poverty alone 
prevents them. If nor loaded with taxes, they will 
maintain, without difficulty, their wives and chil- 
dren ; for the earth is never ungrateful, but ever ſup- 
ports with her productions thoſe who culuvate her 
aſhduouſly. To thoſe only does ſhe refuſe plenty, 
who fear to beſtow their labours on her. The more 


children huſbandmen have, the richer they are, if 


not impoveriſhed by the prince ; for they begin to 
aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt them in their earlieſt days. The youngeſt 
feed and tend the ſheep ; others more advanced look 
after the herds of cattle; and the eldeſt work with 
their father. In the mean time, the mother, with 
the reſt of the family, prepares q ſimple repaſt for 
her huſband and dear children, expected to return 
fatigued with the labour of the day. She carefully 
milks her cows and ewes, and milk is ſeen in flow. 


ing ſtreams : ſhe lights a blazing fire, round which 


the whole innocent and peaceful family ſing amuſing 
carols every evening, awaiting balmy ſleep. She 
makes cheeſe, and preſerves cheſnuts and fruits as 
treſh as when gathered from the tree. 

*The ſhepherd returns with his flute, and plays to 
the aſſembled family the neweſt airs which he has 
learned in the neighbouring hamlets. The labourer 
comes home with his plough : his weary oxen, with 
drooping heads, though goaded, jog along with a 
flow, heavy pace. All the troubles of. labour fiaiſh 
with the day. The poppies, which ſleep, by order 
of the gods, ſcatters over the earth, by their charms 
appeaſe corroding cares, and hold all nature under a 
{weet enchantment ; each ſoundly ſleeps without an- 
ticipating the labours,of the morrow. Happy are 
theſe men, without ambition, diſtruſt or deceit, pro- 
vided the gods beſtow on them a virtuous king, 
who interrupts not their innocent joy! but what hor- 
rible inhumanity is it, by projects of ambition and 
vain parade, to wreſt from them the ſweet fruits of 
the earth, for which they are indebted only to the li- 
beral hand of nature, and the ſweat of their brows ! 
Nature alone would offer from her fruitful boſom 
every neceflary for an infinite number of moderate 
Induſtrious men; but the pride and luxury of cer- 
tain individuals are what involve ſo many others in 
the horrors of indigence.” 

«© What ſhall I do,” ſaid Ipomenevs, “ if thoſe 
to whom I aſſign theſe fertile lands neglect to cul- 
tivate them?“ © Do,” ſaid MENTOR, © the very re- 
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verſe of what is commonly done. Covetous, ſhort- 
fighted princes think but of loading with taxes thoſe 
of their ſubjects who are moſt vigilant and induſtri- 
ous to improve their eſtates; becauſe they hope to 
raiſe taxes with greater facility : while they are more 
favourable to thoſe whom ſloth renders more miſer- 
able. Invert this abſurd method, which overloads 
the good, rewards vice, and introduces an indolence 
equally fatal to the king himſelf as to the ſtate. Im- 
poſe taxes, fines, and, if neceſſary, other ſevere pe- 
nalties on thoſe who neglect their lands, as you 
would puniſh ſoldiers who ſhould deſert their poſt in 
time of war. On the contrary, grant privileges and 
exemptions to numerous families, augmenting them 
in proportion to the cultivation of their lands. Thus 
their number will be ſoon increaſed, and every indi- 
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h vidual be animated to labour; it will even become 
5 honourable. The profeſſion of a huſbandman will no 


longer be deſpiſed, being no longer attended with 
= diſtreſs. The plough, guided by victorious hands 
that have defended their country, again will be held 


* Wh vith honour: nor will it be leſs honourable to im- 
* prove the eſtate of one's anceſtors during a happy 
peace, than to have nobly defended it during the 
. calamities of war. The whole country will again 
85 flouriſh. Ceres will be crowned with golden corn; 
4 Bacchus, treading the grapes, will pour ſtreams of 
5 wine ſweeter than nectar down the ſides of the moun- 
5 tains. The deep valleys will echo with the concerts 
5 of the ſhepherds, who along the cryſtal brooks will 
1 unite their pipes with their voices ; while their ſkip— 
= ping flocks crop the flowery turf, fearleſs of wolves. 
WH Will you not be extremely happy, O Ipoukxkus, 
L as the author of ſo many bleſſings, to make ſuch a mul- 


utude of people live in peace and plenty under your 
0 protection? Is not ſuch glory more affecting than that 
oa of ravaging the earth, of ſpreading every where (and 


” almoſt as much at home, even amid victories, as 
ſe oyer vanquiſhed ſtrangers) carnage, confuſion, hor- 


ror, 
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Tor, deſpondency, conſternation, devouring wat 
and deſpair? Happy the king, ſo favoured by the 
gods, and enlarged of heart to undertake thus to be. 
come the darling of his people, and to exhibit to 
every age a ſcene ſo glorious in his reign ! The 
whole earth, far from taking arms to defend them- 
ſelves againſt him, would come to his feet and. re- 
queſt his dominion.” IDoMENEUs replied : “ But 
when my people ſhall thus enjoy peace and plenty, 
luxury will corrupt them, they will turn againſt me 
the ſtrength I have given them.” © Never fear that 
inconvenience,” ſaid MENTOR. It is a pretext 
always urged to flatter prodigal princes, who would 
load their people with impoſts: the remedy 1s eaſy. 
The regulations we have eſtabliſhed in relation to 
agriculture will render their lives laborious ; and, 
notwithſtanding their abundance, they will have 
only neceflaries; becauſe we have proſcribed all the 
arts that furniſh ſuperfluities. Even that abundance 
will be diminiſhed by the facility of marriages, and 
by the great increaſe of families: each family be: 
ing numerous, yet having but a ſmall portion of 
land, will be obliged to cultivate it inceſſantly. I: 
is ſloth and luxury that make men infolent and re- 
bellious. Your people indeed will have bread, and 
in plenty ; but only bread, and the produce of their 
own lands, earned with the {weat of their brows. 
To reſtrain your ſubjects within moderation, you 
muſt now fix the extent of land which each family 
may poſſeſs. You know we have divided your ſub- 
jects into ſeven claſſes, according to their different 

ranks : you mult not allow any one family, of either 
rank, to potſeſs more land than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to maintain the number of perſons of which it 
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; "| mall conſiſt. This rule being inviolable, the nobles 
i will not be able to aggrandize themſelves at the ex- 
10 pence of the poor: all will have land; but, each having 


Il little, will be thereby obliged to cults it nd 
| great i proceſs of time, the land become 
4 too 
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too ſcanty for the inhabitants, colonies may be ſet- 
tled, which will augment the parent ſtate: 

I am even of opinion you ſhould take care that 
wine be not too common in your dominions. If too 
many vines have been planted, they muſt be dug 
up: wine occaſions the greateſt diſorders among peo- 
ple; cauſes quarrels, diſtempers, ſeditions, idleneſs, 
averſion to labour, and domeſtic troubles. Let wine 
then be kept as a ſort of medicine, or rare liquor, 
uſed only in facrifices, or on high feſtivals : but do 
not expect that ſo important a regulation will be ob- 
ſerved, unleſs you ſet the example yourſelf. Fur- 
ther, you muſt ſee that the laws of Mi Nos, reſpecting 
the education of children, be kept inviolate: publics 
ſchools muſt be erected, in which the youth may be 
taught to fear the gods, to love their country, to re- 
ſ Dect the laws, and to prefer honour to pleaſure, and 
even to life itſelf. 

«© There muſt be magiſtrates to watch over fa- 
milies, and the morals of individuals. Watch them 
yourſelf : you, who are king (that is, ſhepherd of your 
p<ojple), only to watch day "and night over your flock. 
| Thereby you will prevent. an infinite number of 

crimes and diſorders: what you cannot prevent, 
puniſh at once ſeverely. To make inſtant examples 
is a clemency, as it ſtops the progreſs of iniquity. 
Ir By a little blood ſhed ſeaſonably, much is ſaved; and 


. a prince makes himſelf feared, without frequent re- 

u courſe to ſeverity. But how deteſtable the maxim to 
y expect no ſafety without oppreſſing a people! to take 
)- no pains to inſtruct them, to train them up to vir- 
1% tue, or to conciliate their affection; but to drive them 
48 to deſpair by terror, to lay them e the hard ne- 
[- F ccliity either of making off the yoke of arbitrary 
It power, or cf never enjoying liberty ! Is this the true 
2 mean to a peaceable reign? Is this the true path 
K- chat leads to glory? Remember chat thoſe countries 
9 waere the power of the ſovereign is moſt abſolute, 
h are thoſe where the ſovereigns are leaſt powerful. 


16e Ee | They 
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They take, they deſtroy all; the whole ſtate is their 
property ; but the whole ſtate languiſhes : the lands 
are neglected, and almoſt deſerted : the cities dimi- 
niſh daily : commerce ceaſes : the king, who cannot 
be king alone, and whoſe greatneſs is derived from 
his people, himſelf decreaſes gradually by the con- 


tinual decreaſe of his people, who furniſh his wealth 


and power. His dominions are exhauſted of men 
and money : but the former is the greateſt and 
moſt irreparable loſs. His abſolute power having as 
many ſlaves as ſubjects, he is flattered ; apparently 
adored; they tremble at his very looks : but wait 
the ſmalleſt revolution, this monſtrous power, ex- 
ceſſively over-ſtrained, cannot laſt, having no re: 
ſource in the affeions of his people; it has haraſſed 
and incenſed every community 1n the ſtate : 1t com- 
pels every member of ſuch communities earneſtly to 


with a change. By the firſt blow ftruck at him the 


idol is overturned, broken, and trodden under foot. 
Contempt, hatred, fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, in ſhort, 
all the paſſions unite againſt ſuch odious deſpotiſm. 
The king, who in his vain proſperity did not find 


a ſingle man bold enough to tell him the truth, in 


his adverſity will not find one willing, to excuſe him, 
or to defend him againſt his enemies.“ 

After this diſcourſe, IDoMENEus, as perſuaded 
by MEN rox, immediately divided the vacant lands 
among the uſeleſs artiſans, and executed whatever 
elſe had been reſolved on; reſerving only the lands 
deſtined for the builders, who could not take poſſeſ- 
ſion of them, or cultivate them, till they had finiſhed 
their works in the city. 


% 


END OF THE TWELFTH BOOK. 


ARGUMENT OF THE THIR TEENTH 
"0 BOOK. 


IDOMENEUS informs MENTOR of the confidence be 
had repoſed in PROTESILAUS, and the artifices of 
that favourite, who afed in concert with TIiMocka- 
TES, in order to ruin PHILOCLES, and betray the 
king himſelf. He owns, that being prepoſſeſſed by 
theſe two men againſt PaLoCLEs, he had ordered 
T1MOCRATES fo go and put him to death in an expe- 
dition in which he commanded the fleet; that TI- 
MOCRATES having failed in his attempt, had been 
ſpared by PHiLOCLES, who retired to the iſie of Sa- 
mos, after having reſigned the command of the fleet 
to PoLYMENES, whom IDOMENEVUS himſelf bad 


| nominated in his written order : that, notwithſtanding 
PrOTESILAUS's treachery, he had not been able to 

p prevail upon himſelf to diſcard him. 
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THE THIRTEENTH BOOK. 


LREADY the reputation of the mild and 
moderate government of IpoMENEvs attracts 
crowds of people from all quarters, propoſing to 1n- 
corporate with his ſubjects, and to find their hap- 
pineſs under fo gentle an adminiſtration. - Already 


thoſe fields, ſo long covered with briers and thorns, 


promiſe plentiful harveſts, and fruits till now un- 
Known. The earth opens her boſom to the plough- 


ſhare, and teems with riches to reward the hul- 


bandman: hope revives on all ſides. In the valleys, 
and on the hills, appear flocks of ſheep, friſking on 
the graſs, and herds of bullocks and heifers, mak- 
ing the lofty hills re-echo with their lowings, and 
contributing to fertilize the fields. MENTOR adviſed 
IDoMENEvs to exchange with the Peucetes, a neigh- 
bouring people, all ſuperfluities now forbidden in 
Salentum, for theſe flocks and herds, which the Sa- 
lentines wanted. At the fame time the city, and 
the villages around it, were full of young peo- 
pie, who bad languiſhed long in miſery, not dar- 
ing to think of marrying for fear of increafing their 
diſtreſs, When they ſaw Ipomentuvs embrace 
maxims of humanity, and reſolve to be their father, 
they no longer dreaded famine, or the other ſcourges 
by which heaven afflicts mankind. Nothing now 
was heard but ſhouts of joy, and ſongs of ſhepherds 
and peaſants celebrating their weddings. One would 
have thought he ſaw the god Pan with a crowd of 
ſatyrs and fauns mingled with nymphs, dancing to 
the found of the flute, under the ſhades of woods 
and groves : all was tranquillity and joy; but the 
joy was moderate, and theſe amuſements were but 
relaxation from ſerious labours, which rendered them 
more pure and delightful. | | 2 
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The old men, amazed to ſee what they had not 
dared to hope for during a long courſe of life, wept 
from excels of joy, mixed with affection. Lifting 
up their trembling hands to heaven: „ Bleſs,” 
{aid they, O great Jupiter, the king who reſembles 
you, the greateſt gift you ever beſtowed on us. He 
is born for the good of mankind : recompenſe 'to 
him all the happineſs we derive from him. Our 
remote deſcendants, offspring of theſe marriages, 
contracted by his encouragement, will owe all to 
him, even their very birth, and he will indeed be the 
father of his people.” The young married men 
and women expreſſed their joy by ſinging his praiſes 
from whom they received this ſo delightful joy. 
His name was much in their mouths, ſtill more in 
their hearts. It was their happineſs to ſee him, they 
dreaded the lofing him: the loſs of him would have 
been the woe of every family. IpomeNEvs then 
acknowledged to MENTos, that he had' never felt 
pleaſure ſo affecting as that of being loved, and of 
making ſuch multitudes happy. I never could 
have thought it,” ſaid be: “ thought the whole 
orcatneſs of princes conſiſted in making themſelves 
dreaded ; that the reſt of mankind was made for 
them : all I had heard reported of kings who had 
been the darlings and delights of their people, ap- 
peared to me mere fable: I am now convinced of 
Its truth, But I muſt inform you how my heart had 
been poiſoned from my earlieſt infancy in regard to 
the authority of kings. This has occaſioned all the 
misfortunes of my life.” Then IDouENEUS began 
the following narrative: 

* PROTESILAUS, who is a little older than my- 
ſelf, was, of all the young men, him whom I loved 


moſt ; his temper, naturally bold and lively, was 


my very taſte ; he promoted my pleafures ; he flat- 
tered my paſſions; he made me jealous of another 
young man whom I likewiſe loved, named PHTTo- 
CLES. This laſt feared the gods: his foul was great 


5 yet 
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yet moderate, placin grandeur not in exalting, but 
in overcoming one's fe and 1n doing nothing baſe, 
He told me freely of my faults; and even when he 
did not venture to ſpeak, his filence and his melan- 
choly air ſufficiently hinted his wiſhes to reprove me. 
« His ſincerity at firſt pleaſed me, and I often pro- 
teſted to him that I would confidently liſten to him 
all my life, to preſerve me from flatterers. He in- 
ſtructed me in my whole duty, whereby to tread in 
the ſteps of Mixos, and to render my ſubjects hap- 
py. He had not a wiſdom ſo profound as yours, O 
MEnrTor ; but his maxims were good, I now ac- 
knowledge it. By degrees the arts of PROTESILAUS, 
who was jealous of him, and extremely ambitious, 
ſet me againſt PHILOCLES, who, being unaſpiring, 
ſuffered the other to prevail; and contented himſelf 
with always telling me the truth, when I was diſpoſed 
to hear it; not ſceking his own fortune, but my ad- 
vantage. PROTESILAUS inſenſibly perſuaded me 
that he was of a proud, moroſe temper ; that he 
cenſured all my actions; that he aſked nothing 
through very haughtineſs, becauſe unwilling to be 
beholden to me for any thing, and ſolicitous of re- 
nown as a man ſuperior to all honours : he added, 
that this youth ſpoke no leſs freely of my faults to 
others, than to myſelf; that he ſhewed ſufficiently 
he but little eſteemed me; and that in thus depre- 
ciating my character, he propoſed, by the ſplendour 
of auſtere virtue, to open his way to the crown. 
„At firſt I could not believe that PaiLocLEs 
wiſhed to dethrone me. In real virtue there 1s a can- 
dour and ingenuouſneſs not to be counterfeited, and 
in which one cannot be miſtaken, if duly attentive to 
it. But the fortitude of -PauiLocLEs, in reſiſting my 
weakneſſes, began to tire me; while the attention of 
ProTESILAUS to pleaſe me, and his indefatigable 
induſtry in contriving new amuſements for my en- 
tertainment, made me ſuffer more impatiently the 


auſterity of the other. PROTESILAUS, however, or 
tifie 
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tified to find I did not believe all he told me againſt 


his enemy, -determined to ſpeak no more of him to 
me, but to perſuade me by ſomewhat more power- 
ful than words. He completely deceived me thus : 
he adviſed me to give to PHILOCLES the command 
of the fleet deſtined to attack the Carpathians ; and 
to obtain my conſent, he ſpoke thus: You know 
cannot be ſuſpected when I praiſe him; I own 
he has courage, and a warlike genius ; he 1s the moſt 


capable perſon of ſerving you; and I prefer the 
"como of your ſervice before my own reſent- 
; ment.” | 
, « ] was charmed to find ſuch rectitude and inte- 
3 grity in the heart of PxorESILAus, to whom I had 
, committed the direction of my moſt important affairs. 


I embraced him in a tranſport of joy, and thought 
w extremely happy in having beſtowed my , 
whole confidence on a man, who thus ſeemed to me 
ſuperior to paſſion or intereſt. Bur, alas! how much 
are princes to be pitied ! This man knew me better 
than I knew myſelf : he knew that kings are generally 
diſtruſtful and indolent ; diſtruſtful, from their con- 
ſtant experience of the arts of corrupt men about 
them; indolent, as miſled by pleaſure, and bein 
accuſtomed to have miniſters employed to think for 
them, without themſelves taking the trouble. He 
was convinced, therefore, that it was to him no dif- 
ficulty to render me jealous and diſtruſtful of a man, 
who would not fail to perform great actions, eſpe- 
cially as his abſence gave him ꝓerfect eaſe in laying 
his ſnares. for him. | . 
„ PhILOcLESs, at his departure, foreſeeing what 
might happen: ** Remember,” ſaid he to me, 
* that J ſhall now have no opportunity of defending 
myſelf; that you will hear only my enemy; and that, 
tor ſerving you at the hazard of my life, I riſk the 
danger of having no other recompenſe than your 
Uiſpleaſure,” „ "You miſtake,” ſaid I. PROTESͤ- 
Laus does not ſpeak of you as you of him: he praiſes, - 
N | — 
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he eſteems you, he thinks you worthy 1 the higheſt 
employments: ſhould he begin to ſpeak againſt you, 
he would loſe my confidence: fear nothing, but go, 
and think only of promoting my ſervice.” He went, 
and left me in a yery-odd ſituation. 
„I] muſt own, MENTOR, that I ſaw clearly how Wil 
necetlary it was för me to have ſeveral perſons wil 
conſult; and that nothing was more prejudicul Wi | 
either to my reputation, or the ſucceſs of affair 
than to commit myſelf to one. I had experience 
that the wiſe counſcls of PaiLocLEs hadMaved me 
from ſcveral dangerous errors, wherein the haughtine| 
of PrRoTtTESILAUsS had precipitated me. 4 was ſen. 
- fible that in PfiTrocEs was a fund of probity 
ard well-principled integrity, not equally apparent 
in PROTESILAUS : but J had ſuffered ProTEZ$tars 
to aſſume an overbearing tone, which L was | 
able to reſiſt, I was weary of finding myMf 
between two men who could never agree; at 
this wearineſs J weakly choſe to hazard ſomewhat 
even of public affairs, that I might enjoy my eaſe. 
durſt not own, even to myſelf, fo ſhameful a motive 
for my conduct: but this ſhameful motive, which 
durit not unfold, did not fail to operate fecretly at WM! 
the bottom of my heart, and was, indeed, the true 
motive of all my actions. PaiLocLes ſurpriſed the 
enemy, gained a complete victory, and intended io 
return duectly, to prevent the ill offices he had WE 
reafon to apprehend : but ProTEsILAus, who had BW" 
not yet had ſuſſicient time to delude me, wrote toil! 
him, that I defired he ſhould make a deſcent on the 
iſland of Carpathium, to improve his victory. lo 
. fact, he had perſuaded me that 1] might eafily re- 
duce that iſland: but be had contrived that Pil- Wi 
LOCLES ſhould be unprovided of many things ne- 
ceſſary to the enter pri, and had ſubjected him to 0 
certain reſtrictions that occafioned many dific. ulties 
in the execution. In the mean time, he made 
ule of. a very v orchleſs don. eſtic th at 1 had about 
me, 
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me, and who watched the minuteſt actions, to give 
him an account of them; yet they ſeemed rarely 
to have interviews, and never to be of the ſame mind. 
This domeſtic, named TIMocRATES, came one day 
and told me, as a great ſecret, that he had · diſcovered 
a very dangerous affair. PHILOCL ES,“ ſaid he, in- 
tends employing your fleet to make himſelf king of 
the iſland of Carpathium. The principal officers are 
attached to him, the ſoldiers have been all gained, 
E largeſſes, but more by the dangerous licen- 
nouſneſs in which he indulges them. He is intoxi- 
cated by his victory. Here is a letter he wrote to 
one of his friends, on his project of becoming king. 
No doubt can be entertained of it after ſo full a 
proof.“ I read this letter, which appeared to be writ- 
ten by PRHILO CIES. His hand writing was exactly 
imitated by PROTESILAus, aſſiſted by Timocka- 
TE This letter aſtoniſhed me: I read it over 
and over, unable to believe that it was written by 
PaiLoCLES ; recollecting, in my agitated mind, the 
many endearing proofs he had given me of his fidelity 
and difintereſtedneſs. But what could I do? How 
could I reſiſt the evidence of a letter, wherein I ſup- 
poſed I certainly diſcovered the hand writing of Pa1- 
LOCLES? _ | i | 
„When TimocrATES ſaw that I was yielding to 
lus ſtratagem, he puſhed it ftill further. May I 
preſume,” ſaid he, faultering, to defire your notice 
of one word in this letter? Px1LoCLEs tells his 
friend, that he may ſafely ſpeak to PROTESILAus on 
a ſubject he expreſſes only by a cypher : doubt- 
leſs, PROTESILAUS has entered into his deſign, and 
they are reconciled, but to your injury. You know it 
was PROTESILAUS who prefled you to ſend PHI Lo- 
CLES againſt the Carpathians. For ſome time he has 
deſiſted from ſpeaking to you againſt him, as he often 
did before: on the contrary, he excuſes and praiſes 
him on all occafions, and of late they treat each other 
politely enough. Undoubtedly they have concerted 
| Ff | wh 
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meaſures together to ſhare between them the con- 


quered land of Carpathium. You know too that 
he cauſed this enterprize to be undertaken againſt 
all rules, and that he hazards the ruin of your fleet 
to gratify his ambition. Do you imagine he would 
thus contribute to that of PfILOCLEs, were they ſtil] 
at variance? No, no! it cannot be doubted that theſe 
two men are in league to raiſe themſelves to great 
power, and perhaps to overturn your throne. By 


ſpeaking thus to you, I know I expoſe myſelf to 


their reſentment, 1f, notwithſtanding this my faith- 
ful advice, you ſtill leave your authority in their hands. 
But what matters it, while I inform you of the truth?” 

«© Theſe laſt words of TimocraTEs made a deep 
impreſſion on me: I no longer doubted the treachery 
of PHiLoCLEs; and I was jealous of een 


as of his friend. In the mean time, TIiMocRATEs 
was perpetually ſaying to me: © If you wait till 
PaiLocLts has conquered the iſle of Carpathtum, 
to prevent his deſigns will be too late: quickly ſecure 
him therefore, while you may.” Extremely ſhocked 
at the diſſimulation of mankind, I knew not whom to 
truſt. After having diſcovered the treachery of Pat- 
LOCLES, I ſaw not a man on earth whoſe virtue 
might reſtore my confidence. I determined to de- 
ſtroy that traitor forthwith ; but I was afraid of Pro- 
TESILAUS, and knew not how to act reſpecting him. 
I was afraid of finding him guilty, and I was allo 
afraid to confide in him. 55 
„At laſt, in my perplexity, I could not help hint- 
ing to him that I had ſuſpicions of PfiLocrES. At 
this he ſeemed ſurpriſed; urged his moderate and 
upright conduct; exaggerated his ſervices; in ſhort, 
he did all that was neceflary to convince me they 
ur derſtood one another too well. On the other hand, 
TimocRarTs loſt not a moment in perſuading me 
of this intelligence, and engaging me to take off PRI. 
LOCLES while I was yet ſure of him. You fee, my 
dear MgxTor, how unhappy kings are, Rene 
Lad jable 
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liable to be the ſport of other men ; even while thoſe 


very men ſeem trembling at their footſtool. I thought 


to ſtrike a ſtroke of profound policy, and to diſcon- 
cert PaorTESsILAus, by ſending TimocRaTEs ſe- 
cretly to the fleet to kill PHiLocLEs. PRQTESILAUS 
carried his diſſimulation to the utmoſt height, and 
deluded me the more ſucceſsfully, the more naturally 
he perſonated a man who was himſelf deceived. TI- 


MOCRATES going to the fleet, found PHiLocLEs- 


much embarraſſed in his deſcent ; he was deſtitute 
of every thing; for ProTEsIiLAUs, uncertain whether 
the forged letter would effectively deſtroy his enemy, 
reſolved to have another reſource ready, in the miſ- 


carriage of an enterprize, on which he had ſo greatly 


raiſed my hopes; and which would not fail to incenſe 
me againſt PfHiLoCcLEs, who yet carried on the war, 
difficult as it was, by his courage, his genius, and the 


affection of the troops for him. Though the whole 


army ſaw how raſh the attempt was, and how fatal 
it would probably be to the Cretans, yet each exerted 
himſelf to make it ſucceſsful, as if his life and hap- 
pineſs depended on the event. Each was willing to 
hazard his life at all times under a commander ſo 
wiſe, and ſo attentive to conciliate their attachment. 


TI MO RATES had all to fear in attempting the 


life of a commander ſurrounded by an army which 
ſo ardently loved him. But wild ambition is blind. 
TiMocRATES thought nothing difficult to gratify 
PRorESILAUs, with whom he fancied he ſhould 
govern abſolutely after the death of PHILOCLES , 
and PRoTESILAUS could not bear a man of virtue 
whoſe very appearance ſecretly reproached his crimes, 
and who might ruin his projects by opening my eyes 
to his real character. TiMocRATES gained over 
wo officers, who were conſtantly with PRILOCLES, 
promiſing them great rewards from me; he then 
told PH1LOCLES that he was come by my order to 
communicate certain ſecrets which he could not 
unpart but in the preſence of theſe two officers. PH T- 

"T3: LOCLES 
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LOCLES retired to a private apartment with them and 


T1MocRATEs : then TimocraTEs with a poig- 
nard ſtabbed PairocLEs : the ſtroke was oblique, 
not deep. PHILOCLES, not diſmayed, wreſted the 
poignard from him, and defended himſelf with ir 
againſt the aſſaſſin and his two accomplices. At the 
ſame time calling for help, ſome perſons ran to the 


door, burſt it open, and reſcued him from the three 


aſſailants, who, being agitated, had attacked him 
feebly. They were ſeized, and would have begn in- 
ſtantly torn to pieces, ſo greatly was the army enraged, 
had not Pa1LocLEs controuled the multitude. ' Tak- 
ing TIMOCRATESs aſide, he calmly aſked him, who 
had inſtigated him to commit ſo black a deed. Ti- 
MOCRATES, apprehenſive of approaching death, im- 
mediately produced the prder I had given him in 
writing to deſtroy PHILoCLES; and, as traitors are 
always baſe, he endeavoured to fave his life, by diſ- 
covering the whole treachery of PROTESILAUS. 

* PHILOC LES, ſhocked to find ſuch villainy in 
mankind, acted with the utmoſt moderation: he 
declared to the whole army that TiMocRATEs was 
innocent, provided for his ſafety, and ſent him 


back to Crete; he refigned the command of the 


army to PoLIiMENES, whom TI had nominated in 
my order, after PHI1LOCLEs was killed: laſtly, he 
exhorted the troops to maintain their fidelity to me; 
and went in the night on board a ſmall bark, which 
carried him to the ifle of Samos, where he lives 
quietly in poverty and ſolitude, earning his liveli- 
hood by making ſtatues ; unwilling to hear more of 
wicked deceitful men, eſpecially of kings, whom he 
conſiders as the moſt unhappy, the moſt blind of 
all men.” Here MEN Tro interrupted IDoMENEVS, 
and ſaid, Well, was It long before you diſco- 
vered the truth? < No,” replied Ivomexevs ; © 1 
perceived gradually the artifices of PROTESILAUS 
and TimocrarTEs : they quarrelled; for bad men 


with great difficulty continue long, united. Their 
"0 quarrel 
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quarrel completely diſcovered to me the depth of that 


abyſs into which they had plunged me.” „ Well,” 


{aid MENTOR, did not you determine to rid your- 


ſelf of both?“ * Alas!” replied IpoMeNEtvs, © are 


you ignorant of the weakneſs and perplexity of 


princes? When once attached to men who have the 
art of rendering themſelves neceflary, they can no 
longer hope for any liberty. Thoſe they deſpiſe 
moſt, are thoſe they treat beſt, and overwhelm 
with favours. I greatly dreaded PRoTESILAUS, yet 


I left him full authority. Strange infatuation ! ex- 


tremely glad I knew him, yet I had not reſolution 
to reſume the authority I had yielded to him. More- 
over I found him eaſy, obliging, attentive to gratify 
my paſſions, and zealous for my intereſt. In fine, 1 
had another reaſon to excuſe my weakneſs to my- 
ſelf, which was my ignorance of genuine virtue, 


through want of judgment to ſelect upright men 


to conduct my affairs: I thought there were none 
ſuch on earth, and that probity was but a beautiful 
phantom. Wherefore, ſaid I, make a violent diſ- 
turbance to quit the graſp of one corrupt miniſter, 
only to fall into the hands of another, neither more 
diſintereſted, nor more honeſt than he? In the mean 
time the fleet returned under the command of Po- 
LIMENES, and I dropped all thoughts of conquer- 
ing the rand of Carpathium. PROTESILAus, not- 
withſtanding his profound diſſimulation, could not 


prevent my perceiving his extreme chagrin that Pat- 


LOCLES was ſafe in the iſle of Samos.” 
MenToR again interrupted IDOMENEvUs, to aſk 


him whether, after ſuch black treachery, he conti- 


nued to truſt ProTEsILAvus with his affairs. I 
was,” replied IDoMENEvUs, © too averſe from buſi- 
neſs, and too indolent, to be able to extricate myſelf 
irom his hands. I muſt have been obliged to reverſe 


the order I had eſtabliſhed for my eaſe and conveni- 


ence, and to inſtruct another miniſter, which I never 
had reſolution to undertake. I preferred ſhutting 
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my eyes, to avoid ſeeing the artifices of PROrESsI. 
L Aus; I comforted myſelf only by hinting to, cer: 
tain perſons, i in my confidence, that I was not 1 
rant of his perſidy. Thus I ſuppoſed myſelf bur 
partly deceived, fince I knew that I was deceived, 
Nom and then J even made PROTESILAUS feel 
that I bore his yoke with impatience; often I 
took pleaſure in contradicting him, in publicly con- 
demning ſomething he had done, and determining 
contrary to his opinion; but, as he knew my liſtleſſ- 
neſs and floth, he was unconcerned at my peeviſh- 
neſs. He returned obſtinately to the charge ; was 
ſometimes overbearing ; at others, accommodating 
and infinuating ; eſpecially when he perceived me 
out of humour with him, he redoubled his efforts 
for procuring new pleaſures and amuſements to ſoften 
me; or by engaging me in ſome deſign, wherein 
he might render his affiſtance neceſſary, or diſplay 
his zeal for my honour. 

Although I was on my guard againſt him, this 
mode of flattering my paſſions over-ruled me : he 
knew my ſecrets ; he cheered me in my difficulties ; 
he made every body ſtand in awe of my authority. 
In ſhort, I could not reſolve to ruin him; but, by con- 
tinuing him in his place, I precluded good men 
from venturing to repreſent to me my true intereſts. 
From that moment freedom of ſpeech was never heard 
in my council. Truth forſook me; error, forerun- 
ner of the fall of kings! puniſhed me for having 
ſacrificed Pi LoCLEs to the cruel ambition of Pxo- 
 TESILAUS. Even thoſe moſt zealous for the ſtate, 
and moſt attached to my perfon, thought themſelves 
diſpenſed from n to undeceive me, after ſo 
terrible an example. I myſelf, my dear MEN rox, 
was afraid leſt truth ſhould penetrate the cloud, and 
reach me in ſpite of adulation; for, being void of 
reſolution to follow it, its light was uneaſy to me. | 
found in my heart that it might occaſion me cruel 


remorſe, though unable to dehver me from my fatal 
thraldom. 


* 
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thraldom. My indolence, aki the Wen which 


PxorEsILAus had inſenſibly gained over me, pro- 
duced in me a kind of deſpair of recovering my 
liberty. A ſituation ſo ſhameful ! would have con- 
cealed from myſelf, and from others. You know, 
my dear MEN rok, the ridiculous haughtineſs and 
falſe glory in which kings are brought up: they will 
never be in the wrong; to cover one fault, a hundred 


is requiſite. Rather than own their miſtake, and 


take the pains to correct che error, they muſt 
ſubmit to impoſition all their lives. Such is the 
condition of weak and indolent princes; ſuch ex- 
actly was mine, when I was obliged. to  cmbarks for 
the ſiege of Troy. 

At my departure, I left the government in che 
power of PROTESILAUS, Who conducted it in a 
cruel imperious manner during my abſence. The 
whole kingdom of Crete groaned under his tyranny; 
yet nobody dared acquaint me of my people's op- 
preſſion. They knew I feared to diſcover the truth, 

and that I abandoned to the cruelty of PROTESILAus 
all thoſe who ventured to ſpeak againſt him; but the 
leſs they dared to clamour, the more violent became 
the evil. At laſt he compelled me to diſmiſs the 
brave MERIOxN, who had attended me with ſo much 
glory at the ſiege of Troy. He grew jealous of him, 
as of all thoſe whom I regarded, who exhibited any 
virtue. You muſt know, my dear Mx rox, that 
this is the origin of all my misfortunes. Not ſo much 
the death of my ſon occaſioned the revolt of the 
Cretans, as the vengeance of the gods, offended at 
my weaknefles, and the hatred of the people which 
by PRoTESILAUS was drawn on me. When I ſhed 
the blood of my ſon, the Cretans, wearied by rigor- 
ous government, loſt all patience ; and the horror of 


this laſt action only diſplayed outwardly what had 


long brooded in their hearts. 
« TiMocRATES accompanied me to the ſiege of 
7 and recounted to PROTESILAUS ſecretly by 
letters 
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letters all he could diſcover. I knew well that I was 
a priſoner ; but I endeavoured not to think of it, 
deſpairing of deliverance. When the Cretans, after 
my arrival, revolted, PROTESILAuSs and TiMocka- 
Tzs were the firſt to fly : they would doubtleſs have 
forſaken me, had I not been obliged to fly almoſt 
as ſoon as they. Aſſure yourſelf, my dear Mzy- 
TOR, that men inſolent in proſperity are always pu- 
ſillanimous and trembling when abaſed. Reaſon 
forſakes them directly with their abſolute power, 
They appear then as cringing, as before they were 
haughty; paſſing in a moment from one extreme ta 
another.“ 

Mau ron faid to Ivomexevs : © But how comes 
it that, knowing fo well theſe two wicked men, you 
{till keep them about you ? as I obferve. That they 
ſhould have followed you, I am not ſurpriſed ; rs, 
could do no better for their private intereſts. 1 even 
will allow that you acted generouſly, to give them 
refuge in your new ſettlement : but why give your 
ſelf up fill to their guidance, after ſuch bal ex- 
perience ?” 

* You know not,” rephed IpoMENEvs, “ ow 
uſeleſs to indolent, effeminate, unthinking princes 
is all their experience; diſſatisfied with all, yet void 
of courage to redreſs one abuſe. So many years 
of cuſtom were chains of iron that faſtened me to 
theſe men; they beſet me continually. Since I have 
been here, they have engaged me in all thoſe exceſſive 
expences you know of; they have drained this in- 
fant ſettlement; they provoked the war which, 
but for you, had overwhelmed me. I ſhould ſoon 
have experienced in Salentum the ſame calamities as 
{ had tuffered in Crete: but you haye at length 
opened my eyes, and inſpired me with the courage 
1 wamed, to quit my ſlavery. - What you have done 
to me I cannot tell; but ſince you came hither I find 
myſelf quite another man.“ 


MexrToR then aſked IBoMENEUS how ProTEs1- 
LAUS 
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Ats had behayed ſince this change of affairs. No- 
thing could be more artful,” rephed IDouk N Rus, 
« than his behaviour ſince your arrival. At firſt he 
omitted nothing indirectly to raiſe in my mind ſome 
jealouſy of you. He ſaid nothing himſelf againſt 
you ; but ſeveral perſons warned -me that the two 
ſtrangers were much to be feared. * One,” ſaid they, 
« js ſon of the deceitful ULyssEzs ; the other a man 
of great depth and diſſimulation. They are continually 
wandering from kingdom to kingdom : who knows if 
they have not formed ſome defign upon this? Theſe 
adventurers relate of themſelves, that they have cauſed 
great diſturbances in every country where they have 
been. This ſettlement 1s in its. infancy, weak, and by 
trifling motions may be eaſily overturned.” | 

«* PROTESILAUS ſaid nothing, but he ſtrove to 
ſhew.me the danger and abſurdity of the reformations 


” 


you engaged me to undertake. He held me by my 


intereſt. If,” ſaid he, you place your people in 
plenty, they will labour no more; they will become 
haughty, intractable, and be ever ready to revolt: 
only weakneſs and poverty make them ſubmiſſive, 
and prevent their reſiſting authority.“ He often at- 
tempted to reſume his former power, to controul me; 
and this he covered hy pretended zeal for my ſervice. 
By ſtudying,” ſaid he, © to eaſe the people, you 
lower the royal authority, and thereby do even to the 
people an irreparable injury; for they muſt be kept 


under for their own quiet.“ | 3 
To all this I replied : © That I knew well how 
to keep them in their duty by conciliating their affec« 
tions, by maintaining my authority entire, notwith- 
ſtanding my eaſing them; by puniſhing the guilty 
with firmneſs ; and, in ſhort, by giving the youth a 
good education, and ſupporting, by ſtrict diſcipline, 
ſimplicity of life, ſobriety, and induſtry among the 
whole people. What!” ſaid I, © cannota people be 
kept ſubmiſſive without dying by hunger? What inhu- 
manity ! what barbarous policy! how many nations 
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do we fee treated with gentleneſs, yet very loyal to 


their princes | Rebellions are occaſioned by ambition, 
and reſtleſſneſs of the grandees of a ſtate, when in- 
dulged in licentiouſneſs, and their paſſions left to run 
wild without limitation; by the great numbers, both 
of high and low, who live in floth, luxury, and idle- 
neſs ; by too great a ſwarm of military men, who, in 


time of peace, neglect every uſeful employment; laſt- 


ly, by the deſpair of an oppreſſed people, the pride 
and inſenſibility of kings, and their indolence, which 
renders them incapable of that vigilance in every 
department of the ſtate that 1s neceffary to prevent 
commotions. "Theſe cauſe revolts, not the allowing 
a peaſant to cat in peace that bread he hath earned 
with the ſweat of his brow.” | 

„When ProTtsiLAus found that I was unal- 


terably fixed in theſe maxims, his conduct was quite 


oppoſite from what it formerly was; he began to adopt 
the maxims which he could not deftroy ; he pre- 
tended to reliſh them, to be convinced of their juſt- 
neſs, to be obliged to me for having ſet him Tight in 
that reſpect. He outruns me in every thing I could 


wiſh to eaſe the poor; is the firſt to urge their wants, 


and to exclaim againſt exorbitant expence. You know 
how he extols you, ſeems to confide in you, and 
omits, nothing to pleaſe you. As for 'T1iMocRATES, 
he begins to be on ill terms with PROTESILAus, in- 
tent on being independent. PRoTESILAUS is jealous 
of him; and partly from their miſunderſtanding I 
have diſcovered their perfidy.” "BY 

MzxTtor ſmiling replied : “ What! you have 
been ſo weak as to ſufter during ſo many years the 
tyranny of two traitors, whoſe treachery you knew !” 
Ah,“ replied IpoukxEUs, © you know not the 
power of artful men over a weak and indolent prince, 
who has entirely given up to them all his concerns. 
But PROTESILAUS, as I have told you, now enters 
into all your views for the public good.” MENTOR 
replied with an air of gravity : © I ſee too clearly how 


much 
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much wicked men prevail over the virtuous in the 
courts of kings : you yourſelf furniſh a terrible ex- 
ample. But you tell me that I have opened your 


eyes in regard to PROTESILAUS, while they are {till ſo 


far ſhut that you leave the management of your affairs 
to this man unworthy of life. Know that bad men 
are not incapable of doing good : they can do good 
or ill indifferently, as it promotes their ambition. To 
do ill gives them no uneaſineſs, becauſe not with- 


held by any ſentiment of goodneſs, or principle of 


nrtue ; equally they do good without difficulty, in- 


dined to it by their corruption, that, appearing vir 


tous, they may deceive the reſt of mankind. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, indeed, they are incapable of virtue, 
though they ſeem to practiſe it; but they are capable 
of adding to their other vices, the baſeſt of all, name- 
ly, hypocriſy. While you abſolutely will do good, 
PROTESLLAUS will reachly do good with you, to pre- 
krve his authority. But ſhould he obſerve you to 


ſacken ever ſo little, he will omit nothing to re- involve 


you in your former errors, that he may at liberty re- 
allume his natural ferocity and deceit. Can you live 
in honour or repoſe, while ſuch a man perpetually be- 
ſets you, and while you know the wile and faithful 
PHILOCLES lives in poverty and diſgrace in the iſle 
of Samos? You are now very ſenſible, O IDOMEN Eusõ, 
that bold and perfidious men, while preſent with weak 
princes, will miſlead them. But you muſt add ano- 
ther misfortune of thoſe princes, not leſs than the 
former, that is, of eaſily forgetting the virtue and 
the ſervices of one who 1s abſent. The multitudes 
which ſurround princes, are the cauſe that none ſingly 
makes a deep impreſſion on them: they are affected 
only by what is preſent and agreeable ; every thing 
elle is foon forgotten. Virtue eſpecially affects them 
little ; becauſe virtue, far from flattering them, con- 
tradicts and condemns their weakneſs. Is it then won- 
derful that they are not loved, when they themſelves 
love nothing but their pomp and their pleaſures ?” ? 


END OF THE THIRTEENTH BOOK». 
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THE ARGUMENT OF T HE FOURTEENT H 
BOOK. 


MENTOR prevails upon IDOMENEUS 0 ſend Pas, 
TESILAUS and TIMOCRATES #0 the 1fle of Samos, 
and to recal PuiloclLEs, and advance him again to 
favour and honour, HEOESIP us, who is charged 
with the commiſſion, executes it with joy. He arrives 
with theſe two men at the iſle of Samos, where be finds 
his friend, leading in contentment a life of poverty 
and ſolitude. He could bardly be prevailed upon to 
conſent to return to his countrymen : however, when he 
found that it was the will of the gods that he ſhould, 
be embarks with HEGESIPPVUSs, and arrives at Sa. 
lentum, where IDoMENEus, who was quite changed 
from what he had been 8 receives bim kindly. 
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7 6 E R having ſpoke to this effect, MznToR.. 
| convinced IDOMENEVs that he ought immedi- 
ately to diſmiſs PRoTEsILAUs and TIMO RATES, 
and to recal PHILoCLEs, The only difficulty that 
reſtrained the king, was his apprehenſion of the ſeve- 
rity of PHILoCLEs.” I own,” faid he, I cannot 
help dreading a little his return, though I love and 
eſteem him. From my earlieſt infancy I have been 
accuſtomed to adulation, officious - zeal and com- 
pliances, ſuch as I cannot expect from that man. 
Whenever I did any thing he diſapproved, his me- 
lancholy air ſufficiently indicated his diflike : when 
alone with me, his deportment was modeſt and re- 
ſpectful, but reſerved.” “ Do not you perceive,” 
rephed MEnToR, * that princes ſpoiled by flattery 
regard ingenuous freedom as auſtere and churliſn? 
Nay, they even imagine that a perſon has no zeal 
for their ſervice, or diſlikes their authority, if his 
mind be not ſervile, and he do not readily flatter them 
in the moſt unjuſt exerciſe of their power. Every 
free, ingenuous expreſſion appears to them inſolent, 
captious, and ſeditious; ſo delicate do they become, 
that whatever is not flattery diſguſts and offends them. 
But let us proceed: I ſuppoſe that PHI LO Urs is, in 
fact, ſtiff and auſtere; is not ſuch auſterity preferable 
to the pernicious flattery of your preſent counſellors? 
Where can you find a man without faults? And is 
not the fault of telling you the truth, perhaps too 
boldly, what you ought leaſt to fear? What do I 
lay ? Is it not a defect neceſſary to correct yours, and 
to vanquiſh that diſlike of truth, into which flattery 
has thrown you? You need a man who loves truth 
only, and who loves you better than you yet know 
how to love yourſelf; who may tell you the truth, 
notwithſtanding yourſelf, and overcome all your reſiſt. 
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ances : the man you need is PHILoCLEs. Remember, 
that a prince is extremely happy, if, in his reign, is 
born one man of ſuch frankneſs, being the greateſt 
treaſure of a ſtate; and that the greateſt vengeance 
to be apprehended from the gods, is the loſing ſuch 
a man, if he become unworthy of him, through ig- 
norance how to uſe his ſervice. Detects of good 
men a prince ſhould well know, but not decline to 
employ ſuch perſons ; correct them; never blindly 


truſt to their indiſcreet zeal ; but hear them favour- 


ably ; honour their virtue ; ſhew the public that you 
know how to diſtinguiſh them; and above all be- 
ware of being any longer as you have hitherto been. 
Princes, abuſed as you have been, ſatisfied with deſ- 
piſing corrupt men, continue ſtill to employ them 
confidentially, and to heap favours on them. On the 
other hand, they pique themſelves on knowing alſo 


the virtuous ; but beſtow on them empty praiſes, not 


venturing to entruſt them with employments, nor 
admitting them 1nto familiarity, nor beſtowing favours 

IvomENEvUS owned it was ſhameful to have ſo 
long procraſtinated the deliverance of oppreſſed in- 
nocence, and to puniſh thoſe who had deceived him. 
MrxToR found no difficulty in determining him 
to diſgrace his favourite; for directly as favourites are 
rendered ſuſpected, and burthenſome to their maſters, 
princes, wearied and enthralled, ſeek only to get rid 
of them; their partiality vaniſhes ; their ſervices are 
forgotten; their fall affects them not, provided they 
ſee them no more. 

Accordingly the king gave ſecret orders to HEGE- 
SIPPUS, one of the chief officers of his houſehold, 
to ſeize PrRoTESILAUs and TimocRATEs, to convey 
them ſafely to the iſle of Samos, there to leave them; 
and to bring PuiLoCcLEs from that place of exile. 
He6ts1eevs, ſurpriſed at this order, could not for- 


bear ſhedding tears of joy. Now,” ſaid he, will 


you delight your ſubjects : theſe two men have occa- 
. ſioned 
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ſioned all your misfortunes, and all thoſe of ygur 
people. Theſe twenty years have they made all good 
men groan, and hardly durſt they even groan, 1o 
cruel was their tyranny. They cruſhed all that ven- 
tured to approach you through any other means 
than themſelves.” Then did HEezsiyevus diſcover 
to the king a great many perfidious and cruel deeds 
perpetrated by theſe two men, ef which the king 
had never heard, becauſe nobody dared accuſe 
them. He alſo informed him what he had diſcovered 
of a ſecret conſpiracy to deſtroy MENTOR: the 
king was greatly ſhocked at all he heard. 
HeGxsIeyvs directly went to ſeize PROTESILAUS 
at his houſe : it was not ſo large, but more commo- 
dious and gay than the king's palace; and the archi- 
tecture in the beſt taſte. PRoTESIL aus had adorned it 
with great riches, extorted from the very vitals of in- 
dizence. He was then in a ſaloon of marble near his 
baths, lolling careleſsly on a bed of purple embroi- 
dered with gold: he ſeemed weary and exhauſted 
with application; in his eyes and brows appeared a 
certain fierceneſs, gloomineſs, and agitation. The 
grandees of the ſtate were placed on carpets around 
him, watching the leaſt twinkle of his eye, and adapt- 
ing their looks to his. Scarce did he ſpeak ere all 
in raptures applauded what he was going to ſay. A 
principal among the afſembly recounted, with moſt 


ridiculous exaggerations, what PROTESILAUS had 


done for the king. Another affirmed, that JupITER, 
having beguiled his mother, had begot him, and that 
he was ſon to the father of the gods. Then came a 
poet, who ſang verſes, importing that PRoTESIL AUS, 
inſtructed by the Muſes, had equalled Apollo in 
every mental talent. Another poct, ſtill more abject 
and impudent, ſtyled him in his verſes the inventor 
of the fine arts, and the father of the people, whom 
he rendered happy ; deſcribing him as holding in his 
hand a cornucopia. PRroTESILAUS heard all theſe 
praiſes with a cold, abſent, or contemptuous att 
bY 1 like 
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like a man certain he deſerves far greater, and who 
wonderfully condeſcends in permitting himſelf to be 

praiſed. There was a ſycophant who aſſumed the 
e to whiſper in his ear ſome jeſt againſt the 
regulations that MENTOR introduced. PROTESILAvus 
ſmiled; the whole company burſt into laughter, 


though few of them could yet know what had been 


faid ; but PRoTEsILaus ſoon reſuming his ſtern 
and haughty air, each relapſed into fear and ſilence. 
Several nobles watched the moment when PROTE- 
SILAUS ſhould turn toward them, and give them 
audience. They appeared in great emotion and per- 
plexity ; becauſe they were about to aſk favours: their 
ſuppliant poſtures interceded for them; they were 
ſubmiſſive as a mother at the foot of the altar, when 
ſhe begs the gods to reſtore her only ſon to health. 
All ſeemed content, affected, full of admiration for 
PROTESILAUS, though all bore implacable hatred to 
him in the heart. At that inſtant HeGzs1ePus en- 
ters, ſeizes the ſword of PRoTEsILAUus, and informs 
him from the king that he was to carry him to the 
iſle of Samos. At theſe words, all the arrogance of 
this favourite fell, like a rock broken from the top of a 
craggy mountain. Now he throws himſelf at the feet 
of HEGzsIPPus, trembling, faultering, weeping z 
embraces the knees of him, whom an hour before 
he would hardly have deigned to honour with notice: 
All thoſe who offered him incenſe, ſeeing him irreco- 
verably undone, changed their flatteries into pitileſs 
infults. HEOGESIT PVS would neither give him time 
to bid adieu to his family, nor to fetch certain ſe- 
cret papers: all were ſeized and carried to the king; 
TiMockaTEs was arreſted at the fame time, to his 
great ſurprize; for he imagined that, having quar- 
relled with PrRoTESILAaus, he ſhould not be involved 
in his ruin. They were ſent off in a ſhip provid- 
ed for that purpoſe, and ſoon carried to Samos. 
There HECGESs IPP us left theſe two wretches; and, 
to complete their wretchedneſs, left them * 
ere 
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there they furiouſly upbraided each other with the 
crimes they had committed, and which had occaſioned 
their fall ; finding themſelves hopeleſs of ſeeing Sa- 
lentum again, condemned to live far from their wives 
and children; I do not ſay far from their friends, for 
they had none. They were carried to an unknown 
country, never to have other way of maintenance 
but labour; they who had paſſed ſo many years in 
pomp and luxury. Like two wild beaſts, they were 
continually ready to tear one another to pieces. 

In the mean time HEGESIPPUs enquiring in what 
part of the iſland PfILO LES lived, was informed 
that he dwelt on a mountain, far from the city, 
where a cave ſerved him for a houſe. Every body 
ſpoke of him with admiration. * He has never,” 
ſaid they, offended any one ſince he has been in the 
land. All are affected with his patience, his induſtry, 
and his tranquillity: having nothing, he appears al- 
ways content; though here he be far from buſineſs, 
without eſtate, without authority, he omits not to 
oblige thoſe who deſerve it, and a thouſand endea- 
yours he has to do pleaſure to all his neighbours.” 
HEC Es IP us proceeds to this cave: he finds it open 
and unfurniſhed ; for, from poverty and ſimplicity 
of manners, PHlLocLEs had no occaſion, when he 
went abroad, to faſten his door. His bed was a coarſe 
mat of ruſhes ; he ſeldom lighted a fire, becauſe he ate 
nothing dreſſed. In ſummer he lived on fruits freſh 
gathered from the trees, in winter on dried figs and 
dates. A clear fountain, which, falling from a rock, 
formed a little caſcade, quenched his thirſt, In his 
grotto was nothing but the tools uſed in ſculpture, 
and a few books, which he read at certain hours, 
not to adorn his mind, or to gratify his curioſity, but 
for inſtruction, that, while relaxing from labour, he 
might learn to be good. As for ſculpture, he applied 
himſelf to it, for bodily exerciſe, to avoid idleneſs, 
and to gain a — being dependant 
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on any body. HEOEsI pus entering the grotto, ad. 
mired the works in progreſs. He noticed a Jupiter, 
whoſe ſerene countenance was ſo majeſtic, that he 
was eafily known as the father of gods and men. 
On another fide appeared Mars, with fierce menacing 
haughtineſs: but that which touched bim moſt, was 
a Minerva animating the arts. Her countenance was 
noble and {ſweet ; ſhe was tall, graceful, and eaſy; 
her attitude was ſo lively, one would have thought 
ſhe was about to walk. HEcxtsIeevs having amuſed 
himſelf in viewing the ſtatues, quitted the grotto, and 
obſerved PRHILOCLESs at a diſtance under a great 
tree, laid on the graſs, reading. He advances toward 
him. PaiLocLEts perceiving him, knows not what 
to think. Is not that,” ſaid he to himſelf, << H- 
GESIPPUS, with whom I was ſo long intimate in 
Crete? But how unlikely that he ſhould viſit fo re- 
mote an iſland | Is it not his ſhade, after his death 
come hither from the banks of Styx?“ While he 
thus remained in ſuſpenſe, Heczsr1yeUs approached 
ſo near, that he could not help recognizing and em- 
bracing him. Is it then you, my dear and ancient 
friend ? What accident, what ſtorm hath caſt you 
on this coaſt ? Why have you abandoned the iſle of 
Crete ? Does ſome diſgrace like mine rend you from 
your native land? Heczsieevs anſwered : 4 Not 
a diſgrace ; on the contrary, the favour of the gods 
has brought me hither.” He then informed him 
of the long tyranny of PROTESILAus; his intrigues 
with TimockaTEs; the misfortunes they had 
brought on IpoMEnEvs; the fall of that prince; 
his flight to the coaſt of Heſperia ; his founding Sa- 
lentum; the arrival of MENTOR and TEeLEMACHUS; 
the wiſe maxims MENTOR had inſtilled into the king, 
and the diſgrace of the two traitors: he added, 
that he had, brought them to Samos to ſuffer ba- 
niſhment, as they had made him ſuffer; and con- 
cluded by ſaying, he had orders to conduct him 
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to Salentum, where the king, now appriſed of his 


innocence, wiſhed to commit his affairs to him, and 
to load him with benefits.” ; 

<« You ſee,” ſaid PHILOCL ES, © that grotto, fitter 
to conceal wild beaſts than to be the habitation of 
men. There have I enjoyed more peace and happi- 
neſs during ſo many years, than in the gilded palaces 
of the iſle of Crete. Men deceive me no more; 
for I ſee them not, I hear not their flattering, delud- 
ing ſpeeches. I now need them not; my hands, in- 
ured to labour, eaſily procure the ſimple nouriſh- 
ment that I want. I require, as you ſee, only a ſlight 
ſuff for a covering: having no other wants, I enjoy a 
profound tranquillity and delightful liberty; of which 


my inſtructive books teach me to make good uſe : . 


what then ſhould I ſeek among jealous, fickle, de- 
ceitful men? No, no; my dear Hecesieevs, envy 


me not my happineſs. ProTEsILAUs betrayed him- | 


ſelf, willing to betray the king, and to ruin me; 
but he did me no harm. On the contrary, he did 
me the greateſt kindneſs; he delivered me from the 
tumult and drudgery of buſineſs; to him I owe my 
dear ſolitude, and all the innocent pleaſures I enjoy 
in it. Return, O Hecees1yyvs, return to the king; 
aſſiſt him in ſupporting the miſeries of grandeur, 
and behave toward him as you would have me 
behave. Since his eyes, ſo long ſhut to truth, have 
at laſt been opened by that wiſe man you call MEx- 


TOR, let him keep him with him. As for me, after 


my ſhipwreck it becomes me not to quit the port 
whither the tempeſt has fortunately driven me, to 
expoſe myſelf again to the mercy of the winds. O 


how much are kings to be pitied ! What objects of 


compaſſion are thoſe that ſerve them ! If they are 
bad men, what calamities do they not occaſion | 
what torments await them in gloomy Tartarus ! If 
they are good, what difficulties have they to ſur- 
mount ! what ſnares to avoid ! what evils to un- 
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dergo ! Once more, Hecesieevs, leave me in my 
happy _ 

While Pr1iLocLEes ſpoke thus with great eager- 
neſs, HEGESIPPUS beheld him with aſtoniſhment. 
He knew him formerly in Crete, where he directed 
the moſt important affairs, meagre, ſickly, infirm, 
The natural warmth and ſeverity of his temper ex- 
hauſted him in exertion : he could not ſee without 
indignation vice unpuniſhed; he infiſted on tranſact- 
ing buſineſs with a certain preciſion which is never 
attained : thus was his health, naturally delicate, im- 
paired by buſineſs. But at Samos, HEGESIPPus 


found him jolly and vigorous ; notwithſtanding his 


years, the florid complex1on of youth was renewed on 
his countenance. A quiet, active, ſober life had 
given him, as it were, a freſh conſtitution. © You 
are ſurpriſed,” ſaid PHILO LES, ſmiling, to ſee 
me ſo much altered. It is my ſolitude that has 
beſtowed this freſh colour and good health : my ene- 
mies have furniſhed me- what I never ſhould have 
found in the moſt elevated ſtation. Would you 
have me relinquiſh theſe ſubſtantial bleſſings, to pur- 
ſue others deluſtve; to replunge me in my old miſe- 
Ties? Be not more cruel than PROTESILAus; at 
leaſt envy me not the happineſs I derive from 
him.” Then HEGESTIPPUS offered him every argu- 
ment he thought might move him, but in vain. 
Are you then,” ſaid he to him, © inſenſible to the 
pleaſure of ſeeing your kinsfolk and friends, who 
ſigh for your return, and whom the very hope of 
embracing you fills with joy ? You, who fear the 
gods, and love your duty, do you regard as nothing 
to ſerve your king, to aſſiſt him in all his endeavours 
to do good, and to render ſuch numbers happy ? 
Is it juſtifiable to give up one's ſelf to wild phile- 
{ophy, to value one's ſelf above all mankind, and to 
prefer private eaſe before the happineſs of our fellow- 
citizens ? Beſides, if you refule to ſee the king, r 
re 
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refufal will be imputed to refentment ; if he formerly 
intended you harm, it was becauſe he knew you not. 
It was not the upright, the good, the juſt PRHI- 
LOCLES, whom he ſought to deftroy ; it was a very 
different perſon he meant to puniſh. But now he 
knows you, and no longer miſtakes you for another, 
he feels all his ancient friendſhip revive in his heart. 
He expects you. Already are his arms ſtretched out 
to embrace you: impatient to ſee you, he counts 
the tedious hours. Are you ſo hard-hearted as to 
be inexorable to your king and to all your deareſt 
friends?“ | ; 
PaHrLOCLES, who at firſt ſeeing HEGESsTIYVS had 
felt great tenderneſs, at hearing this, reſumed his 
auſtere air. Lake a rock, which furious winds aſſail 
in vain, and againſt which the roaring waves break, he 
remained inflexible ; neither arguments nor entreaties 
could winde their way into his heart. But at the 
moment when HEESs IP PVS began to deſpair of 
overcoming him, PriLocLEs, having conſulted the 
gods, diſcovered by the flight of birds, and the entrails 
of victims, and by divers other preſages, that his 
duty was to accompany his friend. He then no 
longer heſitated, but prepared for departure; not 
without regretting the deſert where he had paſſed ſo 
many years. Alas!” ſaid he, muſt I leave thee, 
dear grotto, where balmy ſleep came every night, 


_ refreſhing me after the labours of the day! Here did 


the fates, amid my poverty, ſpin my golden days.” 
Then weeping, he proſtrated himſelf to adore the 
Naiad, whoſe limpid ſtream had ſo long allayed his 
thirſt; and the Nymphs who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Echo heard his lamentations, 
and with a plaintive voice repeated them to all the 
rural divinities. : 

. PHILOCLES accompanied HEGEsIPPuUs to the city, 
to embark, He imagined the unhappy ProTEsILAUs, 
full of ſhame and reſentment, would avoid ſeeing 
him ; but he was miſtaken: for corrupt men are 
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ſhameleſs, and readily ſtoop to every meanneſs. Par. 
LOCLES modeſtly took care not to be ſeen by that 
wretch; afraid of increaſing his miſery by 3 a 
happy enemy going to be raiſed on his ruin. But 
PROTESILAUS unremittedly ſought out PaiLocLEs; 

endeavoured to excite his pity, and to engage him to 
requeſt the king that he might return to Salentum. 
PHiLOCLES was too fincere to promiſe his endea- 
vours to get him recalled ; for no one knew ſo well 
as he how extremely pernicious his return. might 
have been. But he Lok very kindly to him, ſym- 
pathized with him, endeavoured to comfort him, 
exhorted him to appeaſe the gods by purity of man- 

ners, and by unwearied patience in his ſufferings. 
As he underſtood that the king had ſeized all his ill- 
gotten wealth, he promiſed him two things, which 
he afterwards faithfully performed. One was to take 
care of his wife and children, who remained at Sa- 


lentum in extreme poverty, expoſed to public odium: 


the other, to ſend him ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance, to 
moderate his diſtreſs in that remote iſle. Meantime 
a favourable wind began to ſwell. their fails. HECGE- 
SIPPUS, impatient, ſuddenly called away PHILoCLES. 
PrRoOTESILAUS ſaw them embark : his eyes, continu- 
ally fixed motionleſs on the ſhore, purſued the veſſel 
ploughing the waves, and wafted away by the wind. 
When he could no longer diſcern her, her image till 
was delineated on his imagination. At laſt, agitated, 

enraged, abandoned to deſpair, he tore his hair, 
rolled on the ſand, reproached the gods with: cruelty, 


called GG death to his relief, but in vain; 


death, deaf to his prayers, heeded not his deliver- 
ance from ſo much miſery ; and he had not reſolution 
enough to end his woes by his own hand. 

In the mean time, the veſſel, favoured by Neptune 
and the winds, ſoon arrives at Salentum. The king, 
apprized that ſhe had already entered the port, runs 
with MgnTor to meet PnILOc LES; embraces him 


tenderly, and expreſſes his ſorrow for having perſecuted 
him 
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him with ſo much injuſtice. This acknowledgment, 
far from being thought a weakneſs in the king, was 
regarded by all the Salentines as the effort of a great 
mind rifing ſuperior to its faults, frankly owning 
them, with a reſolution to repair them. Every body 
ſhed tears of joy at ſeeing again the worthy man who 
had loved the people, and at hearing the king expreſs 
himſelf ſo wiſely and graciouſly. PHILocł Es received 
the careſſes of his ſovereign with a modeſt and reſpect- 
ful air ; and, impatient to avoid the acclamations of the 
people, followed him to the palace. MEN rox and 
he were ſoon in mutual confidence, as if they had 
paſſed their lives together, though they had never 
before ſeen one another ; becauſe the gods, who 
have denied to the wicked eyes to diſtinguiſh the 
good, have taught the good to diſtinguiſh one ano- 
ther. Thoſe virtuouſly diſpoſed, cannot be together 
without being united by the virtue they love. 
PAH1LOCLES ſoon requeſted of. the king permiſſion 
to retire to a ſolitude near Sale atum, where he con- 
tinued to live in poyerty as a't Samos. Thither the 
king and MEnTos went alm oft daily to ſee him; 
there they diſcuſſed the met ins of ſupporting the 
| laws, and fixing the governm ent on a ſolid baſis for 
| the public good. The two principal things they 
| diſcuſſed, were the education 1 of children, and the 
manner of living during pea ce. With reſpect to 
children, Mx rox faid, they belonged leſs to their 
parents than to the ſtate ; that: they were the children 
n of the nation, its hope and ſt rength ; that it was too 
1 


late to reform them after the y were corrupted ; that 
to exclude them after they Yiad been found unworthy 
of employments, ſignifiecl little; that it was much 
better to prevent the evil,, than to be obliged to pu- 
miſh it. The king,” « :ontinued he, is the father 
of all his people, more particularly the father of the 
youth, the flower of th : nation; and care muſt be 
taken of theſe flowers, to improve the fruit. Let 
not the king then diſd ain to watch, and to _ 
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others watch the education beſtowed on youth. Let 
him ſteadily maintain ſtrict obſervation of the laws 


of Minos, which ordain, that youth be taught con- 


tempt of hardſhip and death; to place honour in re- 
jecting riches and pleaſure ; to account lying, ingra- 
titude, injuſtice, and effeminacy, as infamous vices ; 
to ſing betimes the praiſes of heroes who have been 
loved by the gods, who have performed generous 
actions for their country, and have fignalized their va- 
lour in battle; let the charms of muſic captivate their 
hearts, to civilize and ameliorate their manners; let 
them learn kindneſs to their friends, fidelity to their 
allies, equity to all men, even their moſt inveterate 
enemies; and to dread death and torture leſs than 


the reproaches of conſcience. If theſe noble maxims 


are early inſtilled into the minds of youth, and di- 
rected to the heart by graceful poetry, very few will 
remain uninflamed with the love of glory and vir- 
tue.“ 

Mxxrox added, it was of high importance to 
eſtabliſh public ſchools, to accuſtom youth to moſt 
vigorous bodily exerciſes, and to prevent idleneſs 
and effeminacy, which moulder the moſt promiſing 
talents. He propoſed, therefore, a great variety of 
games and ſhows, to inſpirit the whole people; but 
eſpecially to render their bodies ſupple, ſtrong, and 
active by exerciſe: he added prizes to excite a noble 
emulation. But what he eſpecially wiſhed on behalf 
of good manners, was, that the youth might marry 
betimes, and that their parents might diſintereſtedly 
leave them to chooſe conſorts agreeable both in body 
and mind, to which they might be conſtant. But while 
they thus provided means to preſerve the youth un- 
tainted, regular, induſtrious, tractable, and fond of 
glory, PhII OL ES, who loved war, obſerved to MEN- 
TOR : © In vain will you inur e the youth to theſe ex- 
erciſes, if you let them langui ſh in perpetual peace, 
wherein they will have no opp ortunity of ſeeing any 
ſervice, nor occaſion to demonſt rate their valour. 000 
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will you inſenſibly weaken the ſtate ; courage will de- 
cline ; luxury will corrupt the manners. Other more 
warlike nations will find no difficulty in conquering 
them; and, by anxiouſly ſeeking to avoid the cala- 

mities attendant on war, they will fall into moſt de- 
plorable ſervitude.” 5 1 

MzNrToR replied: “ The woes of war are more 
dreadful than you imagine. War exhauſts a ſtate, 
and ever expoſes it to ruin, even amid the moſt glo- 
rious victories. With whatever advantages it may 
commence, no one is ſure to conclude it without 
expoſure to the moſt fatal reverſes of fortune. How 
great · ſoever be the ſuperiority of your forces when 
you engage in battle, the ſmalleſt - miſtake, a panic 
terror, a trifle, may ſnatch from you the victory al- 
ready in your hands, and transfer it to your enemies. 
But ſuppoſing your camp were ever the ſtation of vic- 
tory, you deſtroy yourſelf while you deſtroy your 
enemies. The country becomes depopulated ; the 
lands lie uncultivated ; commerce 1s interrupted : bur, 
worſt of all! the beſt laws are weakened, and the 
manners corrupted. Youth decline the purſuit of 
learning; prefling neceſſity obliges you to connive at 
a pernicious licentiouſneſs in the army. Juſtice, the 
police, all ſuffer by this diſorder. A king who, to 
acquire a little glory, or extend the limits of his do- 
minions, ſheds ſo much human blood, and cauſes 
ſuch evils, is unworthy of the glory he ſeeks ; and de- 
ſerves to loſe his poſſeſſions, for wiſhing to uſurp 
thole that did not belong to him. | 

© Theſe are the means to maintain the martial ſpirit 
of a nation in time of peace.---You have already ſeen 
what bodily exerciſes are ordained by us; the prizes 
that excite emulation; the maxims of glory and vir- 
tue that will fill the minds of youth, by ſinging almo 
from their cradle the great actions of heroes: ad 
to theſe advantages, that of a ſober laborious life. 
But chis is not all: directly as any ſtate in alliance with 
your nation is engaged in war, the flower of your 
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youth muſt be ſent to it ; thoſe eſpecially who diſco- 
ver a military genius, and are moſt likely to profit by 
the ſervice. Thus will you maintain a high reputa- 
tion among your allies. Your alliance will be ſoli- 
cited; or its loſs will be feared : without having war 
at home, and at your expence, you will have gallant 
and intrepid youth. Even amid profound peace, you 
muſt not omit to treat with great diſtinction thoſe 
poſſeſſed of military talents ; for the true way to pre- 
vent war, and to ſecure a long peace, 1s to cultivate 
the profeſſion of arms ; to honour thoſe who excel 
in this profeſſion ; to have always officers who have 
ſerved abroad; informed of the forces, the diſci- 
pline, and modes of conducting war, among the 
neighbouring nations: to be alike incapable of mak. 
ing war from ambition, as of dreading it from inacti- 
vity. Thus, by being always prepared for a neceſſary 
war, we render it almoſt always unneceſſary. 

As for your allies, you ought to become me- 
diator between them, when they are ready to wage war 
againſt one another. Thereby you acquire a more ſure 
and ſolid glory than that of conquerors ; you gain 
the love and eſteem of foreigners ; they all court you, 
and you reign over them by their confidence in you, 
as over your ſubjects by lawful authority. You will 
be the depoſitary of their ſecrets ; the arbiter of their 
treaties ; the maſter of their hearts. Your reputation 
will extend to diſtant nations ; your name, like a pre- 

cious perfume, diffuſing itſelf from country to coun- 
try, till it reach the moſt remote people. In this 
ſituation, ſhould a neighbouring ſtate attack you un- 
juſtly, it will find you trained to arms, and prepared; 
what is very much ſuperior, it will find you beloved, 
and pores ; all your neighbours will take the 
alarm, fully perſuaded that their common ſafety de- 
pends on your conſervation. This rampart is better 
ſecurity than all the walls of cities, or citadels of the 


ſtrongeſt fortifications. This is true glory. But how 


wv Kings know how to ſeek it, inſtead of leaving 
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it at great diſtance ! They purſue a deluſive phan- 
tom, and leave true honour behind for want of 
knowing her.“ 


When Mzxvrox had made theſe remarks, PRi- 


LOCLES gazed at him with ſurpriſe ; then, turning 


to the king, he was charmed to obſerve with what 
avidity IDoMENEvs treaſured up deep in his heart all 
the ſentiments that flowed like a river of wiſdom from 
the mouth of this ſtranger. Thus did Mixtrva, 
under the figure of MEnTo, eſtabliſh in the go- 
vernment of Salentum the beſt laws, and the moſt 
uſeful maxims of policy ; not ſo much to make the do- 
minions of Ivomentvs flouriſh, as to ſhew TELEMA- 


_ cxvs, when he returned, by a viſible example, how 


much a wiſe adminiſtration contributes to render a 


nation happy, and to procure a good king a laſting 
reputation. | | 


THE END OF THE FOURTEENTH BOOK. 


Ti2 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE FIFTEENTH 
BOOK. | 


TELEMACHUS, in the camp of the allies, gains the 
good will of PhiLOCTETESs, who at firſk was preju- 
diced againſt him on account of bis father UL xsszs. 
PHILOCTETES, upon this, relates his adventures to 
him, in which he introduces a particular account of 
the death of HERCULES, occaſioned by the poiſoned veſt 
which the centaur NEssus gave to DEJANIRA. 
acquaints him how he got from that hero his fatal ar- 
rows, without which the city of Troy could not have 
been taten; how he was puniſhed for having betrayed 
his ſecrets, by all that he ſuffered in the iſle of Lemnos; 
and how ULyssEs employed NEOPTOLEMUS 70 pre. 
vail upon him to go to the ſiege of Troy, where he was 
cured of bis wound by the ſon of ESCULAP1US, 
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JN the mean time TEeLEMAcnvs ſignalized his 
J courage amid the perils of war. When he left 
Salentum, he ſtudied to gain the affection of the old 
commanders, who had acquired the higheſt reputa- 
tion and experience. NESTOR, who had ſeen him 
before at Pylos, and who had always eſteemed Ur vs- 
SES, treated him as if he had been his own ſon; 
giving him inſtructions, and enforcing them by di- 
vers examples; recounting to him the adventures of 
his youth, and the moſt remarkable exploits he had 
ſeen performed by the heroes of the preceding age. 
The memory of this old man, who had lived three 
generations, was like a hiſtory of paſt times engraven 
on marble and braſs. PriLocTETEs at firſt was not 
ſo favourably diſpoſed toward:TELEMAcnus as Nxs- 
rox: the hatred he had ſo long cheriſhed in his heart 
againſt ULYssEs prejudiced him againſt his fon ; nor 
could he, without uneaſineſs, obſerve the apparently 
favourable deſigns of the gods to render this young 
man equal to the heroes that overthrew Troy. But 
the moderation of TELEMacuvs at laſt overcame 
the reſentment of PuiLocTETEs ; nor could he re- 
fiſt loving his mild and modeſt virtue. He often 
accoſted TELEMACHvs, and ſaid, My ſon (for 
I no longer ſcruple to call you ſo), your father and 
I have long been, I own, mutual enemies: nay, I 
muſt confeſs, that after we had demoliſhed the ſuperb 
city of Troy, my heart was not then pacified ; and 
when I ſaw you, I felt a difficulty to love virtue in 
the fon of ULyssts; often have I reproached myſelf 
with this. But virtue, when mild, fimple, ingenuous, 
and modeſt, at laſt ſurmounts all prejudice.” At 
length PaHLoctETEs inſenſibly engaged himſelf to 
relate the cauſe of his ſo ardent and hearty hatred 

againſt ULYSSES. ä 
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I muſt,” ſaid he, © begin my ftory a little back. 

J accompanied every where the mighty Hercules, 
who delivered the earth from ſo many monfters ; 
compared to whom, other heroes are as feeble reeds 
around the ſtately oak, or as the ſmalleſt birds in pre- 
ſence of the eagle. His misfortunes and mine ori- 
ginated from a paſſion which produces the moſt tra- 
gical events; that is, love. Hercules, who had con- 
quered ſo many monſters, was unable to conquer this 
vile paſſion, but became the ſport of unrelenting Cu- 
pid. Not without bluſhing for ſhame could he re- 
collect that he had formerly forgot his glory, and ſpun 
for Omphale, queen of Lydia, like the weakeſt and 
moſt effeminate of men; ſo much was he miſguided 
by a blind paſſion. A hundred times did he own to 
me that this event of his life had tarniſhed his virtue, 
and almoſt effaced the glory of all his labours. Ne- 
verthelefs, O ye gods! ſuch is the weakneſs and in- 
conſ.ancy of men, they imagine themſelves all ſtabi- 
lity, yet reſiſt nothing. Alas ! the great Hercules 
again fell into the ſnares of love, of which he had fo 
often expreſſed his deteſtation; he became enamoured 
of Dejanira. Happy had his paſſion continued con- 
ftant for a woman he had eſpouſed ! But ſhortly the 
youth of Iole, in whoſe countenance the graces were 
depicted, ſtole his heart. Dejanira burnt with jea- 
louſy ; ſhe bethought herſelf of that fatal tunic which 
the centaur Neſſus had left her when dying, as a cer- 
tain mean of reviving the love of Hercules whenever 
he ſhould ſeem to neglect her, and love fome other. 
That tunic, deeply ſtained with the venomous blood 
of the centaur, was infected with the poiſon of the 
arrows which had pierced that monſter. You know 
that the arrows of Hercules, who ſlew that perfidious 
centaur, had been dipped 1n the blood of the hydra 
of Lerna, and thereby poiſoned ; ſo that all the 

wounds they made were incurable. 

Hercules having clothed himſelf in this tunic, 
anmedaately felt a devouring flame penetrating the 
| l very 
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very marrow of his bones: he roared hideouſly ; 
mount Eta reſounded ; all the deep valleys echoed; 
even the ſea ſeemed agitated. The moſt furious bulls 
bellowing in fight, are by no means ſo dreadful. The 
unhappy Lychas, who brought him the tunic from 
Dejanira, having ventured to approach—tranſported 
with anguiſh, he ſeized him, whirled him about as 
a ſlinger does a ſtone in a ſling, when he would throw 
it to a great diſtance. Thus Lychas, flung from the 
mountain top by the mighty arm of Hercules, fell 
among the waves of the ſea, where he was inſtantly 
changed into a rock, which ſtill retains the human 
form; and, continually beaten by the angry waves, 
terrifies from afar the wary pilot ! After the misfortune 
of Lychas, I thought I could no longer truſt myſelf 
with Hercules : I endeavoured to hide in the deepeſt 
caverns. I ſaw him eafily uproot, with one hand, 
lofty aſhes and old oaks, which for many ages had 
defied winds and ſtorms. With the other hand he 
vainly endeavoured to rend from his back the fatal 
tunic ; it was glued to his ſkin, and as it were 1ncor- 
porated with his body. In proportion as he tore it, he 
alſo tore his ſkin and his fleſh ; his blood trickled 
down and bedewed the ground. His fortitude at laſt 
ſurmounting his pain, he exclaimed : © You fee, my 
dear PHILOCTETEsS, what miſery the gods make me 
ſuffer : they are juſt; I have offended them, and 
violated conjugal fidelity. After vanquiſhing ſo 
many enemies, baſely have I ſuffered myſelf to be 
vanquiſhed by love of a ſtranger beauty: I die, 
and die content to appeaſe the gods. But, alas! my 
dear friend, whither have ybu fled ? Exceſs of an- 
guiſh, I own, has made me guilty of a cruelty to 
the unhappy Lychas, which I regret : he knew not 
what a venom he brought me; he deſerved not ſo 
to ſuffer from my hand. But think you I can forget 
the friendſhip I owe you, that I would deprive you 
of life? No, no; I will not ceaſe to love PHiLoc- 
TETES: he ſhall receive into his boſom my de- 


* parting 
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parting breath ; he ſhall gather my aſhes. Where 


are you then, O my dear PhILOCTETESI PHILoc- 
TETES | my only hope remaining here below?“ 
At theſe words, I ran eagerly toward him: he held 
out his arms ready to embrace me ; but he forbore, 
fearing he ſhould kindle in my boſom the cruel fire 
by which he was himſelf devoured. © Alas!“ ſaid 
he, © even that conſolation is now denied me.” So 
ſaying, he gathered all the trees he had overthrown ; 
made a pile of them on the top of the mountain : 
this he aſcended with great tranquillity ; then ſpread- 
ing upon it the ſkin of the Nemean lion, which had fo 
ong covered his ſhoulders, when he went from one 
end of the earth to the other to deſtroy monſters, and 
to deliver the unhappy ; he leaned on his club, and 
ordered me to fire the pile. My hands trembling, 
and horror-ſtruck, could not refuſe him this me- 
lancholy office; for life was to him no longer a gift 
from the gods. So inſupportable was it, I even feared 
leſt the exceſs of his pain ſhould tranſport him to 
ſome action unworthy that virtue which had aftoniſhed 
the univerſe. As he perceived the fire begin to ſeize 
the pile: Now,” ſaid he, my dear PriLocrtt- 
TES, I find your friendſhip genuine, fince you more 
regard my honour than my life : may the gods re- 
ward you | What upon earth I value moſt, I leave 
you ; theſe arrows dipt in the blood of the hydra 
of Lerna. You know the wounds they make are 
incurable ; by theſe you will be invincible as I have 
been : no mortal will dare engage in combat againſt 
you. Remember that I die true to our friendſhip: 
never forget my affection for you. But if you are indeed 
afflicted at my ſufferings, a laſt conſolacion is ſtill in 
your power: promiſe never to diſcover either my death, 
or the place where you depoſit my aſhes.” This I 
promiſed him; alas ! I even ſwore it, bedewing his 
pile with tears: a gleam of joy ſparkled in his eyes. 
But ſuddenly a cloud of ſmoke and flame enveloped 


him, ſtiſled his voice, and nearly concealed him 
from 
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from my cht. I ſaw him once more through the 


flames, his countenance as ſerene as if amidſt his 


friends, enjoying feſtive delicacies, crowned with 
flowers, and ſcented with perfumes. Shortly the 
flames conſumed all that was earthly and mortal 
in him; ſhortly remained nothing of all he had re- 
ceived at his birth from his mother Alcmena ; but, 
by order of Jupiter, he ſtill retained that ſubtle 
and immortal nature, that celeſtial flame, the true 
principle of life, which he had received from the fa- 
ther of the gods. He therefore aſcended to them, to 
the golden canopy of bright Olympus, to drink nec- 
tar, where the gods gave him as his ſpouſe the lovely 
Hebe, goddeſs of youth, who poured nectar into the 
cup of the mighty Jupiter, before Ganymede had re- 

ceived that honour. | 
As for me, I found thoſe arrows he had given 
me to raiſe me above heroes, an inexhauſtible ſource 
of woes. Ere long the confederate kings undertook 
to revenge Menelaus of the infamous Paris, who had 
carried off Helen, and to overturn the empire of 
Pram. But the oracle of Apollo informed them 
that they could not hope happily to end the war 

without the arrows of Hercules. ö 
Jour father UL VSS ES, ever the moſt diſcerning 
and the moſt active in all conſultations, undertook to 
perſuade me to accompany them to the ſiege of Troy, 
and to carry with me theſe arrows, which he imagined 
poſſeſſed. It was now long ſince Hercules had diſ- 
appeared from earth. No longer was mention made 
of new exploits by that hero: monſters and robbers 
began to appear again with impunity. The Greeks 
knew not what to determine reſpecting him; ſome ſay- 
ing he was dead, others that he was gone even to the 
frozen pole, to ſubdue the Scythians: UL rss Es 
maintained that he was dead, and undertook to make 
me acknowledge it. He came ſeeking me at a time 
when I was ſtill inconſolable for the loſs of the great 
Alcides ; he had extreme difficulty to accoſt me, for I 
K k could 
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could not bear the fight of men; I could not bear 
being torn from the deſarts of mount CEta, where I 
had ſeen my friend expire; I meditated only to re- 
vive the image of that hero, and to weep at the fight 
of theſe melancholy deſarts. But ſoft irreſiſtible per- 
ſuaſion ſat on your father's lips; he ſhed tears, he 


appeared almoſt as much afflicted as myſelf ; he in- 


{ſenſibly won my heart and confidence. He intereſted 
me for the Grecian kings, going to fight in a good 
cauſe, but who could not ſucceed without me. Yet 
he never could draw from me the ſecret of the death 
of Hercules, which I had ſworn never to reveal; 
but he had no doubt he was dead, and prefled me to 
indicate where I had depoſited his aſhes. Alas! I 
could not think, without horror, of perjuring myſelf 
by mentioning a ſecret which I had promiſed to the 
gods never to relate. Not daring to violate my oath, 
J was weak enough to elude it (the gods have pu- 
niſhed me); I ſtamped with my foot on the ſpot 
where I had buried the aſhes of Hercules. After- 
wards I went and joined the confederate kings, who 
received me with equal joy as if they had received 
Hercules himſelf. When I was in the iſle of Lem- 
nos, willing to ſhew the aſſembled Greeks the powers 
of my arrows, preparing to pierce a deer that ruſhed 
into a thicket, I inadvertently let drop the arrow 
from the bow-ſtring on my foot, where it made a 
wound that I feel to this day. Immediately I experi- 
enced the ſame anguiſh as Hercules had ſuffered : 
night and day I filled the iſle with my cries ; a black 
tainted blood running from my wound, infected the 
air, and diffuſed through the Grecian camp a ſtench 
ſufficient to ſuffocate the moſt vigorous. The whole 
army ſhuddered to ſee me in ſuch extremity, and 
all concluded it was a puniſhment inflicted on me 
by the juſt gods. UL ysses, who had drawn me into 
this war, was the firſt to abandon me. This he did, 
as I have fince learned, becauſe he preferred the com- 


mon intereſts of Greece, and victory, to the obliga- 


tions 
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tions of private friendſhip and decorum ! No facri- 
fices were offered in the camp ; ſo much was the 
whole army affected with my horrid wound, its 


| neee and my hideous groans. But at the time 


when F ſaw myſelf abandoned by all the Greeks, as 
adviſed by ULYsszs, his policy appeared fraught 


with the moſt horrible inhumanity, and the blackeſt 


treachery, Alas! I was blind, and ſaw not that it was 
juſt the wiſeſt men ſhould be againſt me, as were the 
gods, whom I had offended. I continued nearly the 
whole fiege of Troy alone, helpleſs, hopeleſs, com- 
fortleſs ; abandoned to the moſt exquiſite tortures 
in that ſavage deſert iſle, where I heard only the noiſe 
of the ſea waves breaking againſt the rocks. In the 
midſt of this ſolitude I found an empty cavern in a 
rock, which projected into the air two points, hke two 
heads: from hence iſſued a fountain of clear water. 
This cavern was the retreat of 'wild beaſts, to whoſe 
fury I was day and night expoſed. I gathered ſome 
leaves to he on: my whole poſſeſſions were, a wooden 
diſh coarſely , wrought, and ſome rags, with which 1 
ſtaunched the blood, and drefſed my fatal wound. 
There, forſaken by men, given up to the wrath of the 
gods, I pafled my time in ſhooting with my arrows 
pigeons and other birds which flew about the rock. 
When J had killed a bird for food, I was obliged to 
crawl on the ground with great pain to fetch it; thus 
my hands prepared my nouriſhment, It 1s true, the 
Greeks at their departure left me ſome proviſions; 
but they laſted not long. I procured fire from flints. 
This life, frightful as it 1s, would have ſeemed agree- 
able, far from treacherous ungrateful men, had I not 
been overwhelmed with pain, and continually review- 
ing in idea my unhappy fate. What! ſaid I—decoy a 
man from his native country, as the only avenger of 
Greece; then abandon him while aſleep in this deſert 
iſle! For while I was aſleep the Greeks left me. Ima- 
gine what was my ſurpriſe, and what tears I ſhed, 
when awaking I ſaw the ſhips ploughing the waves | 
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Alas! after ſearching on all ſides in that ſolitary 
ſavage iſle, I found only miſery. In fact, there is no 
port, no commerce, no hoſpitality, no man willingly 
tempts the ſtrand. There are ſeen only wretches driven 
on it by ſtorms ; nor can ſociety be hoped for but 
from ſhipwrecks : even ſuch viſitants would not ven- 
ture to carry me off; fearing the wrath of the gods 
and of the Greeks. Ten years 1 ſuffered ſhame, pain, 
and hunger; feeding a wound that waſted me: hope 
itſelf was extinguiſhed in my heart. 

At laſt, returning one day from ſeeking medicinal 
herbs for my wound, I ſaw in my cave a handſome 
youth, graceful, but heroic and lofty. I fancied I ſaw 
Achilles, ſo much did he reſemble his features, looks, 
and manner; only 1 perceived by his age that it 
could not be him. 1 diſcerned in his countenance 
united pity and perplexity ; he was affected to ſee 
with what pain and ſlowneſs I dragged myſelf along; 
the doleful piercing cries with which I made all the 
coaſt reſound, melted his heart. Stranger! {aid I, at 
a conſiderable diſtance, what misfortune has brought 
you into this uninhabited iſle ? I recognize the Gre- 
cian habit; that habit ſtill dear to me! O how 1 
long to hear your voice, to find on your lips that 
language which I learned in earlieſt infancy, but have 
not ſpoken to any ſo long in this ſolitude. Fear 
not to behold a man ſo wretched : your duty 1s com- 
paſſion.” Scarce had Neoptolemus pronounced, 1 
am a Greek,” than I exclaimed : O charming words 
after ſo many years of filence, and unremitting pain 
O my ſon! what misfortune, what tempeſt, or rather 
what favourable wind, has brought you hither to end 
my ſufferings ?” He replied: I am of the iſle of Scy- 
ros; thither I return: it is {aid I am fon of Achilles; 
you know all.” So conciſe a reply not ſatisfying my 
curioſity, I faid : O ſon of a father I ſo greatly loved: 
dear foſter-child of Lycomedes, how came you hi- 
ther? and from whence ?” He anſwered: I come 
trom che ſiege of Troy.” © You was not,” ſaid I, in 
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the firſt expedition?“ Was you?“ ſaid he. To this 
[ replied : I perceive you know neither the name 
of PHILOCTETES, or his misfortunes. Alas! un- 
happy that I am! My perſecutors inſult me in my 
ſufferings. Greece knows not that I ſuffer : my woes 
increaſe. This I owe to the Atrides ; the gods reward 
them!“ I then informed him how I had been aban- 
doned by the Greeks. He heard my. complaints, and 
then entered upon his own : After the death of 
Achilles,” ſaid he... I inftantly interrupted him, 
and ſaid: What! Achilles dead? Forgive me, my 
ſon, if I impede your narrative by the tears I owe your 
father.” Neoptolemus replied : Such interruption 
is conſolation : how grateful to ſee PHILOTETES 
weep for my father!“ · Neoptolemus reſuming his nar- 
rative, ſaid: After the death of Achilles, ULYssEs 
and Phoenix fought me, affirming that Troy could 
not be taken without me. They found no difficulty 
in prevailing on me to accompany them. Grief for 
the death of Achilles, and deſire of inheriting his 
glory in that war, ſufficiently incited me to follow 
them. When I arrived, the army gathered about 
me, and every one {wore he beheld again Achilles : 
but, alas! he was no more. Young and inexperi- 
enced, I 1magined I had all to hope from thoſe who 
lo laviſhly beſtowed their praiſes ; I therefore imme- 
diately demanded of the Atrides my father's arms. 
They harſhly replied : Whatever elſe belonged to 
him you ſhall have; but as for his arms, they are 

deſtined for ULYssEs.” | 
{« Inſtantly I was vexed, I wept, I raged: but ULYs- 
SES, unmoved, ſaid to me: Young man, you have 
not ſhared with us the perils of this long fiege ; you 
have not merited ſuch arms, never ſhall you have 
them : you ſpeak already too haughtily. Thus unjuſt- 
ly deprived of the arms by UL vssESs, I am returning 
to the iſle of Scyros, leſs offended at ULXss ES than 
at the two ſons of Atreus. May every one that 1s 
their enemy be the friend of the gods! O PuiLocTE- 
ES! 
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TES! I have told you all.” I then aſked Neoptole. 
mus Wherefore Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, had not 
prevented that injuſtice. He replied : He is dead.” 
Dead! faid I, while ULysssxs is not dead? on the 
contrary, he flouriſhes ſtill in the army. I then aſked 
him reſpecting Antilochus, ſon of the ſage Neſtor; 
and Patroclus, ſo dear to Achilles. They too 
are dead,” replied he. I again exclaimed: © What, 
dead! alas! What do you tell me? Thus cruel war 
mos down the good, but ſpares the bad. If Ur vs. 
SES is alive, Therſites doubtleſs is living alſo. Such 
are the doings of the gods; yet we ſtill ſing their 
praiſes !“ While I thus vented my rage againſt your 
father, Neoptolemus continued to deceive me; add- 
ing theſe melancholy words: Far from the Gre- 
cian army, where evil out- values good, I go now to 
live content in the wild 1fle of Scyros. Adieu, I 
muſt be going; may the gods grant you a cure! ] 
immediately anſwered: O my ſon! I conjure you 
by the manes of your father, by your mother, by 
all whatever you hold moſt dear on earth, not to 
leave me alone thus woful as you ſee me. I am not 
ignorant how troubleſome I ſhall be to you; but it 
would be ſhameful in you to abandon me : throw me 
down at the ſtem, or ſtern, or in the hold, wherever ! 
ſhall incommode you leaſt. Great minds alone know 
what glory there is in goodneſs: leave me not in a 
deſart, where are no veſtiges of man; carry me to 
your native country, or to Eubea, which is not far 
from mount CEta, Trachine, and the pleaſant banks 
of the river Sperchius : ſend me to my father. Alas 
how I dread leſt he ſhould be dead ! I requeſted him 
to ſend me a veſſel; either he is dead, or thoſe who 
romiſed to acquaint him with my miſery have neg- 
lecked it. I now apply to you, O my fon! Remem- 
ber how precarious is every thing human. He who is 
in proſperity ſhould fear abuſing it, ſhould help the 
miſerable!” Thus did exceſs of grief make me addreſs 
Neoptolemus, who promiſed to take me with _ 
\ | en 
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Then I again exclaimed : © O happy day! O amiable 


Neoptolemus, worthy the glory of thy father ! Dear 
companions in this voyage, let me bid adieu to this 
melancholy retreat. See where I have lived, imagine 
what I have ſuffered ; none beſide myſelf would have 
borne it. But neceſſity had inſtructed me; and by 
that men are taught what they otherwiſe never would 
have learned. Thoſe who have never ſuffered, know 
nothing; they know neither benefits nor evils: they 
know not men, they know not themſelves.” Hav- 
ing made theſe refle&tions, I took up my bow and ar- 
rows. Neoptolemus begged permiſſion to kiſs arms 


ſo celebrated, and rendered ſo ſacred by the invincible 


Hercules. I anſwered : © You may do all; you, my 
ſon, reſtore me this day to light, to my country, to 
my father bending under old age, to my friends, to 
myſelf; you may touch theſe arms, and boaſt you are 
the only Greek who has merited that honour.” Ac- 
cordingly Neoptolemus went into my grotto, to ad- 
mire my arms. Mean time, my pain became ex- 
quifite ; I was quite beſide myſelf ; I knew not what I 
did, calling for a ſharp knife to cut off my foot; 
exclaiming, O death | ſo much ſolicited, why de- 
layeſt thou? O young man, burn me immediately, as 
[ burnt the ſon of Jupiter! O earth, O earth] receive 
a dying man, who can never raiſe himſelf again.” 
From this paroxyſm of pain I ſwooned as uſual, till 
a profuſe ſweat began to relieve me; black, purulent 
blood at the ſame time flowing from my wound. 
During my fit, Neoptolemus might eaſily have carried 
off my bow and arrows, and left me ; but he was the 
lon of Achilles, and not born to deceive. When I 
revived, I perceived his perplexity : he ſighed, like 
one ignorant of diſſimulation, and acting againſt his 
own heart. Do you intend,” ſaid I, © muſchief by 
ſurpriſe? What then is the matter?“ “ You muſt,” 
laid he, © follow me to the ſiege of Troy.” © Ah! 
my ſon, replied I haſtily, what ſay you? 1 am betray- 
cd ; reſtore me that bow, take not away 1 
| as 
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Alas! he anſwers not; he eyes me calmly, nothing 
moves him. O coaſts and promontories of this iſle ! 


O wild beaſts! O craggy rocks | to you I complain; 

for to you only can I complain, you are accuſtomed 
to my groans. Muſt I be betrayed by the ſon of 
Achilles? He deprives me of the ſacred bow of Her- 
cules: he would drag me to the Grecian camp to tri- 
umph over me; not reflecting that his triumph is 
over a dead man, over a ſpectre, a ſhadow. O had he 
attacked me when in vigour ! but now he attacks me 
by ſurpriſe. What ſhall I do? Reftore, my _ ; 
act like your father and yourſelf. What fay 

Alas! you ſpeak not. O ſavage rock! I . 2 
thee naked, wretched, forſa ken, deſtitute of food; 1 
ſhall die ane in chis cave; the wild beaſts will de. 
vour me, having now no bow to kill them. No 
matter | But, my ſon, you do not ſeem wicked; 


you are prompted by ſome advice; reſtore my arms, 


and begone.“ 

Neoptolemus, in a low voice, with tears in his eyes, 
ſaid: Would to the gods I had never left Scyros !” 
Immediately after I exclaimed : © Ah! what pe lee ? 
Is it not ULyssEs?” Directly I heard his voice reply- 
ing: © Yes, it is I.“ Had the gloomy realm of Pluto 
opened, and I had ſeen black Tartarus, which the gods 
themſelves fear to behold, I could not, I own it, have 
been ſeized with greater horror. I exclaimed again : 
« O iſle of Lemnos, I call thee to witneſs! O fun, 
thou ſeeſt it, and fuffereſt it! ULysses, without 
emotion, replied : « Jupiter wills it, I execute his will,” 
«© Dare you,” ſaid I, name Jupiter? See you that 
young man, who was not born 4 fraud, and who 
grieves while performing what you enjoin him = 
Neither to hurt you nor deceive you are we come, 
ſaid ULYSSEs, “but to deliver you, to cure you, to 
furniſn you the glory of taking Troy, and to return 
you to your native country. Not ULYSSEs 1s the 
enemy of PHiLocTETES, but. himſelf.” On this, 1 
N 17 — your father all with which rage 

cou 


r 
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could inſpire me. Since you forſook me on this 
cceaſt,“ ſaid I, why not leave me here in peace ? 
l Go, purſue military glory, and every pleaſure: enjoy 
f your happineſs with the ſons of Atreus; leave me my 
miſery and pain. Why, carry me away? I am now 
nothing, I am already dead. Why think you not 
now, as you thought formerly, that I cannot go with 
you; that my groans, and the infection of my wound, 
a would diſturb the ſacrifices? O ULxssESs, author of 
ö my woes! may the gods. . . . But the gods hear me 
not; on the contrary, they encourage my enemy. O 


0 my native land, which I ſhall fee no more! O ye 
[ gods, if there remain one juſt enough to take pity 
of on me; puniſh, puniſh ULxssES ; then ſhall I think 
lo myſelf cured! While I thus raved, your father 
l; calmly regarded me with an air of compaſſion, like 
5, one who, far from being offended, bears with and 
excuſes the perverſeneſs of a wretch whom fortune | 
s, hath ſoured. He appeared to me like a rock on the 


mountain top, which mocks the fury of the winds, 
and unmoved exhauſts their rudeſt aſſaults. Thus 
your father kept ſilence, waiting till my rage had ſpent 
itſelf; for he knew that we muſt not attack the paſ- 
ſions to reduce them to reaſon, till they begin to 
weaken by a kind of laſſitude. Then he addreſſed 
me thus: „O PaiLocTETEs, where is your reaſon 
and courage ? This 1s the moment to ufe them. You 
are unworthy to be the deliverer of Greece, and the 
deſtroyer of Troy, if you refuſe to accompany us, 
and to fulfil the will of Jupiter reſpecting you. Adieu, 
remain in Lemnos ; theſe arms, which I carry off, 
will procure me that glory intended for you. Come, 
NEoPTOLEMVUS, let us be gone; in vain we ſpeak to 
him; compaſſion for a ſingle man ought not to make 
us abandon the ſafety of all Greece.” 

„Then was I like a lionefs, robbed of her which 9, 
filling the foreſt with her roarings. O cavern, ſa 15 id 
1, never will I quit thee, thou ſhalt be my tomb ! O 
lad retreat! No more food, no more hope! Who 


Li 1 will 
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will give me a dagger to Aer myſelf? Oh 0 
the birds of prey would bear me away! No more 
ſhall I pierce them with my arrows. O precious 
bow! O bow made ſacred by the hands of the fon 
of Jupiter! O dear Hercules, if you retain any ſym- 
pathy, are you not indignant? The hands of thy 
faithful friend no longer hold thy bow, but the im- 
pure and treacherous graſp of ULyssts. Birds of 
prey! Savage beaſts ! Fly no more from this cavern, 
J have no arrows. Wretch that I am ! I cannot now 
hurt you; come, devour me; rather let the thunder 
of pitileſs Jupiter cruſh me.” Your father having tried 
every other way to prevail upon me, at laſt conceived 
the beſt would be to reſtore my arms; accordingly 
he made a ſign to Neoptolemus, who reſtored them 
immediately. Then faid I to him: * Worthy fon of 
Achilles! you prove that ſuch you really are; but let 
me deſtroy my enemy.“ I would have let fly an arrow 
at your father ; but Neoptolemus withheld me, fay- 
ing: * Reſentment blinds you, and prevents your 
ſeeing what an unworthy action you deſign.“ As for 
ULyYssEs, he appeared as little moved at my arrows 


as at my reproaches. I felt reſpect for ſuch patience 


and intrepidity ; I was aſhamed that, tranſported by 
paſſion, I ſhould have thought of employing my 
arms to ſlay him who had cauſed them to be reſtored. 
But, as my reſentment was not yet extinguiſhed, I 
was extremely mortified to owe them to a man whom 
1 fo greatly hated. In the mean time, Neoptolemus 
accoſted me thus: © Know that the divine Helenus, 
fon of Priam, by the order and inſpiration of the 
gods, quitied Troy, and has unveiled futurity to us. 
Unhappy Troy, ſaid he, ſhall fall; but not till at- 
tacked by him who poſſeſſes the arrows of Hercules; 
and who cannot be cured till arrived before Troy 
walls, where the ſons of AÆſculapius will heal his 
wound.” Here I found myſelf perplexed : I was 
charmed with the fimplicity of Neoptolemus, and 
the readineſs with which he had reſtored my bow; 


yet 
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il vet could J not be reconciled to life, if J muſt yield 
e io ULYSSES; a falſe ſhame kept me in ſuſpenſe. 
| Shall I be ſeen, ſaid TI to myſelf, with UL vssES and 
n the fons of Atreus ? What will people think of me ? 


„ While in this uncertainty, I heard ſuddenly a voice 
y more than human; and beheld, in a bright cloud, 
a Hercules encompaſſed with rays of glory. I immedi- 
of ately recognized his features, ſomewhat harſh, his 
n, robuſt make, and his plain manners; but he ap- 
W peared with a majeſty and dignity never equalled by 
er him when ſubduing monſters on earth. He thus ad- 


d dreſſed me: You hear, you fee Hercules: I have 
d M5 lofty Olympus to inform you the commands of 


ly Jupiter. You know by what labours I have acquired 
m {W- immortality. You muſt accompany the fon of Achil- 
of les, and tread in my ſteps in the road of glory. You 
et ſhail be cured, and with my arrows ſhall transfix Pa- 
w ns, the author of ſo many diſaſters. After the re- 


y- duction of Troy, you ſhall ſend rich ſpoils to your 
ur Wl father Pæan. on mount Oeta; they ſhall be placed on 


m elle die, ſhe never dies.” Having heard theſe words, 
ws I exclaimed: O happy day Delightful light, at 
us, length again thou viſiteſt me after ſo many years. I 
the (© obey, and ſhall but take my leave of this place and 
us. quit it. Adieu, dear cave | Adieu, nymph of theſe 
at- vatery plains | I ſhall hear no more the rumbling of 
es; theſe waves. Adieu, thou ſea-coalt ! | where ſo often I 
roy have felt the inclemency of the air. Adieu, ye pro- 
his montories | whence echo ſo often returned my groans. 
vas Adieu, ye freſh-water fountains | that to me have 
ind been fo bitter. Ifle of Lemnos, adieu! Let me hap- 
w; || Ply quit ow, ſince I go whither I am called by th 

yet L vil 


or my tomb as a monument of victory obtained by my 

WS arrows. And you, O ſon of Achilles, to you I de- 

ce MW clare that you cannot conquer without PHILOOTE“UÜU | 
by TESs, nor PHILOCTETES without you. Go, then, x 
ny like two lions together ſeeking prey. I will ſend l 
ed. Aſculapius to Troy to cure PriLoctiTEs. Above 1 
4 all, O Greeks, love and reverence religion; all things i 
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will of the gods and my friends. We then embarked, 
and arrived before Troy. Machaon and Podalyrius, 
by the divine ſkill of their father Æſculapius, cured 
my wound, or at leaſt brought me to the condition 
in which you ſee me. I am not in pain ; I have en- 
tirely recovered my ſtrength ; but am ſomewhat lame, 
I flew Paris, like a timorous fawn, transfixed by the 
huntſman's arrows. Troy was ſoon laid in aſhes : the 
reſt you know, Yet I ſtill retained a ſingular anti- 
pathy to the ſage ULYssEs, from recollection of my 


ſufferings ; his virtue could not appeaſe my reſent- 


ment : but my acquaintance with his ſon, who re- 
ſembles him, and whom I cannot but loye, inclines 
my heart to the father alſo.” 


END OF THE FIFTEENTH BOOK, 


DAY mY ; 


- WU ARGUMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


* TELEMACH US falls out with PHALANTUS, in con- 
ſequence of a diſpute, which had the beſt right to cer- 
tain priſoners. He engages and vanquiſbes H1ppIAs; 
who, deſpiſing his youth, had, in a haughty manner, 
ſeized theſe priſoners for his brother PHALANTUS. 
But, far from being pleaſed with his viftory, be 
laments in ſecret his temerity and error, which be 
would gladly atone for. In the mean time, ADR AsS= - 
TUS, king of the Daunians, being informed that the 
confederate kings thought of nothing but making up the 
quarrel between TELEMACHUS and HIPPIAS, goes 
and attacks them unexpedtedly. Having taken a hun- 
dred of their ſhips by ſurprize, he tranſports bis 
troops in them to their camp, then ſets fire to them, 
and attacking the quarter where PHALANTUS com- 
manded, kills bis brother HIPPIAS, and PHALAN-> 
Tus himſelf is dangerouſly wounded. 
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THE SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


HILE PrrLocTETEs thus recounted his ad- 
ventures; TELEMACHUS was held in motion- 
leſs attention; his eyes fixed on the great man who 
ſpake. All the different paſſions which had agitated 
HERCUIESs, PHILOCTETES, ULYSSES, and N EoPTo- 
LEMUS, appeared ſucceſſively on the ſuſceptible coun- 
tenance of TELEMACHUs, as they were repreſented. 
In the courſe of the narration, he ſometimes exclaimed, 
and interrupted Pu1LocTETEsS, undeſignedly; ſome- 
times he appeared deeply thoughtful, like one pro- 
foundly mcditating the conſequences of things. When 
PriLoCTETES deſcribed the perplexity of Neopto- 
lemus, who was incapable of diſſimulation, TEL E- 
_ MAcHvs ſeemed equally perplexed ; one would then 
have taken him for Neoptolemus himſelf. 

The army of the allies was marching orderly againſt 
ApRasTvs, king of the Daunians, who deſpiſed the 
gods, and whoſe. ſtudy was to deceive mankind. TE- 
LEMACHUS found no ſmall difficulty in keeping fair 
with fo many kings, jealous of one another. He 
was to avoid giving umbrage to any, and to acquire 
the love of all. He was good-natured and fincere, 
but not very affable ; apt to diſregard what might 
render him agreeable to others; not fond of riches, yet 
unadviſed how to beſtow. Thus, with a heart noble 
and benevolent, he ſeemed neither obliging, nor ſen- 
ſible to kindneſs, nor generous ; neither properly ac- 
knowledging attentions done him, nor readily per- 
ceiving their merit; without reflection, he followed 
his own inclination. His mother PEN ELO PE, in ſpite 
of MenTos, had cheriſhed in him a haughtineſs and 
pride that tarniſhed all, even his moſt amiable quali- 
ties. He looked on himſelf as ſuperior in nature 8 
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the reſt of mankind; they ſeemed to him placed up- 
on earth by the gods only for his pleaſure; to ſerve 
him, to prevent all his wiſhes, and to refer all to him 
as a ſort of divinity. He thought his ſervants ſuffi- 
ciently highly rewarded by the happineſs of ſerving 
him. When it was to pleaſe him, nothing was to be 
impoſſible in execution; the lealt delay irritated his 
native warmth. Whoever had obſerved. this natural 
temper, would have thought him 1ncapable of loving 
any thing but himſelf, and unaffected but by his 


perſonal glory or pleaſure. But this indifference toward 


others, this conſtant attention to himſelf, was entirely 
owing to continual tranſports excited by the violence 
of his paſſions. He had been humoured by his mo- 
ther from the cradle, and was a remarkable inſtance 
of the unhappineſs attending high birth. The feve- 
rity of fortune which from his youth he had ſuffered, 
had not been able to abate his impetuoſity and haugh- 
tineſs: ſtripped: of all, deſerted, expoſed to ſo many 
diſtreſſes, he {till retained his pride; ever riſing, like 
the pliant palm, ſtill mounting, whatever efforts are 
uſcd to depreſs it. While TELEMAchus was with 
Mxrok, theſe defects did not appear, but dimi- 
mſhed daily. Like a high-ſpirited courſer bounding 
vver the ſpacious plains, whom neither craggy rocks, 


nor precipices, nor torrents can reſtrain ; and who 


owns but one man, whoſe hand and voice are ca- 
pable of taming him; ſo TELEMACHus, full of noble 
ardour, could be curbed and governed but by MExN- 
rox: yet a ſingle glance of his eye checked at once 
his wildeſt imperuoſity ; ; he inſtantly underſtood what 
meant fuch a glance; recalled directly every ſenti- 
ment of virtue into his heart; his underſtanding in 
4 moment reſtored calm and ſerenity to his counte- 
nance. NEPTUNE, when he lifts his trident, and 
threatens the boiſterous waves, not more ſuddenly 

calms the gloomy tempeſts. 
When TeLEMacrvs found himſelf alone, all his 
paitons controlled, like a torrent topped by ſome 
ſtrong 
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{ſtrong dam, now reſumed their courſe. He could tigt 
bear the arrogance of the Lacedæmonians, nor of Paa- 
LANTUS who commanded them. That colony which 
had lately founded Tarentum, confiſted of young men 
born during the ſiege of Troy, who had received no 
education. Their illegitimate birth, the guilt of their 
mothers, the licentiouſneſs in which they had been 
brought up, and their diſſolute manners, rendered 
them ſurpriſingly rude and ferocious. They rather 
_ reſembled a band of robbers than a Greek colony. On 
all occations PHALANTUs affected to contradict Te- 
LEMACHUS; often interrupted him in council, deſpiſ- 
ing his advice, as that of inexperienced youth. He 
ridiculed him, treated him as weak and effeminate; 
pointed out to the chiefs of the army his moſt trifling 
faults. He endeavoured to excite a general jealouſy 
of him, and to render his haughtineſs odious to the 
whole army. | 
One day TELeMAcuvs having taken ſome pri- 
ſoners from the Daunians, PaaLanTus pretended 
they belonged to him, becauſe it was he, as he ſaid, 
who, at the head of his Lacedæmonians, had de- 
feated that detachment of the enemy; and TEIL E- 
MACHUs, finding the Daunians already vanquiſhed 
and put to flight, had had no other trouble than to 
{ſpare their lives, and conduct them to the camp. 
TELEMACHUs, on the contrary, maintained that he 
had prevented PAL Ax Trus from being beaten, and 
that the victory over the Daunians was owing to him. 
They went both before the aſſembly of the confederate 
kings, to plead their cauſe. TELEMACRHVs was ſo 
far enraged as to threaten PHALANTVUs ; and they 
would have fought upon the ſpot had they not becn 
prevented. PHAaLANTUS had a brother named H1r- 
Y1AS, famous throughout the army for his valour, 
ſtrength, and dexterity. © Pollux, ſaid the Tarentines, 
fought not better at the ceſtus ; Caſtor ſurpaſſed him 
not in horſemanſhip ; he had almoſt the ſtrength and 


ſtature of Hercules. The whole army dreaded _ 
I or 
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for he was even more quarrelſome and brutal than 
ftrong and intrepid. Hi IAS having obſerved how 
haughtily TELEMAchos had threatened his brother, 
goes directly and takes the priſoners, to carry them 
to Tarentum, without waiting the deciſion of the 
council. TELEMACHUs being privately informed 
of this, quitted the council agitated with rage: like 
a foaming wild boar ſeeking the huntſman that 
wounded him. Thus he traverſed the camp, earneſt- 
ly looking for his enemy, and brandiſhing the dart 
with which he intended to diſpatch him. At laſt he 
meets him, and at ſight of him his fury redoubled. 
It was not now the ſedate TELBMAcHvus, taught by 
MiNERVA, under the figure of MRNTOR; it was a 
raving mad-man, or a roaring hon. He inſtantly called 
out to Hi PIAS : © Stop, thou moſt daſtardly of all 
men: ſtop; we ſhall fee whether thou canſt take 
from me the ſpoils of thoſe I vanquiſhed. Thou ſhalt 
not carry them to Tarentum ; go, deſcend directly ro 
the gloomy banks of Styx.” He ſpoke, and threw 
his dart; but threw it in ſuch fury that he neglected to 
take aim: the dart miſſed Hiee1as. Forthwith he 
drew his ſword, whoſe hilt was gold. This LAERTES 
had preſented him when he left Ithaca, as a pledge 
of his love. LAERTES had worn it when young with 
great glory; and it had been ſtained with the blood 
of many famous captains among the Epirotes, dur- 
ing a war in which LAtRTEs was victorious. Scarce 
had TELEMACHUs drawn this ſword, when HIP PI AS, 
willing to avail himſelf of his ſtrength, ruſhed upon 
him, to wreſt it out of his hands. The ſword broke 
in the ſtruggle; they immediately grappled and cloſed. 
Behold them now, like two wild beaſts, endeavouring 
to tear one another; fire ſparkles in their eyes; they 
bend, they ſtretch, they ſtoop, they rife, they ſpring, 
thirſting for each other's blood. Then they cloſe 
foot againſt foot, hand againſt hand, intertwining fo 
cloſely the two bodies ſeemed but one. But Hie- 
ras, of more advanced age, ſeemed likely to over- 
M m whelm 
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whelm TELEMAcuvs, whoſe tender youth was leſs 
robuſt : already out of breath, TELEMACHUS felt his 
knees fink under him. Hiye1as perceiving him 
failing, redoubled his efforts: all had been over with 
the ſon of ULyYssEs, who would have ſuffered the 
penalty of his rage and raſhnefs, had not MIN ERA, 
who watched over him from afar, and who ſuffered him 
to experience ſo great danger, as a leſſon, determined 
the victory at laſt in his favour. : 

She did not quit the palace of Salentum ; but ſhe 
ſent Iris, the ſwiſt meſſenger of the gods, who, with 
light wing flying, traverſed the immenſe ſpace of air, 
leaving behind her a long train of light, which tinged 
the clouds a thouſand different dyes : ſhe alighted not 
till on the ſea-coaſt, where was encamped the numer- 
ous army of the allies. She ſaw from far the encoun- 
ter, the ardour, and the efforts of the two combatants. 
She ſhuddered at ſeeing the danger of young TELE. 
MACHUS; approaching, concealed in tranſparent 
clouds, which ſhe had formed of ſubtle vapours, at 
the very inſtant when HiePi1as, feeling all his 
{trength, believed himſelf victorious : ſhe covered the 
young pupil of MinERvaA with the egis, with which 
the goddeſs of wiſdom had entruſted her. Immediately 
TELEMACHUS, Whole ſtrength was exhauſted, felt 
treſh vigour ; in proportion as he revived, H1ye1as 
faultered : he felt a ſomething divine that loaded ard 
diſconcerted him. TELEMACRHus preſſes him, at- 
tacks him, ſometimes on one ſide, ſometimes on ano: 
ther, confounds him, leaves him not a moment to re- 
cover heart; at laſt he throws him down, and falls 
upon him. A ſturdy oak of Mount Ida, felled by a 
thouſand ftrokes of the ax, with which the whole 
| foreſt reſounded, makes not more dreadful noiſe in 

falling; the earth groaned ; all around was ſhaken. 

Now, with victory, wiſdom again took poſſeſſion ot 
TELEMACHUs. Scarce was — overthrown, 
when the ſon of ULxssEs became ſenſible of his fault 
committed in thus attacking the brother of a confede- 
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rate king, whom he had come to aſſiſt; and he re- 
collected, with ſhame and confuſion, the ſage counſel 
of MExnTor. Athamed of his victory, he ſaw clearly 
that he deſerved to have been vanquiſhed. In the 
mean time, PHALANTUsS, tranſported with rage, ran 
to aſſiſt his brother: he would have transfixed 'Tz- 
LEMACHUS with a dart he carried, had he not feared 
to wound, at the ſame time, HIPPIAS, whom TELE“ 
MAcAaUus kept under him in the duſt. The ſon of 
ULYSSES might eaſily have deprived his antagoniſt of 
life; but, his anger being cooled, he thought only of 
repairing his fault by ſhewing moderation. Riſing, 
he exclaimed : © Hieeias! I am fatisfied with hav- 
ing taught you never again to deſpiſe my youth: live; 
{ admire your ſtrength and courage. The gods have 
protected me : ſubmit to their power ; let us now 
think only of fighting together againſt the Daunians.“ 
While TELEMACHvus ſpoke thus, HII As aroſe, 
covered with blood and duſt, and filled with ſhame - 
and chagrin. PHALANTUS not daring to deprive of 
life him who had ſo generouſly given life to his bro- 
ther, was in great rage and perplexity. All the allied 


kings ran to part the combatants. They conveyed 


TELEMACHUS to one quarter, and to another Pu A- 
LAN Tus and HipPIASs, who now, mortified and hum- 
bled, durſt not lift up his eyes. The whole army 
was inexpreſſibly amazed, that TERLEMACHOSs, at an 
age when men have not yet attained their full ſtrength, 
had been able to overtarow HieP1as, who in power 
and fize reſembled thoſe earth-born giants that for- 
merly attempted to drive the immortal gods from 
Olympus. But the fon of ULysszs was far from en- 
joying pleaſure from his victory: while the army was 
inceſſantly extolling him, aſhamed of his fault, he with- 
drew to his tent, and, unable to bear himſelf, with ſighs 
lamented his temerity. He perceived how unjuſt and 
unreaſonable he was during theſe tranſports ; he dil- 
covered a fund of vanity, weakneſs, and meanneſs 
in this exceſſive pride. He acknowledged that true 
M m 2 greatneſs 
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greatneſs conſiſted in moderation, juſtice, modeſty, 
and humanity. This he ſaw, yet dared not hope 
amendment after ſo many relapſes ; he loſt all pa- 
tience with himſelf, and was heard to roar like a furious 
lion. He continued two days ſhut up alone in his 
tent, puniſhing himſelf, and determinately ſecluded 
from all company. Alas!” ſaid he, * ſhall I dare 
look MENTOR in the face again? Am the fon of 
Urxssks, the wiſeſt, the moſt patient of men? 
Came I hither to ſow diviſion and diſorder amo 
the allies ? Their blood, or that of their foes the Dau- 
nians, ought I to ſhed ? I have acted raſhly; I did not 
even know how to throw my dart; I ventured to 
attack H1ieeias, with unequal ſtrength ; I ought to 
have expected only death, and the diſgrace of being 
vanquiſhed. But what of that ? I ſhould have been 
no more : no, I ſhould have been no more, that raſh 
TELEMACHUs, that young fool, never the better for 
any advice : my diſgrace would have ended with my 
life. Alas | could I even hope that I ſhould never 
again do what I am now fo grieved for having done, 
I were happy, too happy; whereas, perhaps, ere the 
day cloſes I ſhall commit, and with to commit again, 
the very ſame faults of which now I feel ſuch ſhame 
and abhorrence. O fatal victory! O applauſe I can- 
not bear! cruel upbraiding of my folly !' While 
thus alone, and inconſolable, NesTror and PHILoc- 
TETES viſited him. NESTOR intended to have ex- 
poſtulated with him on his miſconduct ; but that ſage 
old man ſoon perceiving the youth's diſtreſs for it, 
changed his intended ſerious remonſtrances into the 
language of kindneſs, to moderate his chagrin. 

This quarrel retarded the operations of the army of 
the confederate princes: they could not march toward 
the enemy till they had reconciled PRALANTus and 
Hiee1as to TELEMACHUs. They were every mo- 
ment afraid left the Tarentine troops ſhould attack the 
hundred young Cretans who had followed TELEMA- 
Cavs to the war. All, in ſhort, was confuſion, 5 
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that by the fault of TELEMAcnvs alone; who, ſceing 
himſelf the author of ſo many preſent evils, and fu- 
ture dangers, diſtracted himſelf with grief. Great 
was the perplexity of the chiefs : they feared put- 
ting the army in motion, left the Cretans of TEL E- 
Ach us, and the Tarentines of PHALANTUs, ſhould 
attack each other on the march ; for with great 
dificulty were they reſtrained 1n the camp, where 
they were cloſely guarded. NESTFOR and PHILoc- 
TETES were continually paſſing and repaſſing between 
the tent of TELEMAcnvs and that of the implacable 


 PHALANTUS, who breathed nothing but vengeance. 


Neither the mild eloquence of NesToR, nor the autho- 
rity of the great PHILOCTETES, could moderate his 
ſavage ſpirit, which was, beſides, continually inflamed 


by the enraged converſation of his brother HIY IAS. 


TELEMACHUS was much milder, but ſo deeply de- 


preſſed by grief, that he was quite inconſolable. While 


the princes were thus agitated, the whole army was 


under the greateſt conſternation; all the camp ap- 
peared like a family in diſtreſs for the loſs of a 
father, the ſupport of his relatives, and the tender 
rehance of his little children. In this confuſion, -and 
this conſternation of the army, ſuddenly was heard 
a frightful noiſe of chariots, of arms, the neighing of 
horſes, the cries of men; ſome victors, thirſting for 


carnage; others flying, wounded, or dying. A wharl- 


wind of duſt formed a thick cloud obſcuring the ſky, 
and overſpreading the whole camp. To this was ſoon 
added a thick ſmoke, that infected the air, and pre- 
vented reſpiration. Then was heard a hideous noiſe, 
like that of the flaming eruptions which iſſue from 
the ſcorched bowels of Mount Atna, when Vulcan 
with his cyclops forges thunderboits for the father of 
the gods: terror ſtruck every heart! The vigilant 
and indefatigable Aux Ass had ſurpriſed the allies, 
having concealed his march from them, while exactly 


informed of their motions. - He had, with incredible 
diligence, made the circuit of an almoſt inacceſſible. 
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mountain; whoſe paſſes were moſtly ſeized by the 
allies. Poſſeſſed of theſe defiles, they thought them. 
ſelves perfectly ſecure, and even ſuppoſed that through 
theſe paſſages they could fall unexpectedly on the ene- 
my behind the mountain, when ſome reinforcements 
they expected were arrived. ADRAasTUs, who be- 
ſtowed money by handfuls to procure the ſecrets of 
the enemy, had learnt their deſigns; for NEsToR and 
PrILoCTETES, commanders otherwiſe of ſuch wil- 
dom and experience, were not ſecret enough in their 
enterprizes. NEs ron in the decline of life took too 
much pleaſure in recounting what might procure him 
applauſe. PüiLocrE TES naturally ſpoke leſs ; but 
being of a warm temper, if ever ſo little irritated, he 
was ſure to diſcloſe what he had determined to con- 
ccal. Artful men had found the key of his heart, 
whereby to draw from it the moſt important ſecrets. 
They needed only anger him: then, fiery and tran- 
ſported, he broke. out into menaces ; and boaſted of 
having infallible means to accompliſh his deſigns. If 
they ſeemed to doubt of theſe means ever ſo little, in- 
ſtantly he would inconſiderately explain them, and 
thus the decpeſt ſecret eſcaped from the bottom of 
his heart. Like a veſſel of great price, but leaky, 
whence run out the moſt delicious liquors, the heart 
of this great commander could keep nothing cloſe. 
Ihe traitors, corrupted by the money of ADR AsTUS, 
eaſily availed themſelves of the'weakneſs of theſe two 
kings. NES TOR they were perpetually flattering by 
extravagant praiſes, reviving to his view his former vic- 
tories, and extolling his foreſight with unwearied ap- 
plauſe. On the other hand, they were continually lay- 
ing ſnares for the impatient temper of PH1LOCTETES 
talking to him of nothing but difficulties, croſs ac- 
cidents, dangers, inconveniences, and irremediable 
blunders. His warm temper was inſtantly irritated ; 
prudence forſook him ; he was no longer the ſame 
man. TELEMACHUs, notwithſtanding the defects we 
have noticed, was much more capable of keeping 0 
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ſecret. To this he was habituated by his misfor- 
tunes, and by the neceſſity he had been under from his 


infancy of concealing himſelf from the lovers of PR. 


NELOPE ; he knew how to keep a ſecret, without tell- 
ing a lie. He had not even that reſerved myſterious 
air, which uſually accompanies people of cautious ſe- 
crecy. He never ſeemed to have any ſecret to keep; 
he was always free, natural, open, his heart expreſſed 
by his lips. Yet while he freely mentioned whatever 
might be mentioned, without inconvenience ; he knew 
exactly how to ſtop preciſely, and unaffectedly, at 
whatever might ſuggel ſuſpicion, or hint his ſecret. 
Thus was his heart impenetrable and inacceſſible; mw 
except MENTOR, for whom he had no reſerve, his 
friends knew only what he thought prudent to com- 
municate to them for the advantage of their advice. 
Other friends he entruſted in divers degrees of con- 
fidence, in proportion as he had experienced their 
frendſhip and fagacity. TELEMAChus had often 
obſerved that the reſolutions of the council tranſpired 
te quickly into the camp; he had informed NxEs- 
Tok and PHILOCTETEs of this: but theſe two chiets, 
though experienced, did not ſhew to this intelligence 
all the attention it deſerved. Old age retains no 
pliancy : chained down by long-followed habits, it 
has no reſource againſt its own defects. Like trees, 
whoſe rough knotty trunks are indurated by length of 
time, and are no longer pliable, men of a certain age 
can ſcarcely countera& certain habits which have 
grown old with them, and have penetrated to the 
very marrow of their bones. They often are aware of 
them, but too late; they groan under them in vain : 
tender youth is the only ſeaſon when a man may 
ſucceed in efforts of ſelf- correction. 55 
There was in the army a Dolopian named Eu- 
RYMACHUS, an inſinuating flatterer, who knew how 
to ſuit himſelf to the different characters and tempers 
of the princes; inventive and induſtrious in contriv- 
ing new means to pleaſe them. Nothing was difficult 
| al « 
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in his eſtimation : was he aſked his opinion, he im- 
mediately gueſſed what would be moſt agreeable. He 
was diverting, ſarcaſtic on the weakneſſes of others; 
complaiſant to thoſe he ſtood in awe of; happy in 
mingling praiſe ſo delicately as to pleaſe the moſt 
modeſt. With the grave, he was grave; merry and 
facetious with the ſprightly: it coſt him nothing to 
aſſume any form. Men of ſincerity and virtue, who 
are always the ſame, and obedient to the rules of rec- 
titude, can never make themſelves ſo agreeable to 
princes, as thoſe who flatter their predominant paſ- 
ſions. EUurYMAcHus underſtood war, and had 2 
capacity for buſineſs; was an adventurer, attached to 
NesToR, and had wormed himſelf into his confidence; 
from whoſe very heart, as being ſomewhat vain, and 
not inſenſible to flattery, he drew whatever he waſhed 
to know. Though PRHILOCTETES placed not confi- 
dence in him, his warmth and impatience of temper 
produced the ſame effect: Eux YMAchus had only 
to contradict him; the irritation diſcloſed all. This 
man had received large ſums from Ap RAST US to 
give intelligence of the deſigns of the allies: the 
Daunian king had in their camp a certain number of 
deſerters, who were to eſcape from thence one after 
another, and return to their own. Whenever any diſ- 
covery of importance was to be communicated to 
ADRasTUs, EURYMACHUs diſpatched one of theſe 
deſerters; the cheat could not eaſily be diſcovered, 
becauſe they carried no letters. If they were taken, 
nothing could be found to cauſe ſuſpicion of EvuRY- 
Machos. Now ADRASTUS counteracted all the 
ſchemes of the allies; hardly was a reſolution taken 
in council, ere the Daunians took preciſely, thoſe 
precautions neceſſary to defeat it. TELEMACHUS 
was unwearied in tracing the cauſe of theſe miſcar- 
riag es, and exciting the miſtruſt of NERSTOR and 
PHILOCTETES : his ſolicitude was vain ; they were 
blinded. A reſolution had been taken in council to 
wait for the large reinforcements that were ** 
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ed; and a hundred veſſels had been ſecretly diſpatched 
in the night to tranſport them from the place of 
their rendezvous, which was a rugged part of the 
coaſt, to the camp. In the mean time, all was ſup- 
poſed ſafe; becauſe the paſſes of the 5 
mountain, which is a ſkirt of the Apennine, almo 
inacceſſible, were guarded by their troops; while the 
army was encamped on the banks of the river Galeſus, 
not far from the ſea. This delicious coaſt abounds in 
aſture, and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of an army. 
hind the mountain was ApRasTvus encamped, and 
ſuppoſed unable to pals 1t: but, as he knew that the 
allies were as yet weak; that a large reinforcement 


was about to join them; that the ſhips awaited 


theſe troops; and that the quarrel between Paa- 
LANTUS and TETLEMACHVs had occaſioned great 
diviſions in the army; he rapidly marched round 
the mountain; advancing with great expedition, day 
and night, along the ſea-coaſt, by ways which, till 
then, Pad been thought abſolutely impracticable. 
Thus labour and reſolution ſurmount the greateſt 
difficulties ; thus is ſcarce any thing impoſſible to the 
bold and the patient; thus do the ſluggiſh, who 
ſuppoſe what is difficult is impoſſible, deſerve to be 
ſurpriſed and overwhelmed. The hundred ſhips be- 
longing to the allies were, at break of day, ſurpriſed 
by ApRAsrus. As they were ill guarded, and no 
danger ſuſpected, they were taken without reſiſtance : 
then with 1ncredible diligence he tranſported his ar- 
my in them to the mouth of the river Galeſus, up 
which he coaſted with equal expedition. The advanced 
poſts about the camp of the allies, towards the river, 
imagining that the reinforcements they expected were 
on board theſe ſhips, ſhouted for joy. Before they 
could be diſcovered, Ab RAS Tus and his troops diſ- 
embarked, and attacked the allies, who miſtruſted 
nothing, and were in an open camp, without order, 
arms, or commander. The quarter of the camp they 
firſt attacked was that of the Tarentines, commanded 
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by PHaLanTus. The Daunians charged with ſuch 
fury, that theſe young Lacedæmonians, ſurpriſed, 
were unable to reſiſt. While they fought their arms, 
embarraſſing one another in this confuſion, ApRAsrus 
ſet fire to the camp. Immediately the flames riſe 
from the tents to the very clouds, with a noiſe like 
that of a torrent which deluges a whole country, and 
by its impetuoſity fweeps away huge oaks from their 
very roots, corn, barns, ſtables, and cattle. The wind 
fpread the flames impetuouſly from tent to tent; and 
ſoon the whole camp looked like an ancient foreſt 
inflamed by a ſpark. PHALAnTUs, who was more 
immediately expoſid to the danger, could not check it. 
He perceived that all his troops would periſh in the 
flames, if they did not quickly forſake the camp; but 
he knew likewiſe the expoſure of ſuch a diſorderly re- 
treat before a victorious enemy. He began to draw off 
his young Lacedzmomans, though as yet half armed; 
but ADRASTUs gave them not a moment. On one fide 
a body of ſkilful archers galled them with innumerable 
flights of arrows; on the other fide ſlingers with large 
ſtones, like a hail ſtorm. ADrasTus himſelf, ſword in 
hand, heading a choſen body of the moſt gallant Dau- 
nians, purſues, by the light of the flames, the flying 
troops. With the keen-edged {word he mows down 
all that had eſcaped the flames; he ſwims in blood; he 
is unſatiable by carnage; lions and tigers equal not his 
fury when they devour the ſhepherd and the flock. 
PHALANTUus's troops were unable to withſtand; 
courage forſook them. Pale death, prompted by an 
infernal fury, whoſe head was briſtled with ſerpents, 
freezes the blood in their veins; their benumbed limbs 
ſtiffen ; their trembling knees deprive them even of 
the hope of flight. PHaLanTus, whom ſhame and 
deſpair {till ſupplied with a remnant of ſtrength and 
vigour, lifts up his hands and eyes to heaven; he ſaw 
his brother Hiee1as fall at his feet, ſtruck by the 
tremendous arm of ApRasTus. Hi IAS, ſtretcheg 
on the earth, lay rolling in the duſt ; a purple * 
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of boiling blood ruſhed like a torrent from the deep 
wound that pierced his fide. His eyes cloſe to 
the light ; his furious ſoul fled with his laſt guſhing 
blood. PaatanTus himſelf, ſtained all over with his 
brother's blood, unable to aſſiſt him, ſees himſelf ſur- 
rounded by a throng of enemies, ſtriving to over- 
whelm him. His buckler is pierced with a thouſand 
darts; he is wounded in different parts of his body; 
nor can he longer rally his flying troops. The gods 

behold him, but without compaſſion, 


THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
BOOK. 


 TELEMACHUS having put on his diuine armour, fler 
to the aſſiſtance of PHALANTUs, kills immediately 
IpnrcLEs the ſon of ADRASTUS, repulſes the villo- 
rious enemy, and would have entirely defeated them, 
had not a ſtorm ariſen and put an end to the battle, 
He then cauſes the wounded to be carried off the field, 
and great care to be taken of them, particularly of 
PHaLanTuUs. He charges himſelf with the obſequies 
of Hire1Aas, whoſe aſhes be depoſits in à golden urn, 
and — 40 PHALANTUS, 
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PEE IT ER, ſurrounded by the celeſtial gods, 
beheld from the ſummit-of Olympus this flaugh- 
ter of the allies. At the ſame time, confulting the 
immutable deſtinies, he ſaw every chief whoſe thread 
of life was that day to be cut by the ſciſſars of the 
Fates. Each of the gods narrowly obſerving the 
countenance of Jup1rer, was attentive to diſcover 
his pleaſure. But the father of the gods and men, 
with a mild majeſtic voice, declared: You ſee to 
what extremity the allies are reduced, you fee 
ADRASTUS overwhelming all his enemies : but this, 1 
appearance is deluſive; the glory and proſperity of 
the wicked is ſhort. The impious ADRas7Us, de- 
teſtable for his perfidy, ſhall not gain a complete vic- 
tory. This misfortune happens to the allies, only to 
teach them to correct themſelves, and to keep the ſe- 
crets of their enterpriſes better. The ſage Minzrva 
now prepares freſh glory for her young TELEMA- 
chus, who is her darling.” JupiTE& ſaid no more: 
all the gods continued ſilent to obſerve the combat. 
Meanwhile, NESToR and PfiLocrEres were in- 
formed that part of the camp was already burnt ; that 
the flames, driven by the wind, were {till advancing ; 
that their troops were in diſorder; and that Paa- 
LANTUS was no longer able to reſiſt the enemy. 
Scarcely did they hear theſe fatal tidings ere they 
| ran to arms, aſſembled the captains, ordered to quit 
7 the camp with all expedition, to avoid the flames. 
TELEMAcavs, though dejected and inconſolable, 
fergot his grief. He took his arms, precious gift of 
the wiſe MinERva, who, appearing under the figure 
of MenTo, pretended to have received them from 
an excellent workman of Salentum, but who had had 
them made by VuLCcax in the ſmoking caverns of 
mount 
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mount Ætna. Theſe arms were poliſhed ſmooth as 
glaſs, and were brilliant as the radiant fun. Upon 
them were repreſented NEPTUxNE and PALLAs, con- 
tending for the glory of giving name to a new city. 
NEePTUNE, with his trident, ſtruck the earth, and out 
of it ſtarted a rampant horſe, fire iſſued from his eyes, 
and foam from his mouth ; his mane floated as varied 
the wind; his ſupple nervous legs bounded with vi- 
gour and elaſticity. He walked not, he leaped through 
very ftrength ; and fo nimbly, no trace of his foot 
remained : one would think he heard him neigh. On 
the other ſide, MIN ERVA gave to the inhabitants of 
her new city the olive, produce of a tree ſhe had 
planted : the branch, with its pendant fruit, indicated 
grateful peace and plenty, preferable to the troubles of 
war, which the horſe ſignified. The goddeſs, by her 

 fimple but uſeful preſent, obtained the victory; and 
proud Athens bore her name. MiNnERva was allo 
ſeen aſlembling around her all the fine arts, repre- 
ſented by little winged children. They fled to her for 
protection, terrified by the brutal fury of all-de- 
ſtroying Mars; as bleating lambs fly to their dams, at 
the aſpect of a famiſhed wolf, who, with glowing 
jaws extended, ruſhes forward to devour them. Elſe- 
where MIN ERVA, indignant and angry, confounds, 
by ſuperiority of her works, the fooliſh raſhneſs of 
Arachne, who had dared diſpute with her for pertec- 
tion in weaving. That unhappy woman was ſeen, all 
her members emaciated and disfigured, changing to a 
ſpider. Near this, Mix ERA again appeared, as ad- 
viſing JUP1TER himſelf in the war of the giants, and 
animating all the other aſtoniſhed deities. She was allo 
figured with her lance and ægis on the banks of the 
Xanthus and the Simois, leading ULyssts by the 
hand, rallying the flying Grecian troops, repulſing che 
efforts of the moſt valiant Trojan commanders, and 
of the terrible Hector himſelf. Laſtly, the was ſeen 
conducting UL xssEs into that fatal machine, which 
was, in one night, to overturn the empire of . : 

| er 
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Very differently, the ſhield exhibited Ceres in the 


fertile fields of Enna, in the center of Sicily: the 
' goddeſs appeared collecting the people diſperſed hi- 


ther and thither, procuring food by the chaſe, or ga- 
thering the wild fruits fallen from the trees. Theſe 
ſavages ſhe ſhewed how to meliorate the ground, and to 
procure nouriſhment from its fruitful boſom. She 
gave them a plough, and directed the yoking of the 
oxen. The ficlds were ſeen open in furrows by the 
plough-ſhare ; afterwards appeared the golden grain 
covering the fertile plains : the reaper, with his ſharp 
fickle, levelled the grateful productions of the lan, 
rewarding all his labours. Steel, elſewhere employed 
in general deſtruction, ſeemed here uſed only to 
procure abundance, and produce delights of every 
kind, Nymphs, crowned with flowers, danced to- 
gether in a meadow, near a grove, by the fide of a 
river. Pan played on his flute; apart, frolicſome fauns 
and ſatyrs gambolled. There appeared Bacchus alſo, 
crowned with 1vy, leaning with one hand on his 
thyrſus, holding in the other a vine, adorned with 
leaves, and cluſters of grapes. His beauty was ſoft, 
yet exprefſirig ſomething noble, tender, and lan- 
guſhing. Such he appeared to the unhappy Ariadne, 
when he found her alone, forſaken, plunged in diſ- 
tres, on a foreign coaſt. Beſide theſe, appeared 
multitudes of people : old men, going to. the tem- 
ples to offer firſt-fruits ; young men, returning home 
to their wives, tired by daily labours: their wives 
coming, to meet them, leading by the hand, and 
careſſing, their little children. There too was ſeen 
ſhepherds, ſome ſinging, others dancing to the notes 
of the pipe. All was peace, and plenty, and plea- 
lure; all was happineſs and laughter : even wolves 
were ſeen playing among the ſheep in their paſtures z 
and the hon and the tiger, foregoing their fiercenels, 
fed with the tender lambs : a little ſhepherd, with his 

crook, conducted them together. Thus this lovely 
repreſentation recalled the charms of the golden age. 
| | TELE- 
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 TELEMacnvs clothed in this divine armour, 
inſtead of his ordinary buckler, took the terrible 
ægis which MIxERVA had ſent him, entruſted to 
Iris, ſwift meſſenger of the gods. Iris had taken 
away his own buckler without his perceiving it; and 
had given him, inſtead of it, the ægis, terrible to the 
gods themſelves. Thus accoutred, he ran out of the 
camp, to avoid the flames, calling with a loud voice 
all the chiefs of the army. His voice re-animates 


the deſpairing troops; divine fire ſparkled in the 


eyes of the young warrior; he was always eaſy, 
always free and tranquil, always attentive in giving 
orders, as might be ſome ancient ſage engaged in re- 
gulating his family, and inſtructing his children: 
but in execution he was prompt and rapid ; like an 
impetuous river, which net only fiercely rolls its 
foaming flood, but in its courſe bears away the heavieſt 
veſſels on its ſtream. PaiLocreTes, Nxs ron, the 
chiefs of the Mandurians, and the other nations, felt 
that inexpreſſible authority in the fon of ULrsszs 
which nothing withſtands. The experience of the aged 
failed them, all the commanders were deprived of 
wiſdom and counſel: jealouſy itſelf, % natural to 
men, was extinct in every heart. All were filent, all 
admired TELEMACHvs, all ſtood ready to obey him 
without reply or reluctance, as if they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to it. Advancing, he ended a hill, 
whence he could obſerve the diſpoſition of the 
enemy; then at once he determines haſtily to ſur- 
priſe them, in the diſorder they had thrown them- 
ſelves into by ſetting fire to the camp. With all 
expedition he marches round it, followed by all 
the moſt experienced commanders ; he attacks the 
Daunians in the rear, at a time when they ima- 
gined the army of the allies was enveloped in the 
conflagration. This ſurprize diſtracts them; the) 
fall under the hands of TELEMACHos, as in the 
cloſe of autumn fall the leaves in the foreſts, when 


the fierce north-wind bringing back winter, b. 
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trunk groans, every bough ſhakes, even of the oldeſt 
trees. The ground was covered with the bodies of 
thoſe ſlain by TELKMACHUSs. He transfixed with 
a dart the heart of IenicLes, the youngeſt ſon of 
ADRASTUS. This youth ventured to meet him 
in combat, to ſave the life of his father, almoſt 
ſurpriſed by TELEMACHUS. IpnicLEs, and the ſon of 
ULYSSES, were both beautiful, ſtrong, active, coura- 
geous; of the ſame age, of the ſame ſtature; equally 
goodnatured, tenderly beloved by their parents. But 
Ien1CLES was like a flower blowing in the fields, 
doomed to be cut down by the mower's ſcythe. Next 
TELEMACHUs flew EUPHORION, the moſt famous 
of all the Lydians that came into Hetruria. Laſtly, 
with his (word he diſpatched CLzoMENEs, who, lately 
married, had promiſed to preſent his ſpouſe with rich 
ſpoils of the enemy; but who was never to ſee her 
more, | „ | ö 
ADRASTvUs trembled with rage, ſeeing his fon and 
ſeveral of his officers ſlain, and the victory eluding 
his graſp. Pratantvus, almoſt finking at his feet, 
was like a half-ſlaughtered victim, that eſcapes from 
the ſacred knife, and flies far from the altar. In 
another moment Ap RAS TUS had terminated the fate 
of the Lacedæmonians. PHALAN Tus, drenched in 
his own blood, and that of the ſoldiers fighting about 
him, hears the ſhouts of TELEMAS HUS as he ad- 
vanced to his aid. That moment his life revived ; the 
cloud beginning to overſpread his eyes, diſperſed. The 


Daunians, finding themſelves unexpectedly attacked 


behind, quitted PHALANTUS to oppoſe a more dan- 
gerous enemy. ADRASTUS raged like a tiger from 
hom aſſembled ſhepherds tear the prey he was juſt 
ready to devour. TELEMAcnvs ſought him in the 
crowd, deſigning to end the war at a ſtroke, by deli- 
vering the allies from their implacable enemy. 

But Jorir zx would not give to che ſon of ULYs- 
ses ſo eaſy and ſo cheap a victory; even MinsrvA 
vas willing he ſhould undergo ſtill further hardſhips, 

ugh 1 Oo | to 
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to learn the better how to govern mankind. The 
impious ADRASTUS was therefore [preſerved by the 
father of the gods, that TELEMAcavs might have 
time to acquire more glory and more virtue. A thick 
cloud, condenſed by Jo PpIirER in the air, ſaved the 
Daunians ; frightful thunder announcing the will of 
the gods. One would have thought the eternal dome 
of lofty Olympus was falling on the heads of feeble 
mortals ; lightnings cleft the cloud from pole to 
pole ; while the moment the eye was dazzled by thoſe 
piercing fires, all was again enveloped in the dread- 
ful ſhades of night: a heavy rain, which immediately 
{ucceeded, compelled the armies to ſeparate. 
 AprasTvus availed himſelf of the interpoſition of 
the gods, without being affected with their power; 
and by this ingratitude deſerved to be doomed to 
heavier vengance. He quickly made his troops file 
off between the half-burnt camp and a morals that 
extended to the river; this he did with ſuch dex- 
terity and expedition, that this very retreat plainly 
proved his great abilities and preſence of mind. The 
allies, animated by TELEZMAcRVUs, endeavoured to 
purſue him: but, favoured by the ſtorm, he eſcaped; 
as a bird, light of wing, eſcapes from the net of the 
fowler. The allies now thought only of returning to 
their camp, and of retrieving their damage. On en- 
tering it, they beheld the moſt ſhocking fight that war 
preſents. The fick and the wounded, too weak to 
crawl! out of their tents, were unable to preſerve 
themſelves from the flames: they appeared half-burnt, 
uttering to- heaven, with plaintive, dying voices, the 
moſt piteous ſhrieks. TELEMAC¹HUSs was deeply 
ſtruck, he could not refrain tears ; often he turned his 
eyes aſide, overcome by horror and compaſſion. He 
could not ſee without ſhuddering thoſe yet living bo- 
dies doomed to a lingering painful death; who reſem- 
bled the fleſh of victims burnt on the altars, and 
whoſe ſmell ſpreads all around. Alas!“ faid TE· 
LENaczus, © theſe are the horrors attending 1 
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What blind fury excites wretched mortals ! Their 
life is but of few days, thoſe days miſerable ; why 


advance death, already ſo near? why add ſo many 


dreadful calamities to the bitternefſes with which the 
gods have filled this life ſo fleeting ? Men are all 
brethren, yet they tear each other; wild beaſts are leſs 
cruel. Lions war not againſt lions, nor tigers againſt 
tigers ; they attack only animals of other ſpecies. Man 
alone, ſpite of his reaſon, does what irrational animals 
never did. And wherefore wars? Is there not land 
enough on earth for all its inhabitants to enjoy all 
they can cultivate? How many lands are unculti- 
vated | More than mankind can occupy. What then! 


falſe glory, the vain title of conqueror, which a prince 


ſolicits, lights up the flames of war through extenſive 
countries | Thus one man, given to the world in anger 
gods, barbarouſly facrifices ſo many others to 
his vanity. All muſt periſh ; all muſt ſwim in blood; 
all muſt be conſumed by fire ; all who eſcape the fire 
and the ſword muſt be deſtroyed by ſtill more. cruel 
famine; to the intent that this man, who ſports 
with all human nature, may indulge, in this general 
deſolation, his pleaſure and glory. What horrid glory! 
Can men who have thus forgotten humanity, be ſuffi- 
ciently deſpiſed and deteſted? No, no; very far from 
being demi- gods, they are not even men: they ought 
to be held in execration by future ages, from whom 
they expected admiration. Oh] how cautious ought 
kings to be about engaging in wars! They muſt be 
juſt ; that is not enough, they muſt be neceſſary for 
the public good. The blood of a people ſhould not be 
ſhed but in extreme neceſſity, to ſave that people. 
But flattering counſels, falſe notions of glory, idle 
ealouſies, unjuſt avidity, diſguiſed under ſpecious 
pretexts; in fine, inconſiderate engagements almoſt 
aways miſlead kings into wars, which render them- 
ſelves miſerable, wherein they unneceffarily hazard 
their dominions, and whereby they do equal - miſchief 
to ſubjects as to enemies.” Such were the reflections 
O0 2 of 
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of TeLEMAcnvs. But he was not contented with 
lamenting the fatal effects of war; he endeavoured 
alſo to alleviate them. He viſited, in perſon, the 
ſick and dying in their tents, ſupplied: them with 
money and medicines, comforted; them, - encouraged 
them by very friendly ſoothing words; and thoſe 
wp he could not viſit in perſon, he ſent others to 
viſit. | ” 
Among the Cretans accompanying him were two 
old men, one named TRAUMATHILus, and the other 
Nozophus us. 'TRAUMAPHILUS had been at the 
ſiege of Troy with Ipou EN EUS, and had learned cf 
the ſons of Æſculapius the divine art of curing wounds. 
He poured into the deepeſt and the moſt rankling 
wounds a fragrant liquid which conſumed the fungous 
mortified fleſh, without neceſſity of inciſion ; and 
quickly ſupplied its place with new fleſh, more ſound 
and beautiful than the firſt. As for Nozoenveus, 
he never had ſeen the ſons of Æſculapius; but he had 
procured, by the help of Merion, a ſacred and myl- 
terious book, which Æſculapius had left to his ſons. 
He was alſo favoured by the gods; he had com- 
ſed hymns in honour of the children of , Latona, 
and offered daily a white ſheep without blemiſh- to. 
* by whom he was often inſpired. At firſt ſight 
of a patient he knew by his eyes, by his complexion, 
by the colour of his ſkin, by the conformation of his 
body, by his reſpiration, the cauſe of his diſtemper. 
Sometimes he preſcribed ſudorifics; and ſhewed, by 
the effects of ſweating, how much perſpiration fact- 
litated or obſtructed, relieves or diſorders the bodily 
machine; ſometimes, in conſumptive caſes, he ordered 
certain draughts, which ſtrengthened by degrees the 
noble parts, and reſtored men to. youthful vigour by 
ſweetening their blood. But he maintained that 11 
was from want of reſolution and virtue men 
ſo often need of phyſic. It is a ſhame: to men, 
ſaid he, < that they have ſo many diſeaſes ; for vit- 
tuous manners produce health. Their intemperance, 
con- 
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k continued he, converts into deadly poiſon: the ali- 
d ments intended for the ſupport of life. Pleaſures 
le immoderately taken ſhorten the lives of men more 
h than medieines can prolong them. The poor are more 
d ſeldom ſick from want of food, than the rich from 
ſe over indulging. Viands too palatable, and apt to 
0 provoke exceſs, rather poiſon than nouriſn. Re- 
medies themſelves are real evils, and injure the con- 
70 ſtitution; they ſhould therefore never be taken but 
er by abſolute neceſſity. The great medicine, ever in- 
Ne nocent and-uſeful, 1s ſobriety, temperance in plea- 
of ſures, tranquillity of mind, exerciſe of body. Hence 
. we make pure and wholeſome blood, and diſſipate 
1g all ſuperfluous humours.“ Thus was the ſage No- 
us zorHVUGOus leſs admirable for his remedies than for 
id WH the regimen he preſcribed to prevent diſeaſes, and 
id render remedies unneceſſary. 
'S, TELEMACHUs ſent theſe two men to viſit the fick 
ad of the army: many they cured by medicine, but 
yl. many more by the care they took that they ſhould 
ns. be properly attended; inſiſting they ſhould be kept 
m- clean, by ſuch cleanlineſs preventing bad air; making 


1a, them obſerve a very ſtrict ſobriety of regimen in their 
to. convaleſcence, All the ſoldiers, penetrated with TE 
ht LEMACHuUs's attention, gave thank to the gods for hav 
on, ing ſent him into the army. He is not a man,” 
his ſaid they; © he is undoubtedly. ſome beneficent divi- 
er. WH tity in human ſhape. At leaſt, if he is a man, he 


by reſembles other men leſs than he does the gods, ſee- 
ci- ung he reſides on earth only to do good. He is ſtill 
ily more admirable for humanity and good-narure than 
red valour. Oh could we have him for our king | but the 
the gods intend him for ſome more happy nation, whom 
by W they love, and among whom they deſign to revive the 
tt WY golden age.” Theſe praiſes Tz=LEMACH vs heard as he 
had went by night to viſit the different quarters of the 
n, camp, in precaution againſt the ſtratagems of ADRAS- 
vir. ros; therefore they could not be ſuſpected of flattery 

ace, as thoſe which ſycophants often give princes to ei 
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face, concluding they have neither modeſty nor de. 


Hieacy, and that to gain their favour” requires only 


immeaſurable praiſe. The fon of ULyssEs could 
only enjoy what was true; he could bear no praiſes 
but ſuch as were given him in ſecret, out of his hear. 
ing, and ſuch as he had actually deſerved. To theſe his 
Heart was not inſenſible; he felt that pleaſure, ſo pure 
and pleaſant, the gods have attached only to virtue, and 
which the vicious, never having felt it, can neither 


imagine or believe: but he did not abandon himſelf 


ro this pleaſure ; immediately he recollected crowds 
of faults and follies he had committed ; he bethought 
himſelf of his natural haughtineſs and indifference 
about others; he was ſecretly aſhamed of his inſenſi- 
bility, and want of ſympathy. To the wife Mi- 
R ERVA he acknowledged himſelf indebted for all the 
glory he had acquired, undeſervedly, as he ſuppoſed. 

„It was you, O great goddels,” ſaid he, who 

ve me MEN ron to inſtruct me, and to correct my 


naturally bad diſpoſition. It was you who gave me un- 


derſtanding to profit by my faults, to be diffident of 
myſelf, to reſtrain my impetuous paſſions. It was you 
who made me feel the pleaſure of relieving the unhap- 
py: but for you, I had been hated, and deſervedly; 
har for you, I ſhould commit irretrievable errors; | 
ſhould be like a child who, not knowing his weak- 
neſs, quits his mother, and falls at his very firſt ſtep.” 

' NgsToOR and Pi Loc TrETES were aſtoniſhed to ſee 
'TELEMACHvUs become ſo kind, good-natured, ſym- 
pathizing, and obliging ; ſo ready to aſſiſt others, 
and fo ingenious in obviating their wants; they 
knew not what to think; they could not conſider 
him as the ſame man. What ſurpriſed them more 
was, the care he took of Hi1ye1as's funeral; he 
went himſelf, and brought his corſe, all bloody and 
disfigured, from where it lay whelmed under a heap 
of dead bodies. He ſhed pious tears over it, ex. 
Claiming : O illuſtrious ſhade ! thou now knoweſt 


how much Iefteem thy valour. It is true thy haught: 
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nels provoked me, but thy failings arofe from youth- 

ful ardour. I know well what need of pardon has that 
ſeaſon of life: we ſhould have been in future united 
dy ſincere friendſhip: I alſo was to blame. O gods, 
why did ye ſnatch him from me, before I had time 
to force him to love me?“ TELEMACHUs then or- 
dered the body to be waſhed with odoriferous liquors; 
then a funeral pile was prepared by his order The 
lofty pines, groaning under the ſtrokes of the ax, 
were rolled down the ſides of the mountains. The 
oaks, thoſe ancient ſons of the earth, that ſeemed 
to menace heaven; the tall poplars, the wild aih- 
trees, whoſe green tops are bedecked with a luxun- 
ance of leaves; and beeches, that are the glory of 
the foreſts, were felled, and conveyed to the banks 
of the river Galeſus. There, in great order, aroſe 


a pile reſembling a regular building; the flame be- 


gan to appear, and a cloud of ſmoke to aſcend towards 
heaven. The Lacedzmonians advanced with flow, {ad 
ſteys, pikes reverſed, and downcaſt eyes; their fierce 
countenances expreſſed the bittereſt ſorrow, and they 
ſhed floods of tears. Then came PHERECIDES, an 
old man, finking not ſo much under the weight of 
years, as of grief that he ſurvived HieP1as, who had 
been his pupil from his infancy : his hands were raiſed 
toward heaven, his eyes bathed in tears. Since the 
death of Hire1as, he had refuſed nouriſhment; 
nor had balmy ſleep once cloſed his eyes, or ſuſpended 
his anguiſh 3 a moment: he moved with trem- 
bling ſteps, following the crowd, not knowing whi- 
ther he went. Not a word proceeded from his 
mouth: his heart was too full; he was ſilent through 
dejection and deſpair. But when he ſaw the pile on 
fire, he ſeemed diſtracted; he exclaimed : ** O Hie- 
Plas, HIP P IAS! I ſhall ſee you no more; Hieeias 
is no more, but I yet live! O my dear HI IAS, it 
was I, cruel pitileſs I, who taught you to deſpiſe 
death; J had hoped your hands ſhould cloſe my eyes, 
and that you ſhould receive my laſt ſigh. O _ 

gods ! 
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gods! you have prolonged my life, that I might ſee 
the death of Hiepras ! O my dear child, whom ] 
nurſed, for whom I was ſo anxious; I ſhall fee 
you no more ! but I ſhall ſee your mother, who will 
die of ſorrow, reproaching me with your death. ] 
fhall ſee your young ſpouſe beating her breaſt, tearing 
her hair; and of this I ſhall be the cauſe. O dear 
ſhade, call me to the banks of Styx; light is odious 
to me. You alone, my dear HII As, do I defire to 
fee. Hiyeias |" Hip PTAS ! O my dear Hipetas! I 


yet live but to render the laſt duty to your aſhes,” 


Then appeared the body of young Hipp As, ſtretched 
on a bier, adorned with purple, gold, and ſilver; 


death, though it had cloſed his eyes, had not been 


able entirely to efface his beauty; and the graces ſtill 
faintly played on his faded face. About his ſnowy 
neck, that reclined on his ſhoulder, hung his long 
black hair, more beautiful than that of Atys or Ga- 
nymede, though deſtined now to be reduced to 
aſhes: and in his ſide was ſeen the deep wound 
through which his blood had flowed, and which 
tranſmitted him to the gldomy realm of Pluto. 
TELEMACHUs, deſected and ſorrowful, walked 
cloſe behind the body, ſtrewing flowers upon it. When 
arrived at the funeral pile, the ſon of ULysses could 
not ſee the flames conſume the robes which enwrap- 
the body, without ſhedding tears anew. © Adieu, 

id he, ** magnanimous Hiep1as! for I dare not 
call thee friend ; be pacified, O ſhade, who haſt me- 
rited ſo much glory If I did not love thee, I ſhould 
envy thy happineſs; thou art delivered from the 
miſeries to which we are ftill expoſed ; thou haſt left 
us in the moſt glorious manner. Oh were I ſo to 
end my days! May thy ſhade find no obſtruction 
trom the river Styx; may the Elyfian fields be open 


to receive thee ; may fame tranſmit thy name to every 


age; and may thy aſhes reſt in peace!“ 
Scarce had he uttered theſe words, intermißgled 
with ſighs, when all the army wept aloud ; © deeply 
125 3 affected 
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affected for HI IAS, whoſe great actions they re- 
counted. Grief for his loſs made them recollect all 
his good qualities, and overlook his faults, into 
which he was miſled, by the impetuoſity of youth, 
and bad education. But they were ſtill more affected 
with the generous ſympathy of TELEMAC HUS. * Is 
that then, faid they, the young Greek, ſo haugh- 
ty, proud, diſdainful, intractable? See how gentle, 
humane, and compaſſonate he is become | Doubtleſs, 
MixeRva, who [> greatly loved his father, loves him 
alſo : doubtleſs, ſhe has beſtowed on him the moſt 
valuable gifts which the gods can confer on men, by 


289 


giving him, together with wiſdom, a heart ſuſceptible 


of friendſhip,” _ robes 

The body being now conſurned by the flames, 
TELEMACHUS, himſelf, ſprinkled the yet ſmoking 
aſhes with odoriferous liquors; then he depoſited them 
in a golden urn, which he crowned with flowers, 
and carried to PHALANTUS: That chief was debili- 
tated, pierced with many wounds ; and by reaſon of 
his extreme weakneſs had a near view of the gloomy 
gates of Tartarus. TRAuMaPHILUs and NozoPHU=-- 
GUs, ſent by the ſon of ULysszs, had already given 
him all the relief that art afforded. They recalled 
E his almoſt departing ſoul: new ſpirits in- 
enſibly re- animated him; a mild and penetrati 
energy, a balſam of life, diffuſed itſelf through every 
vein, to the inmoſt receſſes of his heart; and che- 
ſhing warmth ſnatched him from the icy arms of 
death. The moment weakneſs was counteracted, grief 
lucceeded ; he began to feel the loſs of his brother, 
which his condition hitherto had prevented his feel- 
Ing. © Alas,” ſaid he, why all theſe pains to fave 
my life ? Had I not better die, and follow my dear 
HirriAs? Ifaw him fall cloſe by me: O Hir IAS! 
Joy of my life, my brother, my dear brother, thou 
at no more; no more then ſhall I ſee thee, nor hear 
lace, nor embrace thee, nor impart to thee my griefs ; 


nor comfort thee in thine. O gods, enemies of man- 


P p | kind ! 
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kind! there is no H1eyP1Aas for me | is it poflible ? is 
it not a dream? No, it is but too true. O Hip. 
PIAS | I have loſt thee, I ſaw thee fall! I muſt then 
live, at leaſt till 1 have revenged thy death; I will 
ſacrifice to thy manes the cruel Ap RAS Tus, ſtained 
with thy blood.” 

While PAL AN TTus thus exclaimed, the two divine 
men endeavoured to aſſuage his grief, leſt it ſhould 
irritate his wounds, and defeat the effects of their me- 
| dicines. Suddenly he faw TELEMAcRHus advancin 
toward him. Then was his heart affailed by two con- 
trary paſſions ; he maintained a reſentment of what had 
paſſed between TELEMAcHvs and HiPPplas : this re- 
ſentment was ſharpened by his grief for the death of 
HiPPIAS. On the other hand, he could not be ig- 
norant that he owed the - preſervation of his life to 
TELEMAcHvs, who had delivered him all bloody, and 
half dead, from the hands of AprasTus. But when 
he ſaw the golden urn, in which the aſhes of his dear 
brother were depoſited, he ſhed a flood of tears, em- 
bracing TxLEMAcnvs, but unable to ſpeak ; at 
length, however, with a languiſhing voice, broken 
with ſighs, he ſaid : < Worthy fon of ULysszs, your 
virtue compels me to love you ; I owe to you what 
remains of life, almoſt extinct; but I owe you ſome- 
thing ſtill dearer. But for you, my brother's body had 
been the prey of vultures ; but for you, deprived of 
ſepulchre, his melancholy ſhade had been wander- 
ing on the banks of Styx, perpetually repulſed by un- 
relenting Charon. Muſt I owe ſo much to a man 
whom I ſo much hated ? O gods! reward him, and 
deliver me from a life ſo wretched. As for you, Tt» 
LEMACHUs, beſtow on me the laſt duties, as you 
beſtowed them on my brother, that your glory may 
be complete.” So ſaying, he ſunk down, ſwooning 
with exceſs of grief. TELEMACHus ſtood by him, 
not daring to ſpeak till he ſhould come to himſclt. 
Soon recovering from his ſwoon, PHALANTUS took 
the urn from the hands of TELEMAchHus, kifled it 
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feveral times, and watered it with his tears. O dear, 
O precious aſhes,” cried he, when ſhall mine be 


depoſited with you in the ſame urn? O ſhade of 


HiePIAsS, I follow thee to the infernal regions; 


TELEMACHUS will avenge us both.“ 


Nevertheleſs, by the care and ſkill of the two men 5 


who poſſeſſed the ſcience of Æſculapius, PRALAx res 
grew better daily. TELEMACHvs always attended 
him with the phyſicians, to excite their attention in 
forwarding his cure; and the whole army much more 
admired his goodneſs of heart, in thus ſuccouring his 
greateſt enemy, than his wiſdom and valour, diſ- 


played by ſaving in battle the army of the allies. In 
the mean time, TELEMAcHus was indefatigable in 


the moſt laborious military duties: his ſleep was 
ſcanty, and that often interrupted, either by the ad- 
vices he received every hour of the night, as well as 
day, or by viſiting all quarters of the camp, which he 
never did twice ſucceſſively at the ſame hour, the 


better to ſurpriſe thoſe who failed in vigilance. 


often returned to his tent all over ſweat and duſt 


He 
his 


diet was plain ; he lived like the common ſoldiers, to 
ſet an example of ſobriety and patience. The camp 
being but indifferently ſupplied with proviſions, he 
thought his voluntary ſubmiſſion to equal hardſhips 


and inconveniences, might contribute to check the 
murmurs of the ſoldiers. His body, far from being 
weakened by ſuch a laborious life, became ſtronger 


and hardier every day : thoſe tender, delicate graces, 
that are, as it were, the flowers and bloſſoms of youth- 


and elaſtic. 


END OF THE SEVENTEENTH BOOK, 


ful ſpring, began to diſappear ; his complexion grew 
browner and more manly ; his limbs more nervous 
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ARGUMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK, 


TELEMACHUS, fully convinced by ſeveral dreams 
be had, that his father was no longer upon earth, puts 
in execution the deſign he had formed in going in queſt of 
him to the infernal regions. He privately witharaus 
from the camp, attended by two Cretans, as far as a 
temple, near the famous cavern of Acherontia: through 
which he paſſes in the dark ; arrives upon the banks if 
Styx, and is taken by Charon into his boat. He then 
goes and preſents himſelf before Pluto, whom he finds 
diſpeſed to let him proceed in queſt of his father; in 
conſequence of which he traverſes Tartarus, and is a 
JpeAator of the torments which the ungrateful, hypo- 
critical, and perjured, but eſpecially bad kings, are 
doomed to ſuffer, 
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THE FIGHTEENTH BOOK. 


A? RASTUS, whoſe troops had ſuffered con- 


ſiderably in the engagement, had withdrawn be- 
hind the mountain Aulon, to wait for new reinforce- 
ments, and to watch an opportunity of again ſur- 
priſing his enemies. Like a famiſhed lion, which 
driven from a ſheep- fold, and returning to the gloomy 
ſoreſts, retreats to his den, where, ſharpening his 
teeth and claws, he waits a favourable opportunity ta. 
deſtroy all the flocks. | 
TELEMACHUs, having taken care to eſtabliſh ſtrict 
diſcipline throughout the camp, turned all his thoughts 
toward executing a deſign he had formed, but con- 
cealed from all the chiefs of the army. He had, for 
a conſiderable time, been diſtyrbed every night by 
dreams, repreſenting his father ULYs$Es. That dear 
image ever returned toward the end of night, before 
Aurora came with early rays, to drive from heaven 
the roving ſtars; from earth, foft ſleep followed by 
fluttering dreams. Sometimes he fancied he ſaw 
ULyssEs in ſome happy iſland, naked, in a nieadow 
bedecked with flowers, on the banks of a river, en- 
compaſſed by nymphs, who threw him garments to 
cover himſelf. Sometimes he thought he heard him 
ſpeaking in a palace glittering throughout with gold 
and ivory, where men crowned with flowers liſtened 
io him with pleaſure and admiration, Often ULys- 
5&5 appeared ſuddenly at a feaſt, where burſts of joy 
heightened the delicacies; and where the ſoft me- 
lody of a voice accompanied a lyre, more raviſhin 
than the lyre of Apollo, or the voices of the Muſes, 
Theſe agreeable dreams rendered TELEMACHUs me- 
lancholy when awake. O my father! O my dear 
father ULyssEs !” would he exclaim: „the moſt 
[rightful dreams would be more grateful to me. Theſe 
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images of felicity indicate to me your deſcent to the 
reſidence of happy ſouls, where the gods reward their 
virtues. by eternal tranquillity. Methinks I ſee the 
Elyſian fields. O how afflictive is the loſs of hope 


+ What! O my dear father! I ſhall fee you no more 


No more embrace him who loved me ſo tenderly, and 
whom I ſeek with ſo much hardſhip ! No more hear 
that voice which ſpoke ſo wiſely ! No more kiſs thoſe 
hands, thoſe dear hands, thoſe victorious hands, that 
have overthrown ſuch multitudes of enemies! they 
will not take vengeance on the preſumptuous lovers 
of PEX ETO E; nor will Ithaca ever emerge from 


ruin. O ye gods, enemies of my father! ye ſend me 


theſe fatal dreams to deprive my heart of all hope ! tis 
depriving me of life. No, I cannot longer live in this 
uncertainty. What do I ſay! alas! I am but too cer- 
tain that my father is no more; I will ſeek his ſhade 
even in the infernal regions. Thither Theſeus de- 
ſcended ſafely, the audacious, impious Theſeus, who 
would have inſulted the infernal deities ; whereas I 
go conducted by filial duty. Hercules deſcended thi- 
ther : I am not Hercules ; but glorious 1s the attempt 
to imitate him. Orpheus, by the recital of his miſ- 
fortunes, moved the heart of that god, who 1s repre- 
ſented as inexorable ; he obtained from him the return 
of Eurydice to life: I rather deſerve compaſſion 


than Orpheus; for my loſs is greater: who can com- 


pare a young woman, equalled by ſo many others, to 
the ſage ULxss Es, admired by all Greece. Come, 
if I muſt, let me die. Wherefore fear death, when 
life is ſo full of ſufferings ? O Pluto} O Proſerpine 
I ſhall ſoon experience whether you are ſo pitileſs 
as you are deſcribed. O my father! after having 
vainly traverſed ſea and land in queſt of you, I will 
ſee whether you are not in the diſmal manſions of 


the dead. If the gods deny me your company on 


earth, enjoying the light of the ſun, perhaps they will 

not deny me at leaſt the ſight of your thade in the 

realm of night.” . 
So 
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So ſaying, TELEMACHvs watered his couch with 
his tears; then he aroſe, and endeavoured to aſſuage 
by the light that violent ſorrow which theſe dreams 
occaſioned. But it was an arrow which had 
jerced his heart, and which he carried every where 
with him. Thus afflicted, he reſolved on Bo Lg 
to the infernal regions, by a celebrated ſpot, not far 
from the camp, called Acherontia ; becauſe here was 
a frightful cavern, through which lay a deſcent to 
the banks of Acheron, that river, by which, the gods 
themſelves fear to ſwear. The city ſtood on a 
rock, like a neſt in the top of a tree: at the foot 
of this rock appeared the . cavern, which timorous 
mortals durſt not approach. The ſhepherds carefully 
turned away their flocks: the ſulphureous . ſteam 
from the Stygian lake, that aroſe perpetually through 
this opening, infected the air. Around it grew 
neither graſs nor flowers; never were felt the gentle 
zephyrs; never were ſeen the opening beauties of 
ſpring, or the rich fruits of autumn. The ground 
[= was parched and blaſted ; the only vegetables ſeen 
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t were ſome leafleſs ſhrubs, and melancholy cypreſſes. 
(- Far, even all around, Ceres refuſed her golden har 
A veſts to the huſbandmen. Bacchus ſeemed to promiſe 
n his delicious fruit in vain; the grapes, inſtead of 
n ripening, ſhrivelled. The weeping Naiads poured 
n- no tranſparent ſtream; their waters were ever bitter 
to and muddy. Never did the birds ſing in this forlorn 
e, country, over- run with briars and thorns; nor could 
en they find a grove for their retreat : to fing their 


* amorous lays they fought a happier chme. No- 
ls thing here was heard but the croaking of ravens, 
ng and the diſmal hooting of owls. The very graſs 
all was bitter ; the. flocks that fed on 1t never felt thar 
of pleaſing ſenſation which renders them lively. The 
on bull avoided the heifer ; the dejected ſwain forgot the 
vill flute or oaten pipe. From time to time iſſued from 
the this cavern a black thick ſmoke, producing a kind of 
night in mid day. The neighbouring pcople then 

re- 
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redoubled their ſacrifices to pacify the infernal dei. 
ties: but often men in the flower of their age, or in 
their tendereſt years, were the only victims which 
thoſe cruel divinities took pleaſure in facrificing 
by a fatal contagion. Here TzLEMACHus reſolved 
to ſeek a paſſage to the gloomy realm of Puro. 
MiNERvA, who continually watched over him, and 
covered him with her ægis, had pre-diſpoſed PLuro 
an his favour : even JouyITER, at the requeſt of Mi- 
NERVA, had ordered MERCURX, who daily deſcends 


into the infernal regions to deliver to CHARON a cer- 


tain number of ghoſts, to tell the monarch of the 


dead, that he ſhould admit the ſon of UL xssEs into 
his dominions. | 

* TELEMAcnvs withdrew from the camp by night; 
walking by moon-light, he invoked that powerful 
divinity, who in heaven is the brigheſt luminary of 
night, on earth the chaſte Diana, in hell the terrible 
Hecate. That goddeſs was propitious to his pray- 


ers, becauſe his heart was pure, and becauſe he was 


actuated by the filial duty which a ſon owes his 
father, Scarce had he approached the entrance of 
the cavern ere he heard the ſubterranean empire 
groan ; earth ſhook under him ; heaven ſeemed 
armed in lightning, and flames darted at the earth. 
The young ſon of ULyssEs felt his heart palpitate, 
his whole body was covered with a cold ſweat ; yet his 
courage ſupported him : he lifted his hands and eyes 
to heaven, and exclaimed ; Great gods! I thank- 
fully accept theſe preſages, which I hope are happy; 
complete your work.” This faid, he quickened his 
pace, and advanced boldly. The thick ſmoke, that 
rendered fatal to all animals the entrance of the 
cavern, immediately diſperſed ; and the poiſonous 
ſmell ceaſed a little while. TzLEMAcavs entered 
alone; what other mortal had dared to follow 
him? Two Cretans, to whom he had communi- 
cated his deſign, and who had accompanied him to 
a certain diſtance from the cavern, remained in a 

temple 
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temple a good way off, trembling, and half dead, 

putting up vows, hopeleſs of ſeeing TELEMA HUS 
again. The ſon of ULYssEs in the mean time, ſword 
in hand, deſcended into theſe hotrid ſhades: ſoon he 
perceives a dull, feeble glimmering, like what ap- 
pears on earth during night; he obſerves a multitude 
of flitting ghoſts hovering about him; theſe he diſ- 
perſes with his ſword : then he deſcries the melan- 
choly banks of the marſhy lake, whoſe thick 'heavy 
waters ſlumber in ſluggiſh eddies. On the bank he 
found an infinite crowd of Thades of thoſe unburied, 
ho in vain preſented. themſelves to the pitileſs Cx a- 
RON. That god, whoſe eternal old age is ever churhſh 
and moroſe but vigorous, threatened them, and drove 
them away, but admitted the young Greek into his 
boat. On ſtepping into it, TELEMACHUS hearing the 
groans of a ſhade utterly inconſolable, thus addreſſed 
it; * Whenee ariſes your grief? Who was you 
upon earth?“ „ I was,” rephed the ſhade, *©Na- 
BOPHARZAN, king of proud Babylon: all nations 
of the Eaſt trembled at the very mention of my 
name ; I made the Babylonians pay me divine wor- 
ſhip, in a temple of marble, where I was repreſented 
by a ſtatue of gold, before which they burned day 
and night the moſt coſtly perfumes of Æthiopia: 
never durſt any preſume to contradict me, without 

unmediate puniſhment. Every day were new plea- 
ſures invented, to render my life more delightful ; 
| was {till young and robuſt : Alas! what pleaſures 
might I not ſtill have enjoyed on the throne | but a 
woman, of whom I was enamoured, though ſhe loved 
not me, has made me thoroughly ſenſible I was no 
god; ſhe poiſoned me---I am now nothing: yeſter- 
day my aſhes were depoſited with pomp in a golden 
urn, amid great lamentation, and tearing of hair; 
nay, they even made a ſhew of throwing themſelves 
into the flames of my funeral pile to die with me; 
they ſtill go to howl and cry at the foot of a ſuperb 
monument wherein they have depoſited my alhes, 
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Yet nobody regrets me : even in my own family, my 
memory is execrated ; and here below I ſuffer moſt 
horrible inſults.” | 
TELEMACHUS, ſympathizing with his ſufferings, 
queſtioned him thus: Was you really happy dur- 
ing your reign ? Did you experience that ſweet tran. 
quillity, without which the heart 1s always uneaſy and 


diflatisfied in the midft of mirth and pleaſure ?” 


«© No,” replied the Babylonian ; “] do not even un- 
derſtand what you mean. The ſages extol that tran- 
quillity as the only good; but, as for me, I never 
felt it: my heart was perpetually agitated by new de- 
fires, by hope and by fear. I endeavoured. to ſtupify 
myſelf in tumults of paſſionate diſſipation; and 
aſſiduouſſy promoted, to perpetuate if poſſible, this 
intoxication ; the leaft interval of ſedate reaſon had 
been too painful. Such was the tranquillity I en- 
joyed; all other appeared to me a fable, a dream; fuch 
was the happineſs I regret.” So ſaying, the Babylonian 
wept, like a mean ſpirited prince, debauched by pro- 
ſperity ; and unaccuſtomed to ſupport adverſity with 
fortitude. He had about him ſeveral ſlaves, ſlain to 
honour his funeral; Mercury configned them to 
CHARON, with their king, and gave them abſolute 
power over him, whoſe ſlave they had been upon 
earth. The ghoſts of the ſlaves no longer feared that 
of NABOPHARZAN, but held it in chains, and 1n- 
ſulted it with moſt cruel indigfities. Were we 
not men as well as you?“ faid one of them: How 
could you be ſo irrational to fancy yourſelf a god; 
could you forget that you. was of the common race of 
men?“ Another inſolently told him: 4 You was right 
to decline paſſing for a man; for you really was a 
monſter, void of humanity.” Another exclaimed : 
„Well, where are now your flatterers ? Unhappy 
wretch ! nothing have you now to give; nor can 
you do any harm: here you are, become the ſlave 
of your flaves. The gods are flow in enforcing juſ- 
tice, but they never fail at laſt.” At theſe harſh 
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words, NABOPHARZAN threw himſelf on his face to 
the ground, tearing his hair in a tranſport of rage and 
deſpair. But CHARON faid to the ſlaves : © Pull him 
by the chain, lift him up in ſpite of his efforts : he 
ſhall not even have the conſolation of concealing his 
ſhame-; all the ghoſts of Styx muſt be witneſſes of it; 
to juſtify the gods for having ſuffered this impious 
man to reign ſo long upon earth. This, O Babylo- 
nian, is but the beginning of your woe; prepare for 
the ſentence of the inflexible Mi xos, judge of the 
dead.” While the terrible CHaron ſpoke thus, the 
boat reached the ſhore of the empire of Pr uro. All 
the ghoſts came flocking to ſee the living man, that 
appeared in the boat among the dead ; but the mo- 
ment TELEM AcHvs ſer foot on land, they vaniſhed, 
like the ſhades of night at the firſt beam of day. 
CHARON, with a forehead leſs wrinkled, and eyes 
leſs fierce than ordinary, ſaid to the young Greek: 
Mortal, beloved, by the gods ! Since thou art 
permitted to enter the realm of night, inacceſſible 
to others while alive, proceed directly whither deſ- 
tiny calls thee ; by that gloomy path advance to the 
palace of PLUTo, whom thou wilt find on his throne ; 
he will ſuffer thee to viſit thoſe places, with whoſe 
kecrets Jam forbidden to acquaint thee.” TELE. 
MACHUS immediately adyanced with eager ſteps ; he 
beheld, fluttering all around him, ghoſts more nu- 
merous than the ſands on the ſea-ſhore : the agitation 
of this infinite multitude, together with the profound 
hlence of thoſe vaſt dreary" regions, ſtruck him with 
ſupernatural horror. His hau ſtood on end as he 
approached the black abode of unpitying PLvTo ; 
his knees trembled under him; his voice failed, 
hardly could he pronounce theſe words to the god: 
* You ſee, O tremendous deity, the ſon of the un- 
happy ULysszs; I come to enquire of you, if my 
father is deſcended to your empire, or if he till 
wanders on earth?“ PLUTo was ſeated on a throne of 
ebony, his countenance pale and ſtern, his eyes hollow 
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and ſparkling, his forehead furrowed and frowning; 
the ſight of a living man was hateful to him, as light 
offends the eyes of animals accuſtomed to quit their 
retreats but at night, By his fide {fat PRoskRIxE, 
who alone attracted his looks, and ſeemed a little to 
ſoften his heart: ſhe poſſeſſed unfading charms; but 
blended with her divine graces, ſomething of the au- 
ſterity and cruelty of her huſband. At the foot of the 
throne was pale deyouring Death, whetting inceflantly 
its keen conſuming ſcythe ; about it flew black Care, 
cruel Jealouſy, Revenge, all dropping with blood, and 
covered with wounds; unjuſt Hatred, and Avarice 
preying on itſelf ; Deſpair, that tears itſelf with its 
own hands; mad Ambition, that overturns all; Tres. 
chery, that thirſts for blood, and cannot enjoy the 
miſchiefs it has done ; Envy, which ſcatters its mortal 
poiſon all around, tranſported with rage at its inability 
to injure ; Impiety, which digs for itſelf a bottom- 
leſs pit, into which it plunges without hope; hide- 
OUS e ; phantoms, which repreſent the dead to 
terrify the living; frightful dreams; watchings equally 
cruel. All theſe horrid images ſurrounded grim Pr uro, 
and {warmed throughout his palace. With a hollow 
voice, which echoed through the depths of Erebus, 
he thus replied to TELEMAchus: © Young mortal, 
deſtiny hath impelled thee to violate this ſacred aſylum 
of the dead; fulfil thy towering fate: I ſhall not tell 
. thee where is thy father; it is enough thou art free 
to ſeek him: as he was on earth a king, thou haſt but 
to traverſe, on one hand, that part of gloomy Tartarus 
where wicked kings are — ; and on the other, 
the Elyſian fields where virtuous manarchs are re- 
warded : but thou canſt not go hence to the Ely- 
ſian fields without paſſing through Tartarus : thither 
haſte, and quickly quit my empire.” That inſtant 
TELEMAcnvs ſeemed to fly through thoſe vaſt empty 
ſpaces, ſa impatient was he to know if he ſhould 
find his father, and to quit the horrible preſence of 
that tyrant, who terrifies both the dead and the liv- 
ing. 
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ing. Shortly he perceiyed, near him, gloomy Tar- 
tarus; Whence iſſued a thick black ſmoke, whoſe 
poiſonous ſtench would be mortal, was it to over- 
ſpread the abodes of the living. This ſmoke con- 
cealed a river of fire, and whirlpools of flame, whoſe 
roaring was hike that of the moſt impetuous torrents, 
when they ruſh from the ſummits of the higheſt rocks 
into the deep abyſs below, fo that nothing could be 
heard diſtinctly in theſe diſmal regions, 
TELEMACHUS, ſecretly animated by Mrvenva, 
fearleſs entered the gulph. Here he obſerved a 
number of men, who had occupied the loweſt lens 
of life, and were puniſhed for having ſought wealth 
by fraud, treachery, and cruelty. He ſaw alſo many 
impious hypocrites, who pretending to love religion, 
had uſed it as a ſpecious pretext to gratify their ambi- 
tion, and to impoſe on credulous perſons: theſe, who 
had abuſed virtue itſelf, though the nobleſt gift of 
the gods, were puniſhed as the moſt abandoned of 
all men. Children who had deſtroyed fathers and 
mothers, wives who had imbrued their hands in the 
blood of their huſbands, traitors who had betrayed 
their country and violated every oath, ſuffered tor- 
tures leſs than thoſe of hypocrites. So the three in- 
fernal judges had determined ; and this was their rea- 
lon: Hypocrites, not fatisfied with being wicked as 
other bad men, muſt needs paſs for good, and by 
their fictitious virtue cauſe men to miſtruſt what is 
genuine. The gods, whom they mocked, and whom 
they rendered contemptible in the eyes of men, with 
pleaſure employ their whole power to ayenge the in- 
ſult. Near theſe appeared other men, whom the vulgar 
ſuppoſe not very guilty, but whom divine vengeance 
purſues without mercy ; theſe are the ungrateful; 
liars; flatterers, who extolled vice; malignant cen- 
lors, who endeavoured to tarniſh the pureſt virtue : 
inally, thoſe who raſhly judged of things without 
being thoroughly apprized of them, and thereby hurt 
the reputation of the innocent. Of all n 
r | 
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that which regards the gods was puniſhed as the black. 
eſt. What,” ſaid Mixos, „ ſhall he be accounted 
a monſter who fails in acknowledgments to parent or 
friend, from whom ſome affiſtance has been received, 
and yet glories in being ungrateful to the gods, from 
whom he derives life, and all the advantages attend- 
ing it? Is not exiſtence more owing to them than to 
father and mother ? The more crimes are excuſed 
and unpuniſhed on earth, the more inevitable and 
unplacable is the yengeance that awaits them in the 
regions below.” ; 

TELEMACHVUS ſeeing the three judges fitting, and 
paſſing ſentence of condemnation on a man, ventur- 
ed to aſk them what his crimes were: immediately 
the convict took up the queſtion, and exclaimed : 
I never did any thing amiſs ; it was my delight to 
do good; I was magnificent, liberal, juſt, compaſ- 
fionate ; what can be laid to my charge?“ To this 
Mixos made anſwer : © We charge you not with 
any thing in regard to men ; but was not you more 
indebted to the gods than to men ? What then 1s that 
juſtice of which you boaſt ? You haye failed in no 
duty towards men ; but men are nothing, You have 
been virtuous ; but you have placed all your virtue 
to your own account, and not to the gods, whoſe gift 
it was; for you reſolved to enjoy the fruit of your 

own virtue, and to include all in yourſelf ; ſelf was 
pour divinity :: but the gods who made all things, 
and all things for themſelves, will not part with their 
rights: you forgot them, they will now forget you; 
they leave you to yourſelf, as you would be your 


own, not theirs. Find now, if you can, your con- 


ſolation in your own heart; you are now for ever ſe- 
parated from men, whom you ſtudied to delight; you 
are now alone, with your idol ſelf. Know, there 13 


no true virtue, without love and reverence for the 


gods, to whom all is due. Your falſe virtue, which 
long dazzled the eyes of men, eaſily deceived, will 


now be confounded, Men judging of vices and vir- 
tues 
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tues only by what ſuits or what oppoſes them, are 
blind both to good and evil. Here divine light re- 
verſes all their ſuperficial judgments, often condemn- 
ing what they admired, and juſtifying what they 
condemned.” At theſe words, the philoſopher, ſtruck 
as with a thunder-bolt, was to himſelf inſupportable : 
the complacency with which he formerly contemplated 
his own moderation, his fortitude, his generous in- 
clinations, changed to deſpair ; the view of his own 
heart, at emnity with the gods, became his puniſh- 
ment. He ſees himſelf, and cannot avoid ſeeing his 
himſelf ;* he ſees the futility of human judgment, 
whoſe applauſe he ſought in all his actions. A total 
7 revolution takes place within him, as if his heart was 
: turned upſide down; he finds himſelf no longer the 
0 lame ; every ſupport fails in his heart. His conſcience, 
- whoſe teſtimony had been fo ſoothing, rifes up againſt 
q him, and bitterly reproaches him with the bewildering 
h lluſion of all his virtues, which had not the honour 
e of the gods for their motive and end. He is con- 
founded, diſtracted, overwhelmed with ſhame, remorſe, 


0 and deſpair. He was not tormented by the Furies, 
ve becauſe they thought it enough to deliver him over 
16 b himſelf, and that his own heart would amply 
ift wenge the deſpiſed gods. Unable to hide himſelf 
ur from his own conſcience, yet, to hide himfelf from the 
as Wl it of the dead, he ſeeks the moiſt gloomy places; 
JS, he ſeeks darkneſs, but cannot find it; intruding light 
err WO iccompanies him every where; the piercing rays 

u; ruck, pervading his moſt ſecret haunts, puniſh him 
ur ber his former negle& of truth. Whatever he loved 


becomes hateful to him, as being the occaſion of his 
endleſs ſufferings. He fays to himſelf: « O fool! 
tou neither kneweſt the gods, nor mankind, nor 

layſelf ! No, I knew nothing, ſince I never loved the 
the W ly true good; my every ſtep was wandering ; my 
ic widom was but folly ; my virtue but a blind and 
vill mpious pride: I was my own idol.” | 

vir At length TELEMAcHs perceived the kings con- 


ues — demned 
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demned for having abuſed their power: on one hand, 
an avenging Fury preſented to them a mirror, that 
reflected their vices in all their deformity. There, 
in ſpite of themſelves, they beheld their exceffive 
vanity, greedy of the moſt ridiculous flattery ; their 
obduracy toward mankind; whoſe happinefs it was 
their duty to promote; their infenſibility to virtue; 
their dread of hearing truth; their partiality to worth. 
leſs men and flatterers; their diſſipation, ſloth, and in- 
dolence; their miſplaced diſtruſt ; their oſtentation; 
their boundleſs magnificence, maintained by the ruin 
of their people; their ambition of purchaſing a little 
vain glory by the blood of their ſubjects: in fine, theit 
cruelty in ſeeking daily new pleaſures, amid the tears 
and diſtreſſes of ſo many wretches. In this mirror 
they inceſſantly beheld themſelves, and found them- 
ſelves more- horrid monſters than the Chimera van- 
quiſhed by Bellerophon ; the Hydra of Lerna, de- 
ſtroyed by Hercules; or Cerberus himſelf, though 
from his three wide-extended months he vomits a 
black venom, enough to poiſon the whole race of mor- 
tals on the earth. At the fame time, a ſecond Fury, 
on the other ſide, infultingly repeated to them all the 
praiſes which their flatterers had beſtowed on them 
during life ; preſenting alſo another mirror, wherein 
k cM themſelves as repreſented by adulation: the 
contraſt of theſe two mirrors was the puniſhment of 
their vanity. It was remarked that the moſt worthlels 
of theſe kings were thoſe, who had received the moſt 
extravagant praiſes while alive; becauſe the wicked, 
more dreaded than the good, ſhameleſsly require the 
baſeſt flatteries from the poets and orators of thei! 
time. Their groans were heard amid theſe diſmal de 
ſhades, where they could ſee only mortifying inful 
and derifions: all around them diſguſts, oppoſes 0 
confounds them. Whereas, on earth, they fportec by 
with the lives of men, and pretended that all were de 
made for their pleaſure ; in Tartarus they are aban 
doned to all the caprices of certain ſlaves, who male 
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them feel in their turn the ſevereſt ſervitude 4 they 
d; Wl obey in anguiſh; deprived of every hope that their 
at condition ; ſhould become leſs inſupportable. Under 
re, Wl the ſtripes of theſe flaves, now become their mercileſs 
ve Wl tyrants, they reſemble an anvil beaten by the ham- 
it mers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges them to 
as Wl work in the flaming furnaces of mount tna. 
e; There TfzLEMAcavs perceived pale, hideous, me- 
h. lancholy viſages ; a black melancholy that corrodes 
in- che criminals; they abhor themſelves, yet can no 
n; more diſpel that horror than diveſt themſelves of their 
in very nature. They need no other puniſhment of their 
tle miſdeeds, than the miſdeeds themſelves, which they 
eir Wl ſee inceſſantly in all their enormity, and which pre- 
ars Wl fent themſelves to them, and purſue them like hi- 
ror deous ſpectres. To avoid theſe, they ſolicit a death 
m- more powerful than that which ſeparated them from 
an- their bodies; in their deſpair, they implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſuch a death as might extinguiſh every 
thought and every perception. For concealment from 
the avenging light of truth, that ſtill perſecutes them, 
they deſire the abyſs to ſwallow them; but they are 
doomed to a ſlow vengeance, drop by drop falling on 
them, and inexhauſtible. That truth which they feared. 
to ſee, becomes their puniſhment : they ſee it; their 
hight is conſtantly occupied in beholding it tifing 
wainſt them; the ſight of it enrages, diſtracts, con- 
ftounds them. Like lightning, without deſtroying any 
thing outwardly, it penetrates to the inmoſt bowels. 
As metal in a flaming furnace, the ſoul is, as it were, 
melted by this avenging fire; which, though it de- 
ſtroys the conſiſtence, yet conſumes not the ſubſtance; 
diſſolves the very firſt principles of life, yet without 
death. Torn from themſelves, they can find neither 
ſupport nor repoſe for a ſingle inſtant ; ſeeming to 
live only as actuated by rage againſt themſelves, and 
by the extinction of hope which drives them to 


deſpair, . 
Among theſe objects, which made his hair ſtan 


. 
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dn end; TELEWMActvs perceived divers aflcient kings : 


of Lydia, puniſhed, becauſe, inſtsad of laboufing for 


the welfafe of their people, which is the 9 fable 
duty of ſovereigns, they adopted the pleaſüfes bf a 


ſoft effeminate life. Theſe monarchs were chtinüally 
reproaching each other with their Þlindnels.- One 
faid to another, who had been his fon : “ Did not I 
often charge you in my old age, and before my 
death, to repair the evils my negligence had occa- 
fioned ?” © Ah; wretched Rüber repfied the ſon, 
« it, is you who ruined me; your example taught 
me pride, oſtentation, voluptuouſnefs, and inhuma- 
nity. By ſeeing you reign in ſuch effeminacy, and 
with ſo many baſe flatterers about you, I accuftomed 
myſelf to love pleaſure and adulation. I thought 
other men were, in reſpe& of kings, what horſes and 
beaſts of burthen are in reſpect of men; that is to 
fay, animals not conſidered beyond their fervices ot 
convenience. This I believed; from you 1 learned to 
Believe it ; and now I ſuffer theſe pains for having fol- 
lowed your example.” To theſe reproaches they ad- 
ded the moſt dreadful imprecations, and feemed tranſ- 
ported with rage to tear one another in pieces. About 
theſe kings alſo flitted, like owls in the night, cruel 
jealouſies, vain alarms, and diſtruſts, which avenge 
the people on the hard-heartedneſs of their Kings; in- 
ſatiable avarice; falſe glory, always tyrannical; and 
baſe floth, which doubles every evil witflout ever 
yielding ſolid pleaſures. Of theſe kings, too, divers 
were ſeverely puniſhed, not for the ill they had done, 
but for omitting the good they fhoutd have done. 
All the crimes occaſioned by negligently executing or 
not enforcing the law, were imputed to the kings, 
who reign only that the laws may reign by their mi- 
niſtry. To them alſo were impured all rhe diſorders 
ariſing from pomp and luxury, and other exceſſes 
which reduce men to deſperation, and prompt them 
by breaking the laws to acquire wealth. But thoſe 
kings eſpecially were puniſhed with rigour, who, in- 
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ſtead of being good and watchful ſhepherds to their 
flocks, thought of nothing but fleecing them, like 
ravenous wolves. 

But what amazed TELEMAchus moſt, was to ſee, 
in this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery, a great number 
of kings, who, though accounted tolerably good 
when on earth, had been condemned to the pains of 


Tartarus, for having ſuffered themſelves to be go- 


verned by artful wicked men. Theſe were puniſhed 
for the miſchiefs committed under the ſanction of 


their authority. The greater part of theſe kings had 


been neither good nor bad; ſuch had been their 
imbecility; they never had dern afraid of not know- 


ing the truth; they never had poſſeſſed any reliſh 


is virtue, ar eltee med it their Pleglana't to 0 good. {7 


3 
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ARGUMENT OF THE NINETEENTH BOOK 


TELEMACHUS enters the Elf an felds, de be 
is known by Axcg$1us his grandfather, who aſſure 
bim that bis father ULYSSES ig ill alive; that be 

will fee him again in Ithaca, and reign 45 after 
him. ARCES1us gives bim an account of the bap- 

. pineſs which the ſouls of the juſt enjoy, eſpecially of 
good kings, who during their lives bave ſerved th: 

gods, and ſtudied to promote the welfare of their people 
He lets bim know that the heroes who excelled on 
in the art of war, are ſeparated from the others, and 
leſs bappy. He then takes ſome pains to inſtruct TE. 
LEMACHUS, who immediately after ſets out, and makes 
the be of bis way for the m of the allies. 
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HEN Feremacayvs quitted theſe diſmal 
YY abodes, he found himfelf relieved, as if a 
mountain had been taken off his breaſt: by ſuch 
relief he learned the mifery of thoſe confined to 
them, without hope of eyer eſcaping ; he was ter- 
ified to ſee how much more rigorouſly kings were 
puniſhed than other criminals. * What!“ ſaid he, ſo 
many duties, ſo many dangers, ſo many ſnares ; ſo 


many difficulties to diſcover truth, and to guard 
againſt others, as well as one's ſelf ! and, laſtly, 
ſuch horrible woes in the regions below, after havi 

been ſo envied, haraſſed, and plagued in a ſhort 
life! How mad is he who defires to be king! 
Happy he who is fatisfied with a quiet private life, 
wherein virtue is leſs difficult!“ Theſe reflections 
filled him with internal diſquiet. He ſhuddered, and 


òvas ſeized with a conſternation, by which he felt 


ſomething of the deſpair of thoſe wretches he had 
juſt conſidered but, in proportion as he quitted that 
melancholy abode of darkneſs, horror, and deſpair, 
his ſpirits began gradually to revive; he breathed 
more freely; and had a diſtant glimpſe of that 
pure, mild ſplendor that enlightens the retreat of 
heroes. Here was the reſidence of all thoſe good 
kings who had ruled mankind ; apart from the reſt 
of the righteous. As in Tartarus wicked princes ſuf- 
tered puniſhment infinitely more rigorous than that 
of other bad men in private life, 5 ood kings en- 
Joyed in the Elyſian Fields a n infinitely ſu- 
perior to that of other men who had loved and prac- 
tiſed virtue. TELEMACHUs advancing toward theſe 
kings, found them repoſing in fragrant bowers, on 

ds of turf, ever verdant, ever flowery. A thouſand 
pure ſtreamlets watered theſe charming meads, pro- 


ducing 
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ducing delicious coolneſs; an infinite number of 
birds warbled their ſweet notes in the re- echoi 
roves. Together were ſeen the flowers of ſpring freſh- 
lowing beneath the feet, with the. richeſt fruits of 
autumn hanging from the trees. Here was never 
felt the dqg-Rtar's heat; never here dyrſt che bleak 
north preſume to blow, producing winter's rigour. 
Neither blood-thirſty war, nor rancorous enyy, that 
bites with yenamed tooth (her breaſt and arms en- 
twined with vipers); nor jealouſies, nor diſtruſts, nor 
fear, nor vain defires, did eyer approach this bleſt abode 
of peace, Here day never ends; night, with its fable 
wings, is unknown: pure, ſerene, light diffuſes utfelf 
around the bodies of theſe juſt men, and encompaſle; 
them with its rays, as with a garment. This light re- 
ſembles not that gloomy gleam which enlightens the 
eyes of wretched mortals, and which is but darkneſs. 
It is rather celeſtial glory than light; penetrating with 
more ſubtlety the denſeſt bodies, than the rays of the 
ſun pervade the pureſt cryſtal; never A Ly on 
the contrary, ſtrengthening the eyes, and imparting 
unſpeakable ſerenity into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
ſoul. By this alone the bleſſed are nouriſhed: it 
enters or it quits their frame; penetrating and incor- 
porating with them, as food incorporates with a liv- 
ing body, They ſee it, they feel it, they breathe it; 
it furniſnes them an inexhauſtible ſource of peace and 
joy. In this abyſs of pleaſure are they immerſed, a 
fiſhes in the ſea ; they deſire nothing elſe ; they enjoy 


all, without poſſeſſing any thing; the ſweetneſs of this 


pure light gratifying every wiſh of their hearts. All 
their deſires are completely ſatisfied; and this com- 
plete ſatisfaction elevates them infinitely above all 
which is coveted by hungry, empty mortal man. All 
delights around them contribute nothing to them; 
| becauſe their complete felicity, which they , derive 
from within, precludes every wiſh for any viſible ex. 
gernal delights : they reſemble the gods, who, filled 
with nectar and ambroſia, deign not to taſte Hol 
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groſs viands that might be preſented as moſt exquiſite 
at the tables of mortals. Every woe flies afar from 
theſe peaceful manſions. Death, diſeaſe, poverty, 
grief, affliction, remorſe, fear, and even hope (often 
not leſs uneaſy than fear), diſcord, diſguſt, or cha- 
erin, have no admittance here. The lofty moun- 
tains of Thrace, whoſe tops, covered with ice and 
ſnow from the beginning of the world, cleave the 
clouds, while their foundations root in the centre of 
the earth, might ſooner be overrurned; than the Hearts 
of theſe juſt men be ruffled. They Pity, indeed, the 
miſery which overwhelms living men; but this pity is 
calm, gentle, in nothing abating their unalterable feli- 
city. Eternal youth, endleſs happineſs, a gloty alto- 
gether divine, appear on their countenances : bur 
their joy has nothing wanton or exceeding : It is 
calm, noble, majeſtic joy. They are tranſported with 
2 ſublime reliſh of truth and virtue: they are per- 
petually in equal ecſtaſy as a mother at the fight of 
her dear fon, whom ſhe believed to be dead: the mo- 
ther's rapture ſoon ſubſides, but theirs never; never 
abated a fingle inſtant, it is ever new. They feel the 
tranſport of intoxication, without its ſorrow and in- 
mity. They converſe together on what they ſee and 
what they enjoy ; contemning and deploring the 
enervating pleaſures, and trifling grandeurs, of their 
former ſtate. They review with pleaſure thoſe few 
melancholy years wherein they were obliged to com- 
bat againſt themſelves, and againſt a torrent of cor- 
5 5 men, to acquire goodneſs; they admire the aſ- 
ſtance of the gods, who led them, as it were by the 
hand, to virtue, amid ſo many dangers. Something 
nexpreſſibly divine flows perpetually through their 
hearts, like a ſtream of the divine nature itſelf united 
to theirs; they ſee, they tafte that they are happy, and 
feel that it will be everlaſting. They ſing the praiſes 
of the gods, with one voice, one heart, one ſentiment; 
a fimilar happineſs ebbs and flows, as it were, amon 

their united hearts. In this divine ecſtaſy, ages al 
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more rapidly than hours among men yet millions 
and millions of ages diminiſh nothing of their hap. 
pineſs, ever new, ever complete: They reign alto- 


gether, not on thrones that human hands may over. 


turn, but by internal immutable energy; for now 
they require no borrowed power derived from wretched 
mortals, to render themſelves formidable; they now 
wear not thoſe inſignificant diadems, whoſe luftre 
conceals ſo many fears and carking cares. The gods 
themſelves, with their own hands, have crowned them 
with unfading crowns. 5 
TELEMACHVUs, who ſought his father, and who had 
hoped to find him in theſe delightful retreats, was 
ſeized with ſuch longing for this peace and felicity, 
that he wiſhed here to meet ULYssEs, and was 
roms at his own conſtraint of feturning to the 
ociety of men. Here,” ſaid he, is real life; 
our life 1s but death.” But what ſurpriſed him. was, 
to have ſeen ſo many kings ſuffering in Tartarus, 
and to ſee ſo few in the Elyſian Fields. Hence he 
perceived that few kings have fortitude and reſolution 
enough to reſtrain their own power, and to reject the 
flattery of ſo many ſycophants, continually exciting 
their paſſions. Thus are good kings very rare; and 
the generality of monarchs ſo bad, that the gods 
would be unjuſt, if, after ſuffering them to abuſe 
their power during life, they did not puniſh them 
after death. 
TELEMACHUS not finding his father among al 
theſe kings, hoped at leaſt to ſee the divine Laertes his 
grandfather, and carefully ſought him. While thus 
employed, though in vain, a venerable and very 
majeſtic old man advanced. His age did not re. 
ſemble that of old men on earth, by the weight of 
years bent to the ground: it appeared only that he 
had been old at his death: with the gravity of old 
age. were blended all the graces of youth; for, even 
in the moſt decrepit old men, the graces revive te 
moment they are introduced into the Elyſian F _ 
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This man advanced toward TELEMACHUS with eager 
{teps, and ſurveyed him with complacency, as a 
perſon very dear to him: while TELEMACHUs, not 
knowing him, was in ſuſpenſe, and diſcompoſed. I 


forgive thy not knowing me, my dear ſon,” ſaid 
the old man. I am Arczsivs, father of La- 


ertes. I ended my days a little before my grandſon 
ULYSSES. ſet out for the ſiege of Troy; then thou 


waſt a little infant in the arms of thy nurſe : even 


then I conceived great hopes of thee ; they were not 
delufive, fince I ſee thou art come down to the realm 
of Pl uro, in queſt of thy father; and that the gods 
protect thee in the attempt. O happy youth! beloved 
by the gods, who reſerve for thee. a glory equal to 
that of thy father! happy am I to ſee thee again! 
Look not any more for ULYSSES in this place; he is 
alive ; he is preſerved to reſtore our family in the iſle 
of Ithaca. Even Laertes ſtill enjoys the light, though 
bending under the load of years, waiting = his ſon's 
return to cloſe his eyes. Thus mortals paſs away 
like flowers, which blow in the morning, in the 
evening are faded, and trodden under foot. The ge- 
nerations of men glide away like the waves of a rapid 
tiver; nothing can delay time, which {ſweeps away 
with it what appears the moſt permanent. Thou 
thyſelf, my ſon, my dear ſon | who at preſent enjoy- 
eſt the vivacity and pleaſures of youth, remember 
that this fair period 1s but a flower, almoſt as ſoon 
withered as blown. Thou wilt find thyſelf change 
inſenſibly; the ſmiling graces, the delighting plea- 
lures, thy preſent companions, ſtrength, health, joy, 
will vaniſh like an agreeable dream ; nothing of them 
remaining but the ſad remembrance ; old age, feeble 
and unpleaſurable, will wrinkle thy forehead, bend thy 
body, weaken thy limbs, dry up the ſource of joy 
Within thy heart, diſguſt thee with the preſent, alarm 
thee for the future, render thee inſenſible to all, except 
to ſuffering. That time ſeems to thee diſtant, Alas 
my ſon, thou miſtakeſt; it advances ſwiftly, and is juſt 
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menſe, and requires an heroical courage and patience. 
Therefore, it is certain, thoſe who have reigned with 
virtuous ſincerity, enjoy here whatever the * 
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the gods can beſtow, to render their happineſs com- 

lete.” ES | 18 | 
_ While Azcesrvs ſpoke thus, his words penetrated 
deep, and were even engraved 1n the heart of TELE- 
MACHUS, as figures engraved in braſs by an ingenious 
artiſt, who deſigns them for the inſpection of the lateſt 
poſterity. They penetrated like a ſubtle flame into 
the, boſom of the youth: his heart glowed with ſen- 
ſation. Something divine ſeemed, as it were, to melt 
his very ſoul. A principle ſeated in the deepeſt re- 
ceſſes of his breaſt ſecretly conſumed him, whoſe 
impreſſion was ſo energetic, he could neither reſiſt, 
nor moderate, nor ſupport it. It was a lively, agree- 
able ſenſation ; blended with anguiſh, almoſt incon- 
fiſtent with life. But now TELEMACHus began to 
breathe more: freely, and to find great reſemblance in 
countenance between ARCEsIus and Laertes; he 
even "fancied he recollected confuſedly to have ſeen 
in his father ULYssEs, when he departed for the 
Trojan war, features reſembling thoſe he now, beheld. 
This recollection melted his heart; tears kindly joy- 
ful trickled down his cheeks. He would fain have 
embraced a perſon ſo dear to him ; and often he en- 
deavoured it in vain. The phantom ſhade eluded 
his embraces, as a deceitful dream ſhrinks' from the 
man who wiſhes to enjoy it. Sometimes with eager 
thirſt the dreamer purſues a fugitive ſtream; ſome- 
times his lips are in motion to form words, which 
his benumbed tongue .refuſes to pronounce ; or his 
hands with great exertion ſeize, but graſp nothing. 
Thus was IELEMAchus unable to gratify his ten- 
derneſs ; he ſaw ARcgsius, heard him, ſpoke to 
him, but could not touch him. At length he 
deſired to know who were thoſe perſonages around 
him. Thou ſeeſt, my ſon (replied the ſage), the 
men who were the ornament of their age, the glory 
and the happineſs of the human race; thou ſeeſt the 
few kings who were worthy to reign, who dif- 
charged with fidelity their offices, as gods on earth. 
932 . Thoſe 
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Thoſe others, who | reſide pretty near them, and ſe- 
parated only by a ſmall cloud, poſſeſs a glory much 


inferior. They are indeed heroes; but the recom- 


penſe of their valour and military expeditions may 
not be compared to that of wiſe, juſt, and beneficent 
kings. Among thoſe heroes behold Theſeus, whoſe 
countenance is ſomewhat melancholy. He hath felt 
the miſchiefs of credulity to an artful woman, and is 


{till grieved, that he ſhould have ſo cruelly and unjuſtly 


aſked of Neptune the death of his ſon Hippolytus. 


Happy, had. he not been ſo paſſionate and irritable | 


See there alſo Achilles, leaning on his lance, by reaſon 
of the wound he received in his heel from the effe- 
minate Paris, which coſt him his life. Had he been 
as wiſe, juſt, and moderate, as he was intrepid, the 
gods would have granted him a long reign ; but they 
pitied the Phtiots and Dolopians, whoſe king he 
would have been after Peleus, had he lived. They 
were not willing to ſubject ſuch a number of people 
to the mercy of a hot-headed man, more eaſily en- 
raged than the moſt ſtormy ſea. The fates ſhortened 
the thread of his days ; he was like a flower ſcarce 
blown, cut down by the plough-ſhare ere the day 
cloſed in which it ſprang up. The gods reſolved to 
uſe him, but only as torrents and tempeſts, to puniſh 
men for their crimes, employing Achilles to level the 
walls of Troy, to avenge the perjury of Laomedon, 
and the diſhonourable amours of Paris. When they 
had thus employed this inſtrument of their venge- 
ance, they were pacified ; and refuſed, though Theiss 
importuned them with tears, to leave the young hero 
longer upon earth, as his talents were calculated only 
to diſturb mankind, to overthrow cities and king- 
doms. Seeſt thou that other hero with a fierce coun- 
tenance ? It is Ajax, ſon of Telamon, and couſin of 
Achilles. Of his glory in battle thou certainly canſt 
not be ignorant. After the death of Achilles, be 
alleged that his right to his armour was excluſive: 


thy father would not allow his claim, and the Greeks 
RO, decided 


decided in favour of Uuvsszs: Ajax having 
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killed hirnſelf in — fury and indignation are 


ſtill painted on his face. Approach him not, my 
ſon; for he would think you wiſhed to inſult his 
misforrutie} when, i in fact, he is to be pitied. Do 
you not perceive that he is uneaſy at the ſight of us, 
that he haſtily retires into that gloomy grove, be- 


cauſe we are odious to him? On the other fide 


thou ſeeſt Hector, who would have been invincible, 


had not the ſon of Thetis been his cotem 


But there goes Agamemnon, who yet hears the marks 


of Clytemneſtra's perfidy. O my ſon! I ſhudder, 


when I think of the misfortunes of this family of the 
impious Tantalus : the diſcord between the two bro- 
thers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, plunged that family in 


bloodſhed and horror. Alas! how many crimes does 


one draw after it! Agamemnon, returned at the 


head of the Greeks from the ſiege of Troy, had 
no time to enjoy in peace the glory he had acquired: 
ſuch is the fate of moſt conquerors. All thoſe kings 
that thou ſeeſt were great warriors, but were far from 
being amiable and virtuous. Accordingly they have 
but the ſecond place in the Elyſian Fields.” —— 

<« 'Theſe- reigned with juſtice, loved their people, 
and were beloved by the gods: whereas Achilles and 


Agamemnon, full of quarrelling and fighting, ſtill re- 


tain their uneaſineſſes and natural defects. While thoſe 
idly regret the loſs of life, and lament that they are 
now but vain impotent ſhades ; theſe juſt kings, pu- 
nfied by the divine light that nouriſhes them, have 
nothing to wiſh to complete their happineſs. They 
regard with compaſſion the inquietudes of mortals : 
the moſt important affairs that agitate ambitious men, 
ſeem to them but childiſh amuſements : their hearts 
are replete - with the truth and the virtue they draw at 


the fountain-head. They cannot ſuffer from others, 


or from themſelves : no more wants, no more defires, 
no more fears; all is ended with them, except their 
Joy, which is endleſs. - Obſerve, my ſon, that ancient 

8 monarch 
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-monarch Inachus, who founded the kingdom of 
Argos. Obſerve his mild and majeſtic old age! The 


_ «+ flowers ſpring up at his foot- ſteps; his airy. tread re- 


ſembles the; flight of a bird. In his hand he holds an 
ivory harp; and in endleſs tranſport he chaunts the 
wonders of the gods. From his heart and lips iſſues 
an exquiſite perfume; the harmony of his lyre and 
voice would rayiſh gods and men. Thus is he re- 
warded for having loved the people, whom he aſſem- 
bled, within the precincts of his new- built walls, and 
for whom he enacted laws. On the other fide, 
among | theſe myrtles, you may ſee Cecrops the 
Egyptian, the firſt king of Athens, a city, — ar 
to. the goddeſs of wiſdom, and bearing her name. 
From Egypt, the ſource of Grecian letters and polity, 
Cecrops brought uſeful laws, civilized the barbarous 
inhabitants of the towns of Attica, and united them 
by the bands of ſociety. He was juſt, humane, com- 
paſſionate. He left his people in plenty, but his 
own family in mediocrity; not deſiring that his ſons 
ſhould reign after him, becauſe he thought others 
more deſerving. I muſt ſhew you alſo in that little 
valley Erycthon, who firſt introduced the uſe of ſilver 
money: his deſign was to facilitate commerce among 
the iſles of Greece; but he foreſaw the inconveniences 
accompanying this invention. Exert yourſelves,” 
faid he to all his people, in multiplying natural 
riches, which are the true riches ; cultiyate the lands, 
to procure plenty of corn, wine, oil, and fruits. Breed 
flocks innumerable, whoſe milk may nouriſh you, 
whoſe wool may clothe you ; hereby you will ſecure 
yourſelves againſt all apprehenſions of poverty. The 
more children you have, the richer you will be, pro- 
vided you make them induſtrious; for the earth 1 
inexhauſtible, and increaſes its fertility in proportion 
as the inhabitants increaſe who carefully cultivate it; 
liberally rewarding thoſe who labour, but cloſe and 
ſcanty to the negligent cultivators. Endeavour then 
| Chiefly to procure theſe true riches, which ſatisfy oe 
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real wants of men. As for ſilver money, no account 
ought to be made of it, but as neceſſary, either for 
carrying on unavoidable wars abroad, or for purchaſ- 
ing uſeful commodities wanting in your own coun- 
try: it were alſo deſirable that commerce in articles 
of luxury, vanity, and effeminacy, were laid afide.” 
The ſage Erycthon alſo often faid : I greatly fear, 
my children, that I have made you a fatal preſent, 
by introducing the invention of money. I foreſee that 
it will incite avarice, ambition, vanity ; that it will 
ſupport an infinity of pernicious arts, tending to 
relax and corrupt manners; that it will diſguſt you 
with that happy ſimplicity, in which all the ſecurity, 
all the tranquillity of life conſiſt ; that, in ſhort, it 
will make you deſpiſe agriculture, which is the baſis 
of human life, the ſource of all its true riches : but 
the gods are my witneſſes, that my heart was upright 
in ſhewing you this invention, which in itſelf is uſe- 
ful.“ Afterwards; when Erycthon found that money, 
as he had foreſeen, corrupted the people, he with- 
drew in grief to a ſavage mountain, where he lived 
in poverty and ſolitude to extreme old age, refufing to 
concern himſelf any more in the government of cities. 
Not long after him, the famous Triptolemus made 
his appearance in Greece, whom Ceres had taught 
the art of cultivating the lands, and covering them 
yearly with golden grain. Not that men were 1g- 
norant of corn before, and how to multiply it by 
lowing ; but their knowledge of agriculture was very 
imperfect. Triptolemus, ſent by Ceres, came with 
the plough in his hand, to offer the gifts of that god- 
dels to every people who ſhould have reſolution 
enough to overcome their natural ſloth, and apply 
themſelves vigorouſly to tillage. Triptolemus ſoon 
taught the Greeks to plough the ground, to fertilize 
it by proper culture; ſooh the active indefatigable 
teapers made all the yellow grain, that covered the 
fields, fall under the ſtrokes of their ſharp ſickles. 
Even thoſe fierce ſavages, that wandered ſcattered 

through 
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through the foreſts of Epirus and Etolia, feeding on 
acorns, became more civilized, and ſubmitted to 
laws, after they had learned to raiſe crops of corn, and 
to live on bread. Triptolemus made the Greeks 
ſenſible of the pleafure of acquiring riches by. perſonal 
labour, and of finding in their own fields, whatever 
was requiſite to render life eaſy and happy. The 
fimple and innocent plenty ariſing from agriculture 
made them reflect on the ſage counſels of Erycthon, 
and deſpiſe money and artificial wealth; a wealth 
only of imaginary value, tempting men to ſeek dan- 
gerous pleaſures, and diverting them from labour, 
wherein they would find every real good united to 
innocent manners and perfect liberty. They were 
then convinced, that a fertile, well-cultivated field is 
the real treaſure of a family wiſe enough to deſire to 
live frugally, as their forefathers had lived. Happy 
would the Greeks have been, had they ſtedfaſtly ad- 
hered to theſe maxims, ſo well calculated to render 
them powerful, free, happy, and worthy of being fo 
by their genuine virtue; but, alas! they begin to 
admire falſe riches, by little and little to neglect true 
wealth, and to fall off from that ſtriking fimplicity. 0 
my ſon ! thou wilt one day reign ; then remember to 
bring back your ſubjects to agriculture, to honour 
that occupation, to favour thoſe who engage in it, 
and not to ſuffer men to live idle, or to follow em- 
ployments that foſter luxury and laſſitude: thoſe two 
men, ſo wife on earth, are here greatly diſtinguiſhed 
by the gods. Their glory, you obſerve, as far ſur- 
paſſes that of Achilles, and other heroes, eminent only 
ior valour, as delightful ſpring excels hard-frozen 
winter, or as the light of the fun exceeds that of the 
moon in ſplendor.” 

While Axcks ius thus ſpoke, he perceived that TE- 
LEMACHUS kept his eyes fixed on a little wood of 
laurels, and a rivulet bordered with violets, roſes, lilies, 
and many other odoriferous flowers, whoſe vivid co- 
lours reſembled thoſe of Iris, when ſhe 2 from 

caven 
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| heaven to earth, to notify to ſome mortal the' will 
of the gods. It was the great king SEsoST RIS whom 
TELEMACHUS recognized in that delightful place; 
a thouſand times more majeſtic than ever he had ap- 
eared on the throne of Egypt. Mild rays of light 
, iſſued from his eyes, by which thoſe of TELEMAcnus 
2 were dazzled. He looked as if intoxicated with nec- 
tar, ſo highly above human comprehenſion had the 


N divine ſpirit enrapt him, in recompenſe of his vir- 
Z tues. TELEMAcnvs ſaid to ARCEs1Vs, © I there re- 
, cognize, O my father! that wiſe king of Egypt, 
X SESOSTRIS, whom I ſaw in that country not long 
* ago.” That is he,” replied ARcESsTus; “ his ex- 


ample ſhews you how liberal the gods are in reward- 
ing good kings: but thou muſt know, that all this 
felicity is nothing in compariſon of what was intended 
for him, had not too much proſperity made him for- 
get the rules of moderation and juſtice. A paſſionate 
deſire to humble the pride and inſolence of the 
Tyrians, prompted him to take their city. That con- 
queſt excited a deſire of others; he ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſeduced by the vain glory of conquerors, and 
ſubdued, or rather ravaged all Aſia. When returned 
to Egypt, he found his brothe: had uſurped his 
throne, and, by unjuſt adminiſtration, had violated 
the beſt laws of the country. Thus his great con- 
queſts ſerved only to diſtreſs his kingdom. But 
what was utterly inexcuſable in him, was being in- 
toxicated by his glory: he harneſſed to his chariot the 
moſt haughty of the vanquiſhed kings: afterwards he 
acknowledged his fault, and was aſhamed of this inhu- 
manity. Such was the fruit of his victories ; ſuch is 
the prejudice done by conquerors to themſelves, and 
to their dominions, by endeavouring to uſurp thoſe 
of their neighbours. This behaviour degraded a king, 
otherwiſe ſo juſt and beneficent ; this diminiſhed that 
glory, which the gods intended for him. 
Obſerve, my ſon, that other prince, whoſe wound 
appears ſo ſplendid. His name is Dioclides ; he was 
1 king 
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king of Caria, and devoted himſelf for his people in 
a battle; becauſe, in a war between the Carians and 
Lycians, the oracle had foretold, that the nation, 
whoſe king ſhould be killed, would be victorious, 
Look at that other: he 1s a wiſe legiſlator, who hay. 
ing given his people laws calculated to make them 
virtuous and happy, bound them by oath that they 
never would violate any of them during his abſence : 
then, to oblige the people, by this oath, to maintain 
for ever ſuch uſeful laws, he exiled himſelf, and died 
poor in a foreign land. That other is Euneſimus, king 
of the Pylians, one of the anceſtors of the ſage 
Neſtor. When a plague deſolated the country, and 
crowded with freſh ghoſts the banks of Acheron, 
he prayed the gods to appeaſe their wrath, ſub- 
ſtituting his death, inſtead of deſtroying ſo many 
thouſand innocent people. The gods heard him, 
and beſtowed on him here a true crown, of which 
all on earth are only empty ſhadows. That old 
man whom thou ſeeſt crowned with flowers, is the 
tamous Belus : he reigned in Egypt, and eſpouſed 
Anchinoe, daughter of the god Nilus, who con- 
ceals his ſource, and enriches the country he waters 
by his inundations. He had two ſons, Danaus, whoſe 
{tory thou knoweſt, and Egyptus, from whom that 
fertile country took its name. Belus thought himſelf 
richer by the plenty he procured his people, and the 
love his ſubjects bore him, than by all the taxes he 
could have impoſed. Theſe men, my ſon, whom 
thou ſuppoſeſt dead, live; that life which mankind 
miſerably drag out on earth, is real death; the 
words are only chinged. May the gods be pleaſed 
to render thee ſufficiently virtuous to merit this happy 
life, which nothing can end or diſcompoſe. Haſten, 
it is time to ſeek thy father. Alas ! what blood wilt 
thou ſee ſpilt before thou ſhalt find him! What glory 
awaits thee in the plains of Heſperia! Remember che 
counſels of the ſage MENTOR. If thou followeſt 
them, thy name "ſhall be famous in all ages and 
among nations.“ | He 
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He faid ; and immediately led TELEMACHvs to- 
ward the ivory gate, by which is an outlet from the 
gloomy realm of PLuto. TELEMAcHvs, at part- 
ing, ſhed tears, though he could not embrace ARr- 
CESIUS; then, quitting the dreary ſpot, he haſtily 
returned to the camp of the allies in the war, rejoin- 
ing the two young Cretans, who had accompanied 
him to the. neighbourhood of the cavern, and who 
never expected to ſee him again, „ 
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ARGUMENT OF THE TWENTIETH BOOK. 
IN an aſſembly of the chiefs, TELEMAcHUs wins 


their aſſent to his advice againſt ſurpriſing Veniſium, 


. which had been put into the hands of the Luc1igis 


in truſt, with the conſent of bcth the parties, conc nel. 
He diſplays his wiſdom upon occaſion of two dejer ter; 
being apprebended, one of whom, named Ac AN 1 vs, 
had undertaken poiſon him. The other, named Dis- 
SCORUS, offered to bring the head of ADRAS1US 7 
the allies. In the battle that was fought ſoon dier 
TELEMACHUus deals death around him wherever he 
turned in queſt of ADRASTUS; and that king, in dl. 
ing for him, meets with, and kills Pi>1sTRATCs, be 
ſon of NESTOR. Immediately after PHILOCTE 115 
comes up, and, when he was juſt going to diſpatch 
ADRAS1US is wounded himſelf, and ubiiged to re ie 
from the field. TELEMACnvus Haſtens to the rel'ef 
of his friends, who were in great diſtreſs engages 
ADRASTUS, who was making @ dreadful havoc among 
them, and having vanquiſhed him, grants him his lift 
on certain conditions. But ADRASTUs, on his gel- 
ting up, endeavouring io ſurpriſe TE LEMACHUs, #t 


 Jenzes him a ſecond time, and puts bim to death. 
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THE TWENTIETH BOOK. 


EANWHILE the chiefs of the allied army held 
a council, to deliberate on the neceſſity of ſeiz- 
ing Venuſium, a ſtrong city, which Ap RASTsͤ had 
formerly wreſted from the Peucetes of Apulia, his 
neighbours, who, deſirous of redreſs for this invaſion, 
had joined the confederacy. - AbRASHus, to pacify 
them, had entruſted this city to the Lucanians; but 
had corrupted by his money both the Lucanian gar- 
riſon and commander; ſo that Venuſium was actually 
rather under his orders than thoſe of the Lucanians; 
and the Apulians, who had conſented to a Lucanian 
garriſon, had been deceived in the negociation. A 
citizen of Venuſiun, named Demophantes, had Ne. 
cretly offered the allies, to deliver them one of the 
city gates in the night. This offer was the more 
conſiderable, as AbRASHus had depoſited his whole 
magazine of warlike ſtores and proviſions in a caſtle 
near Venuſium, which was not tenable, had the city 
been taken. PulLocrETES and NtsToR had al- 
ready given their opinion, to ſecure this happy op- 
portunity : all the chiefs, influenced by their autho- 
rity, and dazzled by the advantages of ſo eaſy an en- 
terprize, applauded their advice: but TELEMACHUs, | 
at his return, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to divert 
them from this purpoſe. © I am well aware,“ ſaid 
he, © that if ever man deſerved to be ſurpriſed and 
deceived, it is ADRASTUs, who has ſo often deceived 
all the world. I own likewiſe, that ſurpriſing Venu- 
lum will only be taking poſſeſſion of a city that is 
your own, fince it belongs to the Apulians, who are 
a nation of this league. I admit that you may do it 
with the greater appearance of reaſon and juſtice, as 
ADRASTUs, by whom it was committed to a garriſon 
and officers, has corrupted them, that he may "__ it 
when 
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when he pleaſes. Laſtly, I underſtand, as much a: 
you, that, ſhould you take Venuſium, you would 
the next day be maſters of the caſtle, wherein Ap as. 
Tus has depoſited all his warlike ſtores; and thus 
you might end this formidable war in two days. But 
were it not better to periſh than to conquer by ſuch 
methods? Muſt we repel fraud by fraud? Shall it be 
ſaid, that ſo many kings united to puniſh the im- 
pious Ap RAST Us for treachery, yet practiſed trea- 
chery themſelves? If we may lawfully imitate ApRAs- 
rus, he is not guilty, and we are wrong in endea- 
vouring to puniſh him. What! has all Heſperia, 
ſupported by ſo many Greek colonies, and heroes re- 
turned from the ſiege of Troy, no other arms than 
perfidy and perjury to combat the perfidy and per- 
jury of AprRasTus? You have ſworn by the moſt fa- 
cred objects, that you would let Venuſium remain in 
truſt in the hands of the Lucanians. But, ſay you, 
the Lucanian garriſon is corrupted by Apr asTus: 
— believe it as well as you; but {till that garriſon 
is paid by the Lucanians, has not refuſed to obey 
them, but obſerves, in appearance, a neutrality. Nei- 
ther AvRAsTUs nor any of his troops have ever 
entered Venuſium; the treaty ſubſiſts ſtill ; the gods 
have not forgotten your oath. Shall promiſes given 
be kept, only when plauſible pretexts to violate them 
are wanting ? Are fidelity and oaths to be religiouſly 
obſerved, only when nothing is to be gained by their 
violation ? If the fear of the gods, and the love of 
virtue, affect you not, at leaſt conſider your own in- 
tereſt and reputation. If you ſer mankind this per- 
nicious example of breach of promiſe, and violation 
of oaths, to terminate this war, what conſequent” wars 
will you not excite by this impious conduct]! What 
neighbour will not be forced to apprehend every 
thing from you, and to deteſt you ? Who in future 
will venture in the moſt preſſing exigency to truſt 
you ? What ſecurity will you give when you mean 
lincerely, and when to convince your neighbours of 
| I your 
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your fincerity is of conſequence ? Shall it be a ſolemn 
treaty ? You have trampled that under foot. Shall 
it be an oath ? Ah, will it not be recollected that you 
little regard the gods, when you hope to turn per- 
jury to advantage? You will therefore be equally 
inſecure in peace as in war. Your every procedure 
will be conſtrued into war, open or underſtood. 
You will be in perpetual hoſtility againſt all thoſe who 
are unhappily your neighbours. Whatever tranſac- 
tions require reputation, probity, and confidence, will 
to you become impracticable; you will have no re- 
ſource left to procure credit to your engagements. But 
there is (added TELEMAchus) a conſideration {till 
cloſer, which muſt alarm you, if any ſentiment of vir- 
tue, or provident concern for your future welfare, re- 
main; it is that a conduct ſo treacherous attacks the 
internal ſtrength of your alliance, and will ruin it; 
your perjury will enſure the triumph of Ap RASTus.“ 
At theſe words the whole aſſembly, agitated, aſked 
him, how he could preſume to ſay, that what would 
procure certain victory to the league, would prove its 
ruin ? “ How,” replied he, could you truſt one 
another, having once broken the only band of ſo- 
ciety and confidence, which is good faith? After 
having laid down as a maxim, that the laws of pro- 
bity and fidelity may be violated for a great advan- 
tage, who among you will truſt another, when that 
other may be a great gainer by breaking his word, 
and deceiving him? Where will you be then? Which 
is he among you who would not defeat the artifices 
of his neighbour, by previous artifices? What will be- 
come of a confederacy of ſo many ſtates,” when, 
after public deliberation, it is agreed among, them 
to over-reach a neighbour, and to violate pledged 
fdelity? What will be your mutual diſtruſt, diſcord, 
and eagerneſs to deſtroy one another! AbRASSvs 
will have no occaſion to attack you; you will ſuffi- 
cently haraſs each other; you will juſtify his per- 
ies. O] ſage and magnanimous monarchs, O 
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conſummately experienced commanders of this vaſt 
army, diſdain not attention to the counſels of a young 
man ! Should you fall into the greateſt extremities to 
which war ſometimes reduces mankind, you might eſ- 
cape by your vigilance and vigorous efforts; for true 
courage never ſuffers deſpondency. But if you have 
once over-paſled the barrier of honour and good faith, 
the error is 1rretrievable ; you can never more regain 
the confidence neceſſary to ſucceſs in all tranſaQions 
of importance, nor recall men to the principles of vir- 
rue, after you have taught them to deſpiſe that vir- 
tue. What do you fear? Have you not courage 
enough to conquer, without treachery ? Is not your 
virtue, ſupported by ſuch numerous powers, ſuff- 
cient? Let us fight, let us die, if need be, rather than 
conquer ſo unworthily. ApRASTUs, the jmpious 
ADRASTUS, is in our power, provided we abhor the 
imitation of his villany and baſeneſs.” _ 

When -TELEMAcnvs concluded his ſpeech, he 
perceived that ſoft perſuaſion had flowed from his 
lips, and penetrated to the very hearts of his hearers, 
He obſerved a profound filence in the affembly; 
each conſidering not his perſon nor his graceful 
elocution, but the power it truth that evinced itſelf 
throughout his reaſoning. Aſtoniſhment was viſibl 
in their countenances. At length a low murmur ws 
heard, gradually ſpreading over the aſſembly, every 
one looking at another, afraid to break the filence 
firſt: each hardly reſtraining his ſentiments, yet wall. 
ing for ſome of the chiefs to explain themſelves. A 
Jaff the venerable NESTOR ſpoke to this effect 
Worthy ſon of ULysszs, the gods have prompted 
you to ſpeak; Minzrva, who ſo often inſpired 
your father, ſuggeſted to your mind the wiſe and ge- 
nerous counſel you give. Your youth I regard not; 
in all you have faid I conſider only the dictates of Mi- 
NERVA. You have pleaded for virtue, without 
which men quickly draw on themſelves the ven- 


geance of their enemies, the diſtruſt of their alles 
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the deteſtation of all good men, and the juſt wrath 
of the gods. Let us then leave Venuſium in the 
hands of the Lucanians, and think only of con- 
quering ADRASTUS by our valour.” He ſpoke, and 
the whole aſſembly applauded the wiſdom of his 
words; while applauding him, eyeing with aſtoniſh- 
ment the ſon of UL ysszs, believing him reſplendent 
with the wiſdom of Minerva, by whom he was in- 
ſpired. | | 

; In a ſhort time, another queſtion was debated in 
the aſſembly of the kings, by which TzLEMAcnvs 
gained equal glory. ApRAsrus, ever cruel and per- 
fidious, fent into the camp a deſerter, named Acan- 
Tus, commiſſioned to poiſon the moſt illuſtrious chiefs 


n of the army ; eſpecially he was ordered to fpare 
us nothing to diſpatch TELEMAchus, who was al- 
he ready the terror of the Daunians. TEeLEMAcnvs, 
too generous and brave to incline to diftruſt, readily 
he received in a friendly manner this wretch, who had 
ſe ſeen UL ss Es in Sicily, and who recounted to him 
18. the adventures of that hero. He maintained him, 
y; and endeavoured to comfort him 1n his diſtreſs ; for 


ful he complained of having been impoſed on, and ill 
elf uſed by AbRAST USH: but thus was TELEMAchus 
ble warming and cheriſhing in his boſom a venomous 
7s viper, ready to ſting him to death. Another deſerter 
was ſurpriſed, named AR lox, whom Ac Ax ros had 
diſpatched to inform ApRAsrus of the ſtate of the 
allied camp, and to aſſure him that he would next day 
poiſon, at an entertainment to be given by TELE- 
MAchos, the chief of the kings, together with TE“ 
LEMACHUs himſelf. Arton, when apprehended, 
owned his treachery. It was ſuſpected that he acted 
in concert with AcAxrus, on account of their great 
intumacy ; but AcAxrus being a bold man, and a 
profound diſſembler, made ſo artful a defence, that 
he could not be convicted, nor full diſcovery of 
the conſpiracy be obtained. 
Many of the kings were of opinion, that in this 
| "WU uncertainty 
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uncertainty Ac Ax r us ſhould be ſacrificed to publie 
ſafety. He muſt die,” faid they; © the life of a 
ſingle man 1s nothing, when the concern 1s to ſecure 
the lives of ſo many kings. What ſignifies if an in- 
nocent man ſuffer, when the object is, the ſecurity 
of thoſe who repreſent the gods among men?” 
« What an inhuman maxim |! what barbarous policy!” 
cried TELEMACHvus. © What! you are fo prodigal 
of human blood! you, the appointed ſhepherds 
of mankind, who command over them, only to 
protect them as a ſhepherd protects his flock ! you 
are then cruel wolves, and not ſhepherds ; at leaſt, 
ſhepherds only to fleece and ſlaughter the flock, in- 
ſtead of leading them to paſture. According to you, a 
man is guilty directly as accuſed ; if ſuſpected, he 
deſerves death : the innocent are at the mercy of the 
envious and detractors; and the more your hearts 
roduce tyrannic jealouſy, the more victims muſt be 
ſacrificed.” TELEMACHUs pronounced theſe words 
with ſuch authority and indignation, as. over-ruled 
the minds, and overwhelmed with ſhame the authors 
of ſo baſe advice. Then, milder, he thus proceeded: 
« As for me, I value not life ſo much as to purchaſe 
it at that price; J had rather Ac AN rs ſhould be a 
villain than I : that he ſhould take away my life by 
rreachery, than that I ſhould put him to death un- 
juſtly, while dubious. But hear me, O ye, who being 
ordained kings, that is, judges of the people, ought 
to underſtand judging with moderation, prudence, 
and impartiality; allow me to examine AcAaNnTus 
in your preſence.” Accordingly he interrogated him 
on his connection with Aron, and prefled him by 
an infinity of circumſtances. He often threatened 
to deliver him up to AvRasTus-as a deſerter de- 
ſerving puniſhment, to ſee if he would betray any 
ſymptoms of fear. But the countenance and the 
voice of Acantus were ſteady. At laſt, unable to 
procure truth from his heart, he ſaid to him, Give 
me your ring, I'll ſend it to ApRAs Tus.“ At this 
| demand 
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demand of the ring, Ac Ax rus turned pale, and 
was diſconcerted. TELEMACHUSs, whoſe eyes were 
continually fixed on him, ſaw this: he took the ring, 
faying, © I will ſend it directly to ApRASTUS by a 
Lucanian, named Polytropus, whom you know, and 
who ſhall ſeem to be ſent ſecretly from you. If we 
can by theſe means diſcover your correſpondence with 
ADRASTUS, we will put you to death without pity, 
by the moſt cruel tortures. On the contrary, if you 
immediately confeſs your crime, we will pardon it, 
and be ſatisfied with ſending you to an iſland in the 
ſea, where you ſhall want for nothing.” Then AcAx- 
Tus confeſſed all, and TELEMAcnus perſuaded the 
kings to grant him his life, becauſe he had ſo pro- 
miſed him. Accordingly he was ſent to one of the 
iſles, called Echinades, where he lived in peace and 
lafety. | | 

After a while, a Daunian of obſcure birth, but of a 
bold violent ſpirit, named Dioscokus, came by night 
into the camp of the allies, and offered to aſſaſſinate 
king ADRASTUS in his tent. This he could do; for 
a man becomes maſter of another's life, when he loſes 
all regard to his own. This man breathed nothing 
but vengeance againſt ApRasTUs, becauſc he had 
violently taken his wife, whom he loved to exceſs, and 
who equalled Venus herſelf in beauty. He was re- 
ſolved to deſtroy ADRASTUs, and to recover his wife, 
or to periſh in the attempt. He maintained a ſecret 
intelligence, whereby to enter the king's tent in the 
night, with ſeveral Daunian officers who might fa- 


Your the attempt; but he thought it neceſſary that 


the allies ſhould attack the camp of AprRasTus at 
the ſame time, that during the. confuſion he might 
more eafily eſcape, and carry off his wife. And if, 
after having attaflinated the king, he could not re- 
trieve her, he was content to periſh. When Dioscokus 
had opened his deſign to the kings, the whole aſſem- 
bly turned toward TELEMACHUs, to requeſt, as it 
were, his determination. The gods,” anſwered he, 
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ce by preſerving us from traitors, forbid us to uſe them. 
Even though we had not virtue enough to deteſt the 
treaſon, our own intereſt-would be ſufficient. When 
we had authoriſed it by our example, we ſhould de. 
ſerve to have it employed againſt ourſelves ; from that 
moment, who among us could be ſafe? ADRasTys 
may elude the blow that threatens him, and make it 
fall upon the allied kings. The war will no longer 
be war; but treachery, treaſon, and aſſaſſination will 
prevail, and virtue and wiſdom will be uſeleſs. We 
ourſelves ſhall feel the fatal conſequences, and deſery- 
edly, as having given ſanction to the greateſt of 
crimes. I conclude therefore, that the traitor be de- 
livered up to ApRasTUs. I own, indeed, that king 
deſerves it not; but ſince all Greece and all Heſperia 
inſpect our conduct, they deſerye that we ſhould act 


fuch a part to merit their eſteem : we owe to ourſelves, 


and yet more to the juſt gods, this horror of perfidy. 
Dioscorvs was immediately ſent to ADRASTUSs, who 
ſhuddered at the danger he had been in, and was inex- 
preſſibly amazed at the generoſity of his enemies; 
for ſublime virtue ſurpaſſes the comprehenſion of bad 
men. In ſpite of himſelf, he admired, but durſt not 
praiſe it. This noble action revived ſhameful recol- 
lection of all his treacheries and cruelties. He ſought 
to depreciate the generofity of his enemies, aſhamed to 
ſeem ungrateful, while he owed his life to them; but 
wicked men ſoon harden themſelves againſt all which 
might affect them. Finding the reputation of the al- 
lies increaſe daily, he thought himſelf forced ſpeedily 
to perform ſome notable exploit: being incapable of 
executing any that was worthy, he reſolved at leaſt to 
try if he could not obtain ſome ſignal advantage 
over them by arms ; he haſted to give them battle. 
The day of battle being come, ſcarce had Aurora 
opened to the ſun the portals of the eaſt, in a path 
beſtrewed with roſes, when young TELEMACHU5, 
in vigilance outſtripping the oldeſt commanders, 
ſprang from the downy arms of ſleep, and put in 
x motion 
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motion all the officers. His helmet, adorned with a 
flowing creſt, already glittered on his head; and the 
cuiraſs on his back dazzled the eyes of the whole 
army. The work of Vulcan, beſides 1ts natural beauty, 
diſplayed the ſplendor of the ægis, which was there 
concealed. With one hand he graſped. his lance, with 


the -other directed to the ſeveral poſts to be occu- 
pied. MIxERVA had illumined his eyes with fire 
divine, and dignified his looks with lofty majeſty, 
preſaging victory. He marched, and all the kings 
feeling themſelves impelled by a ſuperior power, for- 
f got their age and dignity, and followed where he led. 


8 yielded to him, whom MIxERVA led inviſibly by 
1a the hand. His behaviour had nothing impetuous or 


& precipitate. He was gentle, tranquil, patient, always 
$, ready to hear others, and to profit by their advice 
0 but active, provident, attentive to che moſt diſtant 
10 exigencies, regulating every thing. with propriety, 
1. neither embarraſſing himſelf nor others; excuſi 


miſtakes, retrieving blunders, obviating difficulties, 
not requiring too much of any one, inſpiring every 
where freedom and confidence. Did he iſſue or- 
ders, it was in terms the moſt clear and explicit; re- 
peating them, the better to inform the perſon wha 
was to execute them. He could ſee by his eyes, 
whether he had well apprehended them. He then 
made him explain familiarly in what ſenſe he under- 
ſtood his words, and what was the principal aim of 
the enterpriſe. After he had thus proved the under- 
ſanding of him whom he directed, and had made 
him enter into his views, he diſmiſſed him not, till he 
had beſtowed ſome mark of confidence and eſteem for 
his encouragement. Hence, all thoſe he employed 
were ardently zealous to pleaſe him, and to ſucceed ; 
yet were not confined by fear he ſhould impute the 
want of ſucceſs to them; for he excuſed every fault 
not arifing from ill will, 


The horizon appeared reddened and blazing ay 


\ 


Low jealouſy found no place in their hearts, All 
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the firſt rays of the ſun, and the ſea deeply tinged by 
the fires of dawning day. The whole coaſt was co- 
vered with men anc arms, horſes and chariots, all 
in motion : the clamour was confuſed, like that of 
the raging waves, when Neptune rouſes the fell tem- 
peſts from the bottom of the abyſs. Thus, by the 
din of arms, and the rattling apparatus of war, Mars 
began to difleminate rage in every heart. The plain 
was filled with briſtling pikes, like ears of corn, 
which cover the fruitful fields in harveſt. Already 
clouds of duſt aroſe, gradually concealing heaven and 
earth from human ſight. Confuſion, horror, ſlaughter, 
unrelenting death, advanced. Scarce were the firſt 
darts thrown, when TELEMAcnvs, lifting his hands 
and eyes to heaven, thus preferred his prayer: O 
JerITER, father of gods and men! on our fide 
thou ſeeſt juſtice and peace, which we have not been 
aſhamed to ſeek. With reluctance we fight; willing 
to avoid ſhedding human blood, we do not hate this 
enemy himſelf, though cruel, perfidious, and facri- 
legious. See, and judge between us. If we muſt 
die, our lives are in thy hand. If we deliver Heſperia, 
and reduce the tyrant—from thy power, and the wiſ- 
dom of thy daughter MinzRva, ſhall we receive the | 
victory : the glory will be thine. Thou, holding | 
the balance in thy hand, determineſt the fate of battles, 
for thee we fight; as thou art judge, ADRASTUS is 
more thy enemy than ours. If, before the cloſe f 
day, thy cauſe be victorious, the blood of a whole WM 
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hecatomb ſhall ſtream on thine altars.“ 

He ſpoke ; and inſtant drove his fiery foaming 
ſteeds among the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. He 
ſtraight encountered Periander, the Locrian, covered 
with a lion's ſkin, that he had killed in Cilicia when a 
travelling in that country. He was armed like Her- e 
cules, with an enormous club; his ſtrength and ſta- I 
ture rendered him equal to the giants. When be b 
ſaw TELEMAacHvs, he deſpiſed his youth, and the n 

beauty of his countenance. © It well befits thee, ef. « 
7 feminate 
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ſeminate ſtripling,”” ſaid he, to diſpute with us the 
glory of battle. Go, child, go, ſeek thy father in 
the ſhades.” So ſaying; he lifted up his ponderous, 
knotty club, armed Sik iron ſpikes ; it ſeemed like 
the maſt of a ſhip. All dreaded the falling 
blow ; it threatened the head of the ſon of ULxssks, 
who avoided the ſtroke, then darted on Periander 
with the rapidity of an eagle cleaving the air. The 
deſcending club broke the wheel of a chariot , near 
that of TELEMACHhus. Now, the young Greek with 
a javelin pierced Periander in the throat; his voice 
was choked by the boiling blood that guſhed from 
the gaping wound. His fiery horſes feeling no longer 
his enfeebled hand, but the looſe reins flowing on 
their necks, carried him hither and thither. He 
falls from the chariot, his eyes cloſed, and pale death 
pictured in his ghaſtly face. TELEMACHis pitied 
him; delivered his body immediately to his attend- 
ants; but kept the hon's ſkin, and the club, as tro- 
plies of his victory. He then fought Ab RASTUs in 
the crowd; but, ere he found him, ſent many a com- 
batant to the infernal regions: Hileus, whoſe chariot - 
was drawn by two 8 8 like thoſe of the fun, fed 
in the extenſive meadows watered by the river Au- 
fidus: Demoleon, who in Sicily formerly almoſt 
equalled Erix in fighting with the ceſtus: Crantor, 
who had been the friend and entertainer of Hercules, 
when that ſon of Jupiter, paſſing through Heſperia, 
put to death the infamous Cacus : Menecrates, re- 
ported as equal to Pollux in wreſtling : Hippocoon, 
a dalapian, who imitated the dexterity and graceful- 
nels of Caſtor in horſemanſhip : Eurymedes, a fa- 
mous hunter, always ſtained with the blood of bears 
and wild boars, killed by him on the ſnowy tops of the 
cold Apennine, who was ſaid to have been ſo dear to 
Diana, that ſhe taught him herſelf to ſhoot with the 
bow: Nicoſtrates, who vanquiſhed a giant that vo- 
nuted fire among the rocks of mount Gargan : Ele- 
, ef- anthes, betrothed to the young Pholoe, daughter ts 
| the 
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the river Liris. She was promiſed in marriage by hey 
father to him who mould deliver her from a winged 
ſerpent hatched on the banks of the river, which, ac. 
cording to oracular prediction, would have devoured 
her in a few days. The young man, deeply enamour. 
ed, to kill the monſter devoted himſelf: he was vio. 
rious, but had not enjoyed the fruit of his vic. 
tory : while Pholoe, awaiting a happy union, impa- 
tiently expected Eleanthes, ſhe learned that he had 
followed ApRAsTUs to war, and fate had cruelly 
cut off his days. The woods and mountains adja- 
cent to the river echoed with her lamentations: her 
eyes ſhe drowned in tears, and tore her beauteous treſ- 
fes ; ſhe forgot the flowery garlands ſhe had been uſed 
to gather, and charged heaven with injuſtice. As ſhe 
ceaſed not weeping night and day, the gods, moved 
by her exclamations, and her father's entreaties, ter- 
minated her grief : in conſequence of tears, ſhe was 
fuddenly changed into a fountain, which, mo 
into the boſom of the river, unites its waters to thoſe 
of the god her father ; but the water of this fountain 
retains its bitterneſs ; no plant on its margin flowers, 
nor other ſhade than that of cypreſs is found on its 
melancholy banks. ; 
Meanwhile, AbRAs rus, informed that TELEMA- 
CHUS ſpread terror all around, eagerly ſought him: 
in hopes eaſily to vanquiſh the ſon of UL yssEs, yet 
in tender youth, he led with him thirty Daunians, of 
extraordinary ftrengrh, agility, and boldneſs, to whom 
he promiſed great rewards, if they could by any means 
whatever diſpatch TELEMACHus in the engagement. 
Had he met him at this period of the battle, un- 
doubtedly theſe thirty men ſurrounding the chariot 
of TzLEMAcnvs, while AprasTvus attacked him in 
front, would have found little difficulty in deſtroying 
him; but Minerva miſled them. ADRASTUS, 
fancying he ſaw and heard TELEMAchus in 4 
hollow of the plain, at the foot of a hill, where was 
a crowd of combatants, runs, flies, thirſting m 7 
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blood; but, inſtead of TELEMACRHUs, he finds old 


Nes rok, who, with a trembling hand, was throwing | 


at hazard ſome harmleſs darts. ApRasTUus, in his 
fury, would have diſpatched him; but a troop of Py- 
lians threw themſelves about him. Then did a cloud 
of darts darken the air, and envelope the comba- 
tants ; nothing was heard but the lamenting groans 
of the dying, and the clattering of the armour of 
choſe falling in the crowd. The ground was loaded with 
heaps of dead bodies; ſtreams of blood ran on all 
ſides; Mars and Bellona, with the infernal furies clad 
in robes all over dropping blood, feaſted their cruel 
eyes with this ſpectacle, and continually renewed the 


rage of the combatants. Theſe divinities, enemies to 


mankind, baniſhed from the breaſts of both parties 
generous pity, moderated valour, and gentle huma- 
nity. In this tumult of men, inſatiate of mutual 
deſtruction, all was carnage, revenge, deſpair, and 
brutal fury. The ſage and invincible PALLAs herſelf 
at the ſight ſhuddered, ſtruck with horror. 

In the mean time PHILO TETES, with flow ſteps, 


and bearing in his hands the arrows of Hercules, ad- 


vanced to the aſſiſtance of NESTOR. ADRASTUS, un- 
able to attack the divine old man, had hurled his darts 
at ſeveral Pylians, and had made them bite the 
ground. Already he had overthrown Euſilas, ſo ſwift 
in running, that he ſcarce left the. prints of his feet 
on the ſand, and in his own country outſtripped the 
moſt rapid billows of the Eurotas and the Alpheus. 
At his feet had fallen Entyphron, more beautiful than 
Hylas, as a ſportſman equal to Hippolitus ; Pterelas, 
who followed NES Tro to the ſiege of Troy, and 
whom Achilles himſelf had loved for his courage 


and ſtrength ; Ariſtogiton, who bathing in the river 


Achelous, had ſecretly received from that god the 
power of aſſuming all ſorts of forms. In fact, he was 
ſo nimble and quick in every motion, that he eluded 
the ſtrongeſt hands: but ADrasTvus, with his lance, 
laid him motionleſs, and immediately his ſoul fled, 
with his blood. NEsronx, ſeeing his braveſt captains 
AN falls 
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fall under the hand of cruel AprasTvs, as yellow 
ears of corn fall in harveſt under the ſharp fickle 
of an indefatigable reaper, forgot the danger to which 
he uſeleſsly expoſed himſelf ; forgot alſo his age, and 
thought only of keeping his eyes on his ſon, who 
bravely maintained the fight in defence of his fa- 
ther: but the fatal moment was come, when Pt. 
SISTRATUS was to convince NEsTOR how unfortu- 
nate, often, is protracted age. P1$ISTRATUS aimed ſo 
violent a blow at AprasTvus with his lance, that it 
muſt have brought him to the ground; but he 
avoided it; and while PISISs TRA Tus, ſtaggered by miſſ- 
ing his blow, was now recovering his lance, ADRas- 
ros wounded him with a javelin in the belly. 
Through the wound his bowels began to burft, with 
a ſtream of blood; his complexion faded like a flower, 
which the hand of a nymph has plucked in the mea: 
dow. His eyes were almoſt extinguiſhed, his voice 
faultered. Alceus, his governor, who was cloſe by 
him, ſupported him as he fell, and had hardly time 
to convey him to his father's arms: there, deſirous 
of ſpeaking, and give the laſt marks of his tenderneſs, 
in attempting to ſpeak he expired. While PauiLocrt- 
TES ſpread carnage and horror around him, in re- 
pelling the efforts of AprasTus, NRSTOR held the 
corpſe of his ſon claſped in his arms; he filled the air 
with exclamations, and could not endure the light, 
«« Wretch that I am!” ſaid he, „to have been a 
father, and to have lived fo long! Alas! cruel Defti- 
nies, why had you not ended my life, either in chaſe of 
the wild boar of Calydon, 1n the voyage to Colchos, or 
the firſt ſiege of Troy? I ſhould have died glorioully, 
free from anguiſh ; now I linger out old age, at- 
flicted, deſpited, impotent! I hive only for miſery: 
inſenſible but to grief! O my ſon! O my ſon! my 
dear fon Pififtratus ! when I loſt your brother Ant- 
lochus, I had you to comfort me: I have.you no 
more, I ſhall never be comforted more; all is loſt to 
me. Hope, the only ſoftener of human affliction, 
no longer is beneficial to me. My dear —_ 
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Antilochus, Pifiſtratus ! to-day, methinks, I loſe you 


both; the death of one opens afreſh the wound made 


in my heart by the other. I ſhall ſee you no more 
Who ſhall cloſe my eyes? Who ſhall gather my 
aſhes? O my dear Piſiſtratus, you died like your 
brother, as a gallant man; I alone am obliged to 
live.” So ſaying, he attempted to kill himſelf with a 
dart he had in his hand; but his hand was held, and 
the body of his ſon forced from his embrace. The 
unhappy old man ſwooned, and was carried to his 
tent; where having a little recovered his ſpirits, he 
would have returned to the engagement, but was with- 
held by conſtraint. 

In the mean time, ApRAasTus and PHILOCTETES 
ſought each other, their eyes ſparkling like thoſe of a a 
lion and of a leopard when endeavouring to tear each 


other in pieces on the plains watered by the Cayſtra. 


Meraces, hoſtile fury, and cruel vengeance gleam 
from their ſavage eyes. Wherever their ſhafts are 
hurled, certain 'death follows : all the combatants be- 
nold them with affright. Already they ſee each other ; 
and PHILOCTETES handles one of thoſe dreadful ar- 
rows, which never miſſed the mark when ſhot by 
him, and whoſe wounds are remedileſs. But Mars, 
who favoured the cruel and intrepid ADRASTUS, 
could not bear he ſhould fall ſo ſoon ; reſolved by 
him to increaſe the carnage, and prolong the horrors 
of war. ADRASTUs was yet deſtined by divine juſtice 
to puniſh mankind by ſhedding human blood. That 
inſtant, when PH1LoCTETES deſigned to attack him, 
he was himſelf wounded by a lance from Amphima- 
chus, a young Lucanian, handſomer than the famous 
Nireus, whole beauty yielded only to that of Achilles 
among all the Greeks who fought at the ſiege of Troy. 
Scarcely had PHILOCTETES received the wound, than 
he let fly the arrow at Amphimachus; it pierced him 
to the heart. Inſtantly his beautiful black eyes were 
quenched, and covered with the ſhades of death. The 
vermilion of his lips, more lively than the roſes which 
Aurora ſcatters through the horizon, faded; frightful 
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paleneſs overſpread his cheeks. That face, ſo delicate 


and tender, was ſuddenly disfigured. PH1LocTETEs 
himſelf pitied him : all the combatants fighed, ſeeing 
the youth fall, and welter in his blood; his hair, beau- 
tiful as that of Apollo, trailing in the duſt. Px1Loc- 
TETES, having ſlain Amphimachus, was obliged to 
quit the battle ; his ſtrength failing by loſs of blood; 
his old wound, by his efforts in fight, ſeeming ready 
to break out again, and renew his pains ; for the ſons 
of Eſculapius, with their divine ſkill, had not been 
able perfectly to cure him. Behold him then almoſi 
falling on a heap of bleeding bodies that ſurround 
him, when Archidamus, the moſt high-ſpirited and 
dexterous of all the CE bahans, whom he had brought 
with him to found Petilia, carries him off from the 
engagement, at the inſtant when Ap RASH＋UsS would 
eaſily have laid him at his feet. Nothing now could 
venture to reſiſt ApRAsTvUs, or delay his victory; all 
falls, all flies. He ruſhed hke an overwhelming tor- 
rent, that with furious waves ſweeps away corn, flocks, 
ſhepherds, and villages. 
TELEMAcnt's heard at a diſtance the ſhouts of 
the conquerors, and ſaw the diſorder of his allies, fly- 
ing before ADRAsTvUs, as a herd of timorous deer 
traverſe the vaſt foreſts, woods, mountains, and even 
the moſt rapid rivers, when purſued by the huntt- 
men. TELEMACHvs groaned ; indignation ſparkled 
from his eyes, he quitted the ſpot where he had long 
fought with much danger and glory. He ran to ſup- 
port his troops; he advanced, covered with the blood 
of numerous enemies, whom he had laid along in duft. 
From afar he ſhouted, and was heard by both armies. 
Minerva had rendered his voice even terrible: the 
neighbouring mountains re-echoed the ſound. Never 
did Mars in "Thrace exalt his horrid voice with greater 
force, when ſummoning the infernal furies, war and 
death. The ſhout of TELEMacavs inſpired bis 
troops with courage and ſpirit, but froze his enemies 
with fear. Even AprasTUs was aſhamed to find 
himſelf diſordered. Numerous unfavourable — 
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alarmed him, and rather deſpair than cool coura 
ſupported him. Thrice did his trembling knees 
begin to fink under him; thrice did he recoil without 
thinking what he did. A ſwoon-like paleneſs and a 
cold ſweat overſpread all his limbs. His hoarſe faul- 
tering voice completed no word diſtinctly; his eyes 
ſparkling fierce gloomy fire, ſeemed ſtarting ifrom his 
head; all his motions were convulſive; he appeared 
like Oreſtes agitated by the furies. Then did he be- 
gin to ſuppoſe that there were Gods. He fancied he 
jaw them angry ; that he heard a hollow voice come 
from the bottom of the abyſs, calling him from the 
gloomy Tartarus. All convinced' him of an inviſible 
t celeſtial hand held over him, ready to fall heavy on 
his head. Hope was extinguiſhed in his breaſt ; his 
intrepidity vaniſhed, as daylight diſappears when the 
d fun ſets in the boſom of the . leaving the earth en- 

ll veloped in the ſhades of night. 
Ihe impious ApRasTus, too long ſuffered on 
earth, had not ſuch a ſcourge been neceſſary to men, 
the impious ADRASTUS draws near his end. He 
runs headlong to meet his inevitable deſtiny, ac- 
companied by horror, ſharp remorſe, conſternation, 
fury, rage, and deſpair. Scarce did he perceive TEL E- 
MACHUS, when he thought he ſaw Avernus opening, 
and the, rolling flames that iſſue from black Phlege- 
thon ready to devour him. He cried aloud, and his 
mouth remains wide open, yet 15 he unable to utter a 
word. Like a man aſleep, who, in a frightful dream, 
opens his mouth, and labours to ſpeak ; but ſpeech 
ever fails him, and he attempts it in vain. With a 
precipitate and trembling hand AbRAs Tus throws a 
Javelin at TELEMAcHus ; who, intrepid as a friend 
of the gods, defends himſelf with his buckler. Victory 
covering him with her wings, ſeemed already to hold 
a crown ſuſpended over his head. Courage, calm 
and unruffled, beamed in his eye; one would have 
taken him for Minerva herſelf, ſuch ſagacity and 
ſelf. conduct did he diſcover amid the greateſt dan- 
sers. The javelin thrown by ApRaASTUs being re- 
| | pelled 
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pelled by the ſhield of TELEMACRHus, he inſtantly 
unſheathed his ſword, to prevent the ſon of UL vs. 
SES the advantage of throwing his javelin in his turn. 
TELEMACHUs, ſeeing him ſword in hand, inſtantly 
unſheathed his own, and left his javelin. The other 
combatants beholding them thus engaged in cloſe 
fight, filently laid down their arms to watch them at- 
tentively, expecting their combat would determine the 
fate of the war. Their two ſwords, glittering like the 
flaſhes of lightning from whence breaks the thunder, 
croſſed each other ſeveral times; with their ineffec- 
tual ſtrokes the poliſhed armour rings. The two com- 
batants extend their bodies, bend, ſtoop, inſtantly riſe 
again, at laſt they cloſe. The ivy, ſpringing at the 
root of a wild aſh, claſps not more cloſely with its 
interwoven branches the hard and knotty trunk, even 
to the higheſt boughs, than they claſped one ano- 
ther. ADRAsTUs had not yet loſt any of his ſtrength; 
TELEMACHUs had not yet attained his full yigour, 
ADRASTUS often endeavoured to ſurpriſe his enemy, 
and to overſet him. He endeavoured alſo to ſeize his 
ſword, but in vain ; that inſtant TELEMACRHus lifted 
him up, and flung him on the plain. Then did that 
impious man, who had always deſpiſed the gods, di 
cover a daſtardly fear of death; aſhamed to aſk for 
life, yet unable to withhold evident deſires for it. 


He endeavoured to move the pity of TELEMACHUS-" 


% Son of ULyYssEs,” {aid he, at length I own the 
juſt gods, who puniſh me as I deſerve. Misfor- 
tune alone opens the eyes of men to truth; I ſee it, l 
condemns me: but let an unhappy king remind 
you of your father, who is far from Ithaca, and let 


that touch your heart.” TELEMACRHuUs, who held him 


down under his knees, and had already räiſed his 
ſword: to plunge it in his breaſt, immediately replied : 
] deſire but the victory, and the peace of the nations 
I came to ſuccour. I delight not in ſhedding blood. 
Live then, AbRAs r us, but live to repair your faults : 
reſtore whatever you have uſurped ; re-eſtabliſh tran- 
quillity and juſtice on the coaſt of the great Helpers 
8 | W 
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which you have defiled by ſo many maſſacres and 


treacheries; live, and become another man; learn by 
your fall that the gods are juſt ; that the bad are mi- 
ſerable; that they deceive themſelves when ſeeking 
happineſs by violence, cruelty, and falſehood; in ſhort, 
that nothing is ſo ſweet, or ſo happy, as ſimple, ſtedfaſt 
virtue. Give us as hoſtages your ſon Metrodorus, with 
twelve chiefs of your nation.” 

This faid, TELEMacars ſuffered ApRasTUSs to 
riſe, and held out his hand to him, without ſufpi- 
cion of his treachery 3 but AprasTvus that inſtant 
threw at him a ſecond javelin, very ſhort, which he 
had kept concealed. So ſharp was the weapon, and 
ſo dexterouſſy thrown, that it would have penetrated 
the armour of TELEMAcHvs, had it not been divine. 
At the ſame time ADpRasTus leaped behind a tree, 


N to elude the purſuit of TELEMAcnvs, who thus ex- 
" claimed: Daunians, you behold the victory is ours; 
n; the miſcreant ſaves himſelf only by treachery ; he, who 
ur fears not the gods, fears death : whereas thoſe who 


Y» WK fear the gods, fear nothing elſe.” Pronouncing theſe 


* words, he advanced toward the Daunians, making a 
ed hen at the ſame time to his own men, who were on 
nat BN the other ſide of the tree, to cut off the retreat of the 


perfidious ADRASsTUs, who, afraid of being ſurpriſed, 
feigned to return the way he came, and would have 
opened to himſelf a paſſage through the Cretans, who 
oppoſed him. But TELEMAcnvs immediately darted 
upon him, quick as the thunder which the father of 
the gods hurls from the lofty Olympus on the heads 
of gullty men; with his victorious hand he ſeizes him, 
and throws him backward, as the cruel north wind 
levels the tender ears that gild the plain; nor hears 
kim, though the impious caitiff dared attempt once 
more to abuſe the goodneſs of his heart. He plunged 
lis fyord into his boſom, and ſent him headlong into 
ne flames of gloomy Tartarus : fit puniſhment of 
his crimes. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE TWENTY-FIRST 
| BOOK. 


ADRASTUS being dead, the Daunians offer ther 
hands to the allies, to fignify their inclination to peace; 
and defire them to allow them to chooſe a king out of 

| Ibeir own nation. NESTOR, being inconſolable for the 
| toſs of his ſon, comes not to the aſſembly of the chiefs ; 
in which ſeveral give it as their opinion, that the lands 
of the conquered ought to be divided, and the territory 
of Arpi ceded to TELEMACHus. Far from accept- 
ing this offer, TELEMACHUS makes it appear to be 
the common intereſt of the allies to chooſe PoLyDAaMus 
king of the Daunians, and to leave them in poſſeſſion if 
 #heir lands. He afterwards prevailed upon that people 
to aſſign the country of Arpi to DroMEDEs, who then 
chanced to arrive in the camp. The troubles being 19us 
2 the ſeveral nations ſeparate, in order to return 
ome. 
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GEAREDLE was ADRASTVs dead, when all the 
' Daunians, far from regretting their defeat, and 
the loſs of their chief, rejoiced at their deliverance ; 
offering their hands to the allies, in token of peace 
and reconciliation. Metrodorns, fon of ApRASTUs, 
whom his father had trained in maxims of diſſimula / 
tion, injuſtice, and cruelty, fled like a coward. But 
a ſave, his accomplice in his cruel and infamous ac- 
tions, whom he had liberated, and loaded with fa- 
yours, and to whom alone he had entruſted himſelf in 
his flight, thought of nothing but betraying him, from 
mercenary views. He killed him from behind, as he 
fled, cut off his head, and carried jt to the camp of the 
allies, expecting great reward for. a crime that would 
end the war. But all were ſhocked at the wretch, and 
he was put to death. TELEMAchus could not re- 
frain tears, when he beheld the head of Metrodorus, 
a young man extremely beautiful, and naturally well 
diſpoſed, but corrupted: by pleaſures and bad exam- 
ples. © Alas!“ ſaid he, © theſe are the poiſons in 
the proſperity, of a young prince; the greater lus 
elevation and vivacity, the farther he recedes from 
virtuous ſentiment : and, perhaps, I alſo ſhould have 
been the ſame, had not my early misfortunes, thanks 
to the gods, and the inſtructions of MgnTos, taught 
me moderation.” 

The Daumians in council demanded as the only 
condition of peace, that they ſhould be allowed to 
chooſe a king of their own nation ; who, by his vir- 
tues, might efface the opprobrium brought on the 
chrone by the impious ApraSTUs. They thanked the 
gods, that they had cut off the tyrant; and came in 
crowds to kiſs the hand of TELEMAcHus, which had 
been imbrued in the blood of the monſter ; eſteem- 
ing their defeat a triumph. Thus, in a moment, 
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fell irrecoverably that power which had threatened 
every other in Heſperia, and made ſo many nations 
tremble. * Reſembling grounds that appear firm and 
ſolid, but are gradually undermined : the feeble at- 
tempts to ſap them are long ridiculed ; nothing ſeems 
weakened; all is level; nothing gives way; never- | 
theleſs, progreſſively, every ſupport is deſtroyed, till 
the. moment, when ſuddenly, the finking ground 
opens .a dreadful gulf. Thus a power unjuſt and 
fraudulent, whatever proſperity it may derive from its 
Vuoiolences, digs a deep pit for itſelf. Fraud and oppreſ- 
fon, by degrees, undermine the moſt ſolid foundations 
of legal authority. . Admired, dreaded, it makes be- 
holders tremble, till in a moment it is no more. It 
| ſinks under its own weight; nothing can raiſe, it 
again ; having deſtroyed with its own. hands, the true 
pillars of power, good faith and juſtice, which com- 
mand love and confidence. 
Next day the chiefs of the army aſſembled to grant 
a king.to the Daunians. It gave great pleaſure to 
obſerve the two camps intermingled by ſo unexpected 
a friendſhip, and. the two armies become in a man- 
ner but one. The ſage NESTOR could not affiſt in 
the council, his heart being utterly depreſſed with grief 
and old age ; as a flower, which at morning dawn was 
the ornament and glory of the verdant meads, in 
the evening overwhelmed, languiſhes beneath ths 
beating rain. His eyes were become two inceſſant foun- 
rains of tears : far from them fled balmy fleep, that 
ſooths ſevereſt ſorrow: hope, that life of the human 
heart, was in him quite extinguiſhed. All kind of 
nouriſhment was bitter to the unfortunate old man; 
light itſelf was. odious. The only wiſh of his foul 
was to relinquiſh the body, and to deſcend into the 
endleſs ſhades of Pluto's empire. All his friends at- 
tempted to conſole him in vain : his fainting heart 
was dif uſted with friendſhip, as a ſick man with 
food. To the moſt endearing expreſſions poſſible of 
his friends, he replied only by groans and _ 
ow 
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Now and then he would exclaim : «O Piſiſtratus, 
Pifiſtratus, Piſiſtratus, my ſon, thou calleſt me; I fol- 
low thee, Piſiſtratus! Thou wilt make my death 
agreeable, my dear ſon | All my defires are to fee 
thee again on the banks of Styx.” Then he would 
paſs whole hours without a word; groaning only, lift- 
ing his hands, and ftreaming eyes, to heaven. Mean- 
while, the princes in council waited for TELEMA- 
cHUs, who ſtood by the body of Piſiſtratus, ſtrew- 
ing it with flowers by handfuls ; adding exquiſite per- 
fumes, and ſhedding floods of bitter tears! O, my 
dear companion,“ ſaid he; * never ſhall I forget that 
{ ſaw you at Pylos, followed you to Sparta, and met 
you again on the coaſt of the great Heſperia. A thou: 
land, and a thouſand obligations I owe you ; Iloved 


you, as you did me: J knew your valour, it would 


have ſurpaſſed that of many famous Grecian warriors. 
Alas] it has cloſed your days with glory; but it has 


deprived the world of a riſing virtue, which would 


have equalled that of your father. Ves, your wiſdom 
and eloquence in mature age, would have equalled 
thoſe of this ſage, the admiration of Greece. You had 


already that ſoft irreſiſtible inſinuation of ſpeech ; thoſe 


imple manners of narration ; that ſagacious modera- 
tion which operates like a charm in pacifying angry 
ſpirits ; that authority which reſults from the pru- 
dence and the vigour of judicious counſel. When 
you ſpoke, all liſtened ; all were prepoſſeſſed in 
your favour ; all were willing to own you right: 
your ſimple modeſt eloquence diſtilled on their hearts, 
as dew on the tender graſs. Alas! of all theſe valu- 
able endowments which we poſſeſſed but a few hours 
ago, we are now deprived for ever! Piſiſtratus, 
whom I embraced this morning, is no more! No- 
thing remains of him but the fad remembrance. At 
leaſt, had you lived to cloſe the eyes of NES TOR, be- 
fore we had cloſed your eyes, he would not have ſeen 
What he now ſees, he would not have been the moſt 
wretched of fathers.” After this lamentation, TELE- 
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MACHUS directed the bleeding wound in the fide of 
Piſiſtratus to be waſhed. He was laid by his order 
on a bed of purple, where, his head reclining on one 
ſide, deadly pale, he reſembled a young tree, which, 
having overſhadowed the land, and reared its ver. 
dant boughs toward heaven, is laid low by the ſharp 
axe of the woodman. No longer ſupported by its 
roots, nor by the earth, its fruitful mother, which 
nounſhed its ſhoots in her boſom ; it languiſhes ; its 
verdure diſappears, it declines, it falls. Its branches, 
which excluded the light, now {weep the duſt, de. 
cayed and withered ; it is now but a fallen log, 
ſtripped of its beauty. Thus Piſiſtratus, a prey to 
death, was carried by bearers to be laid on the fu. 
neral pile. A troop of Pylians, with downcaſt weep. 
ing eyes, their arms reverſed, ſlowly accompanied 
it; and now the flame aſcends to heaven. The body 
was ſoon conſumed ; the aſhes were incloſed in a 
golden urn, which TELEMacHvs, who ſuperintended 
the whole, committed as a great treaſure to Callima- 
chus, who had been tutor to Piſiſtratus. Keep,” 
ſaid he, theſe melancholy, but precious remains of 
him you loved. Keep them for his father ; but, be- 
fore you preſent them to him, wait till he has reco- 
yered ſtrength to aſk for them : what at one time ex- 
cites grief, at another aſſuages iti. 

ITEILENMACRHVs then entered the aſſembly of the 
allied kings, in which as ſoon as he appeared, all were 
ſilent, that he might be heard the better. He bluſhed, 
and could not be prevailed on to ſpeak. The encomi- 
ums beſtowed on him by public acclamations for all 
he had done, increaſed his confuſion ; he wiſhed he 
could have concealed himſelf, ' It was the firſt time 
he appeared embarraſſed, and diſconcerted. At laſt 
he begged as a favour that they would forbear fur: 
ther plaudits. Not,“ ſaid he, that I don't love 
them, eſpecially when beſtowed by ſuch judges of me- 
rit: but that I fear becoming too fond of them; they 
corrupt mankind ; make us ſelf. conceited; render us 
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vain, and preſumptuous. We muſt merit praiſe, but 
avoid it; the higheſt praiſcs reſemble the falſe. Ty- 
rants, the moſt vicious of the human race, are thoſe 


who have made their flatterers praiſe them moſt. 


What pleaſure is there in being praiſed like them ? 
Genuine praiſe is that beſtowed. on me while abſent, 
if I am happy enough to deſerve it. If you really think 
me worthy, you ought alſo to ſuppoſe I would be mo- 
deſt, and fearful of vanity. Spare me then, if you 
eſteem me; and treat me not as one enamoured of 
applauſe.” TEILEMACHus having thus ſpoken, was 
filent to thole who continued to extol him to the 
ſkies z and by an air of indifference ſoon reſtrained 
their encomiums ; they began to fear offending him 
by their praiſe: thus their praiſes ended; but their 
admiration increaſed. The whole camp knew the 
tenderneſs he had expreſſed for Piſiſtratus, and how 
careful he had been of rendering him the laſt duties. 
The whole army was more affected by theſe marks 
of the goodneſs of his heart, than by all the prodi- 
gies of wiſdom and valour which ſo lately had ſhone 
in him. He is wiſe, he is valiant !” ſaid they to one 
another in priyate, ** the friend of the gods, the true 
hero of our age: he is more than human] But theſe 
qualities only excite our wonder and aſtoniſhment. 
He is humane, benevolent, a faithful and affectionate 
triend, compaſſionate, liberal, beneficent, wholly at- 
tached to thoſe whom he ſhould love. He is the 
delight of thoſe he lives with: he has ſhaken off his 
haughtineſs, indifference, and pride. Theſe good 
qualities are of conſtant uſe: theſe touch the heart; 
theſe bind our affections to him; theſe make us ſen- 
lible of all his goodneſs ; theſe render us ready to lay 
down our lives tor him.” 

| When this diſcourſe was over, they began to men- 
uon the neceſſity of giving a king to the Daunians. 
© was the opinion of moſt of the princes preſent in 
the council, that the country ought to be conſidered 


Ind conquered, and the lands divided. TELEMA- 
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chus was offered for his ſhare the fertile country of 
Arp1, which bears twice a year the rich gifts'of Ceres, 
the delicious preſents of Bacchus, and the ever-green 
fruit of the olive, ſacred to Minerva. Thar coun- 
try,” ſaid they, © will make you forget the poor cot. 
tages of Ithaca, the dreadful rocks of Dulichium, 
and ſavage foreſts of Zacinthus. Seek no further for 
your father, who muſt have periſhed in the waves at 
the promontory of Caphareus, by the vengeance of 
Nauplius, and the anger of Neptune; nor your 
mother, poſſeſſed by her lovers fince your departure; 
nor your country,-whoſe ſoil is not favoured by Hes 
ven like that we now offer you.” This diſcourſe he 
heard patiently ; but the rocks of Thrace and Theflaly 
are not more deaf or inſenſible to the plaintive ſuppli. 
cations of deſpairing lovers, than TELEMACHUS was 
to all theſe offers. As for me,” replied he, I regard 
neither riches or pleaſures : what advantage is poſſeſ- 
fing a greater extent of land, and the government of 
2 greater number of men? It is only to have more 
trouble and leſs liberty. Life, even to the wiſeſt and 
moſt moderate, is ſufficiently full of misfortunes, with: 
out increaſing them by the trouble of governing head- 
ſtrong, reſtleſs, unjuſt, treacherous, and ungrateful 
men. 'Todefire the rule of men purely from ſelt-love, 
regarding mere perſonal authority, grandeur, and plea- 
ſure, 15 to become 1mpious, a tyrant, a ſcourge of man- 
kind. On the contrary, when one defires to rule ovet 
men, only on juſt principles, for their benefit, he! 
rather their tator than their ruler, and gets nothing but 
infinite trouble; and is far from defiring more exten- 
five authority. The ſhepherd, who does not butche 
his flock, who expoſes his life to defend them from 
the wolves, who watches day and night, and conducts 
them to good paſtures, has no ſolicitude to increak 
the number of his ſheep, and to ſeize thoſe of his 
neighbours : it would be only increafing his trouble. 
Although,“ continued he, © I have never ruled, | 


Have learnt from the laws, and the wiſe men who den 
em, 
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them, how difficult is the government of cities and 
kingdoms. I am therefore fatisfied with my poor 
Ithaca: though it be ſmall and poor, I ſhall have glory 
enough, if I rule it with juſtice, piety, and valour. 
Even there, I ſhall but too ſoon aſcend the throne. 
The gods grant that my father, eſcaped the fury of 
the waves, may reign there to the extremeſt old age; 
and may I have a lengthened opportunity of learning 
from him how to vanquiſh my own paſſions, that 1 
may know how to moderate thoſe of a whole na- 
ton.” He afterwards proceeded thus: Hear, O 
aſſembled princes ! what I think my duty to lay be- 
fore you, for your intereſt. If you give the Daunians 
2 juſt king, he will rule them with juſtice ; he will 
convince them how greatly it is their intereſt to main- 
tain integrity, and not to uſurp the poſſeſſions of their 
neighbours : this they never could have learned un- 
der the impious ApRAs TVs. While they are governed 
by a wiſe and juſt prince, you will have nothing to 
fear from them; they will be indebted to you for 
their good king, and will owe to you the peace and 
proſperity they enjoy. Theſe people, far from attack - 
ing you, will bleſs you inceſſantly: both king and 
people will be creatures of your hands. If, on the 
other hand, you will divide their lands among you, 
theſe misfortunes I predict will follow: become deſper- 
ate, this people will renew the war; will fight juſtly for 
their liberty; and the gods, enemies to tyranny, wall 
fight in their behalf. Should the gods interfere, ſooner 
or later you will be confounded, and your proſperity | 
will vaniſh like ſmoke. Wiſdom and counſel will for- 
lake your chiefs, courage your armies, and fertili 

your lands. You will delude yourſelves ; will en- 
gage in raſh enterpriſes ; will filence good men, who 
would tell you truth ; you will ſuddenly fink : and 
it will be ſaid of you, Are thoſe then the flouriſh= 
ing nations which pretended to give law to all the 
world ? They now fly before their enemies, the con- 
tempt of the nations who now trample on them : this 
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is the work of the gods ; this is what unjuſt, proud, 
cruel people deſerve.” Farther, conſider, that if you 
attempt to divide among you this conqueſt, you unite 
againſt you all the neighbouring nations. Your con- 
| federacy, formed to defend the common liberty of 
Heſperia againſt the uſurper AbRASTus, will be. 
come odious; and you will be juſtly charged by all 
nations with aſpiring to univerſal deſpotiſm. But! 
ſuppoſe you conquerors of the Daunians, and every 
ocher ftate. Such conqueſts will ruin you. Con- 
tider, ſuch an enterpriſe would difunite-you all; as 
not founded on juſtice, you will have no rule to de- 
termine your ſeveral pretenſions; each will expect 
that his ſhare ſhould be proportioned to his power; 
none among you will have authority enough over the 
others to make this diſtribution peaceably. Behold a 
fource of war, of which your grandchildren may not 
fee the end. Is it not better to be juſt and mode- 
rate, than to follow ambition attended with fo much 
danger, and through ſo many unavoidable misfor- 
runes ? Profound peace, the innocent agreeable pleas 
fures that accompany it, happy plenty, the friend- 
ſhip of your neighbours, the glory inſeparable from 
juſtice ; the authority acquired in becoming, by good 
faith, the arbiters of foreign nations: are not theſe 
advantages more deſirable than the ridiculous vanity 
of unjuſt conqueſt ? O princes ! O kings! You ſee 
I am quite difintereſted in what I ſay. Liſten then 
to him who is enough your friend, to contradict, 
perhaps diſpleaſe you, by repreſenting the truth.“ 
While TELEMAcnvus thus harangued, with an 
authority never obſerved in any other, and all the 
princes, ſuſpended in aſtoniſhment, admired the wil- 
dom of his counſels, a confuſed noiſe diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole camp, and reached the place 
where the aſſembly was held. © A ſtranger,” faid 
they, © is juſt arrived on the coaſt, with a troop of 
armed men. He has a noble mien, and all the appear- 


ance of a hero: one may eaſily ſee he has qr 
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long misfortunes; but the T of his courage has 
raiſed him above all his ſufferings. At firſt the people 
of the country, who guarded the coaſt, reſolved 
to attack him as an enemy landing with a hoſtile in- 

tention; but having drawn his ſword with an intre- 

pid air, he told them he knew how to defend himſelf 
if attacked, but requeſted only peace and hoſpita- 
lity: accordingly, he held out a branch of olive, as 
a ſuppliant. Being attended to, he defired to be 
conducted to the governors of this part of Heſperia: 
and now they are bringing him hither for conference 
with the kings aſſembled.“ This account was ſcarce 
concluded, when the ſtranger appeared, with an air of 
majeſty that ſurpriſed the whole aſſembly. He might 
have eaſily paſſed for the god Mars, when he aſſem- 
bles on the mountains of Thrace his blood - thirſty 
troops. He thus began diſcourſe: O ye ſhep- 
| herds of the people, doubtleſs here aſſembled either 
to defend your country againſt its enemies, or to en- 
force the moſt juſt laws, yield attention. to a man 

. whom fortune has perſecuted ! The gods grant you 

' may never meet with ſuch diſtreſſes! I am Dro- 

1 MEDES, king of Etolia, who wounded Venus at the 

1 ſiege of Troy. The vengeance of that goddeſs pur- 

- ſues me through the univerſe. Neptune, who can 

y refuſe nothing to the divine daughter of the ſea, has 

c 

n 


abandoned me to the rage of winds and waves, which 
have often daſhed my ſhips to pieces againſt the rocks. 
The inexorable Venus has deprived me of every hope 
of ſeeing again my kingdom, my family, and the 
IN ſweet light of that country where I firſt ſaw the day. 
1 No, I all never ſee again what I held moſt dear in 
life. After numerous ſhipwrecks, I venture aſhore on 
lt this ſtrange coaſt, ſeeking ſome ſmall repoſe, and a ſafe 
retreat, If you fear the gods, and eſpecially Jupiter, 
the protector of ſtrangers; if you have any feelings 
of compaſſion, refuſe me not ſome barren corner in 
this wide extended country, ſome deſert, ſome craggy 
cliffs or ſands, where, with my companions, I may 
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found a city, as at leaſt a melancholy repreſentation 
of our now loſt native land. We aſk but a ſmall ſpace 
of ground, which is uſeleſs to you. We ſhall live in 
ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with you; your enemies 
ſhall be ours; we ſhall engage in all your intereſts; 
we aſk but the liberty of living by our own laws.” 
While DromEeDEs thus ſpake, the eyes of TEL. 
MACHUS: were fixed upon him; different paſſions by 
turns appeared in his countenance. When he be. 
gan to mention his long misfortunes, he hoped this 
majeſtic man might be his father. Directly as he had 
declared himſelf DiomtDEts, the countenance of TE. 
' LEMACHUSs faded like a fair flower defaced by the 
baleful breath of ruthleſs Boreas. When Diomepss 
afterwards complained of the prolonged anger of a 
goddeſs, his words affected TELEMACHus, by re- 
minding him of ſimilar ſorrows ſuffered by his father 
and himſelf. Mingled tears of pity and joy ran 
down his cheeks, and he threw himſelf into the em- 
brace of DiomEDes. I am,” faid he, the fon 
of ULYsSSEs, whom you knew, and who aſſiſted you 
when you carried off the famous horſes of Rheſus. 
The gods have perſecuted him, equally as you, with- 
out pity. If the oracles of Erebus deceive me not, 
he yet lives; but, alas! he lives not for me. I left 
Ithaca to ſeek him, now I can neither find Ithaca 
nor him. Judge, by my misfortunes, my compaſſion 
for thoſe of others. The advantage of having been 
unfortunate is, that we acquire ſympathy with the 
diſtreſſes of others. Though but a ſtranger here my- 
elf, I can, renowned DioMEves, the moſt invincible 
of all the Greeks except Achilles—(for, notwith- 
ſtanding the calamities of my country during my in- 
fancy, my education has not been ſo bad as to leave 
me 1gnorant . of your glory acquired in battle) I can, 
I fay, procure you ſome aſſiſtance. Theſe princes, 
whom you lee, poſſeſs humanity ; they know there 1s 
no virtue, no true courage, no ſolid glory without hu- 
manity. Misfortune adds new luſtre to the glory of 
E 55 great 
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reat men: they are deficient while ſtrangers to miſ- 
| — as examples of patience and fortitude are 
wanting in their lives: every heart that has any 
reliſh for virtue, ſympathizes with ſuffering virtue. 
Ours be the care to comfort you, ſince the gods con- 
duct you among us; we accept it as a preſent made 
us, and ought to account ourſelves happy in having 
power to alleviate your diſtreſs.” While he ſpoke, 
D1oMeDEs, aſtoniſhed, eyed him ſtedfaſtly, and felt 
a ſtrong emotion in his heart. They embraced, -as 
if they had been long intimate friends. DioMEDES 
exclaimed, ** O worthy ſon of ULYsszs, I behold in 
you his mild aſpe&, his graceful' language, his 
nervous eloquence, his noble ſentiments, and his pro- 
tound wiſdom.” eee FACTORS. 
þ Then *Pn1LocTETEs hkewiſe embraced the great 


T fon of Tydeus ; they related to each other their miſ- 
n BW fortunes. PailocTETEs ſaid to DioMEDEs, © Un- 
. doubtedly you will be pleaſed to ſee again the ſage 
n NesToR, who has juſt loſt his laſt remaining ſon Pi- 
u ſiſtratus; his remain of life is a path of ſorrow that 
. conducts him to the grave. Come, and comfort 
1 him: an unfortunate friend is more likely to conſole 
4 his grief than any other.” Then they went toge- 


ther to the tent of NESs rox, who hardly recollected 


Diomepts, ſo much had grief deprefled his ſpirits 
on and his underſtanding. At firſt Dion ED ES wept 
en with NEsToR, and by their interview the old man's 
he grief redoubled ; but afterwards it was gradually 
N aſſuaged by the preſence of ſuch a friend. His afflic- 
ble ton was evidently a little ſuſpended by the pleafure 
h. of recounting what he had ſuffered ; and by hearing, 
im- in his turn, whatever had befallen DromE Ds. 

* While they converſed together, TELEMACRHñHus 
an, and the other chiefs aſſembled were debating their 
es. future proceedings. TELIZMAcnus adviſed to give 
e 15 the territory of Arpi to DiomEDES; and to chooſe 
* for king of the Daunians Pol xDAMAVs, one of them- 
0 elves: an officer of renown, whom ApRASHTUSs out 
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of jealouſy never would employ, apprehenſive leſt the 
ſucceſs, of his arms ſhould be attributed to this gene. 
ral's abilities, and himſelf be diſappointed in his hopes 
of the whole glory. PoL.YDAMas had often intimated 
to him privately, that he expoſed. too much his life 
and his kingdom's welfare, in this war againſt ſo 
many nations combined; and would have engaged 
him to a conduct more moderate and juſt toward 
his neighbours; but men who hate the truth, hate 
alſo thoſe who have the courage to repreſent it. They 
are unmoved either by their zeal, or ſincerity, or diſin. 
tereſtedneſs. A deluſive proſperity hardened the 
heart of ADR As rus againſt the moſt ſalutary advices : 
refuſing to follow them, he triumphed daily over his 
enemies. Inſult, treachery, violence, procured vic. 
tory. for him: and none of the misfortuncs Pol r- 
DAMAS long foretold had enſued. - He jeſted at 
timid - caution, always foreſeeing difficulties. Pol x- 
DAMAS became inſupportable to him; he diveſted 
him of all his employments, and left him to lan- 
guiſh in poverty and ſolitude. His diſgrace at firſt 
overwhelmed him: but it ſoon beſtuwed what he 
had never poflefled ; it opened his eyes to ſee the 
vanity. of grandeur :' he grew wiſe. at his own ex- 
pence; he triumphed at his misfortunes ; he learned 
by degrees to bear affliction, to live on little, to 
nouriſh his mind in tranquility with truth; to cul- 
tivate in himſelf the ſecret virtues, which are of more 
value than the moſt ſhining ; in fine, to live inde- 
pendant of others. He reſided in a deſert, at the 


foot of mount Garganus, where a hollow rock ſerved 


him for a roof; a rivulet, that fell from the moun- 
tain, quenched his thirſt ; ſome trees afforded him 
fruit: he had two ſlaves, who cultivated a little field: 
theſe he laboriouſly aſſiſted with his own hands; 
the land rewarded them abundantly. for their pains, 
ſo that they wanted nothing. They had not only 
plenty of fruit and pulſe, but all forts of ſweet. 
ſmelling flowers. There he lamented the miſery of 
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nations, by the abſurd ambition of their kings miſled 
to ruin. There he expected every day that the juſt, 
though long - ſuffering gods ſhould overthrow ADR AS“ 
us. The more his proſperity increaſed, the nearer 
he thought he ſaw his irrecoverable ruin advance; 
for ſucceſsful iniquity and imprudence, and power 
ſtretched to the very height of abſolute deſpotiſm, 
are forerunners of the fall of kings and kingdoms. 
When he heard of his death and defeat, he diſco- 
vered no exultation, either for having foreſeen it, 
or for being delivered from the tyrant; he was only 
anxious, fearing to ſee the Daunians in ſervitude. 
Such was the man whom TELEMACHUs propoſed 
for the crown. It was ſome time ſince he had known 
his virtue and courage; for, in purſuance of MER 
TOR's advice, he lads enquired into the good 
or bad characters of all perſons in any conſiderable - 
employment, not only in the allied nations, which 
ſerved in the war, but alſo among the enemy. His 
principal care was to diſcover and examine all that 
were eminent for talents or virtues. The allied 
princes. at firſt felt ſome reluctance to placing Po- 
LYDAMAS on the throne. © We have, ſaid they, 
„experienced how formidable is a king of the Dau- 
nians to his neighbours, when fond of war, and ac- 
quainted with the art. Pol Y DAM As is an able of- 
ficer, and might be a dangerous enemy.“ But TE“ 
LEMACHUS replied: © It is true, Pol DAMAS un- 
derſtands war, but he loves peace; theſe are preciſely 
the two qualifications to be wiſhed. A man who 
knows the dangers, difficulties, and diſaſters of war, 
is by very much more likely to avoid it, than he who 
15 totally inexperienced: beſides, he has learnt to en- 
Joy the {ſweets of a quiet life; he always condemned 
the enterpriſes of AbRAsrus; he foreſaw their fatal 
conſequences. You have more to fear from a weak 
and ignorant prince, than from one who will know 
and determine every thing himſelf. A weak prince, 
ipnorant and inexperienced, will ſee only by the eyes 
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of a capricious favourite, or a flattering, reſtleſs, am. 
bitious miniſter. Such a blinded prince will engage 
in war without defigning it; you can never depend on 
him, for he cannot depend on himſelf ; he will break 
his word; he will ſoon reduce you to the neceflity, 
either of deftroying him, or of being deſtroyed by 
him. Is it not more ſerviceable, more ſafe, and at tlie 
fame time more juſt and noble, 'to anſwer faithfully 
the confidence of the Daunians, by giving them a 
king worthy of a crown?“ By theſe arguments all 
the chiefs were perſuaded; and accordingly Pol v. 
va MAs was propoſed to the Daunians, who waited 
with impatience for the determination. When they 
heard the name of PoLyYDaMaAs, they anſwered : 
Now are we convinced that the allied princes act 
vprightly by us, and defire a laſting peace, fince 
they have propoſed to us for king a man fo vir— 
tuous, and ſo capable of governing. Had they pro- 
poſed a puſillanimous, ignorant, effeminate man, 
we ſhould have concluded their intention was to de- 
baſe us, and to corrupt the form of our government. 
A conduct ſo artful and infidious, would have ex. 
cited in us a violent and laſting, though ſecret re- 
ſentment; but the choice of PoL DAM As ſhews per- 
fect integrity. The allies, doubtleſs, expect from 
us juſtice and honour, ſince they give us a king inca. 
pable of attempting any thing againſt the liberty and 
glory of our nation. We may, therefore, proteſt in 
the preſence of the juſt gods, that the rivers ſhall re- 
turn to their ſources ere we ceaſe to love ſuch beneh- 
cent princes. May our lateſt poſterity recollect the 
bencft this day conferred on us, and renew from ge- 
neration to generation the peace of the Golden Age 

throughout all the coaſt of Heſperia !” 
TELEMAcaus then propoſed, that they ſhould 
give to DioveDEs the lands of Arpi, where 10 
; eſtabliſh his colony. Theſe new coloniſts,” ſaid 
he, „will be indebted to you for their ſettlement i 
a country unoccupied by you. Remember, that al 
men 
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men ought to love one another ; that the earth is too 
extenſive to be peopled; that you muſt have neigh- 
bours, and that it is better to have thoſe who are 


obliged to you for their eftablithment. Pity an unfor- 


tunate king, who cannot return to his native country. 
PoLYDAMAS and he, united by the bands of juſtice 
and virtue (the only laſting ties), will maintain you 
in uninterrupted peace, and render you formidable 
to all neighbouring nations that think of aggrandiz- 
ing themſelves. You ſee, O Daunians, that we have 
given your country a king, capable of elevating its 
glory even to heaven. Give then, at our requeſt, a 
tract of land uſeleſs to you, to a king who merits all 
poſſible aſſiſtance.” The Daunizns anſwered, they 
could refuſe TELEMACcHus nothing; ſince it was 
he who had procured them PoLYDAMAs for king: 
him they immediately went to find in his deſert, 
that he might reign over them. Before their departure, 
they beſtowed the fertile plains of Arpi on Dio- ' 
MEDES, there to found a new kingdom. This gave 
great pleaſure to the allies, becauſe that Greek colo- 
ay might be able to aſſiſt them poweriully, ſhould 
the Daunians ever attempt to renew the encroach- 
ments of which AvrasTus had ſet them the bad ex- 
ample. | 

The princes now thought - only of ſeparating. 
TeLEMACHUS marched off with his troop, his eyes 
bathed 1n tears, after he had tenderly embraced the 
valiant DioMEDES, the ſage but inconſolable Nxs- 
TOR, and the renowned PalLoCctETES, worthy heir of 
tie arrows of Alcides. 


END OF THE TWENTY-FIRST BOOK, 
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ARGUMENT OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
- OC; - 


TELEMACHUS, upon his pond at Salentum, js 
Jurpriſed to nd the country ſo well cultivated, and 1 
little magnificence in the city. MENTOR explains to 
bim the reaſons of that alteration, points out to him 
the errors that commonly prevent a ſtate's flouriſhing, 
and propoſes to him for a model, the conduct and 
government of IDOMENEUs. TELEMACHUS then 
diſcloſes his mind to bim in regard to his inclination 
to eſpouſe ANTloPE, the daughter of that prince, 
Mrxro agrees with him in praiſing ber good qua- 
lities, and aſſures him, that the gods had deſtined be- 
for him; but that at preſent he ought to think of 
nothing but ſetting out for Ithaca, and delivering 
PENELOPE from the irkſome addreſſes of ber ſuttors. 
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H E young ſon of ULYsszs glowed with impa- 
tience to reviſit MENTOR at Salentum, and to 
embark with him for Ithaca, where he hoped his 
father might be arrived. As he approached Salen- 
tum, he was greatly ſurpriſed to behold all the neigh- 
bourhood cultivated like a garden, and full of induſ- 
trious people, which at his departure was neglected 
and almoſt deſart. He concluded that this was the 
work, and the wiſdom of MENTOR. Then entering 
the city, he perceived fewer artiſans for the luxuries 
of life, and much leſs magnificence than before. This 
diſguſted him; for he was naturally fond of ſhew and 
ſplendor; but his mind was ſoon engroſſed by other 
thoughts. He ſaw MENTOR and Ipouk x Eus at a 
diſtance coming to meet him: inſtantly his boſom 
throbbed with tenderneſs and joy. Notwithſtanding 
his great ſucceſs in the war againſt ApRAsTUs, he 
was apprehenſive leſt MENTOR ſhould not be ſatisfied 
with his conduct, and, as the ſage approached, ſought 
to N in his eyes, whether he had done any thing 
amiſs. 7 | | 
IvoMentvs embraced him as if he had been his 
own ſon; then TELEMAchus flew to the arms of 
MENToR, and bedewed him with his tears. MENTOR 
laid to him: „ am fatisfied with you. You have 
committed great faults ; but they have enabled you to 
know yourſelf, and to be ſelf.diffident. One often 
reaps more benefit from his errors than from his 
nobleſt actions. Great actions ſwell the mind, and 
inſpire dangerous preſumption ; whereas errors make 
4 man look into himſelf, and reſtore that wiſdom, 
which in proſperity had been loſt. | What remains for 
you to do is to praiſe the gods, and to decline human 
applauſe. You have performed great actions; but 
genuouſly acknowledge that ſcarcely: by yourſelf 
3 A were 
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were they done. Is it not true that they were diſpoſed 
by ſomething foreign from yourſelf and infuſed into 
you? Would not your natural heat and imprudence 
otherwiſe have made them miſcarry ? Did you not 
perceive that MINERVA had, as it were, transfofmed 
u into a man above yourſelf, to do by you what 
you have done? She ſuſpended all your natural de- 
fects, as Neptune when he pacifies the ſtorms, ſuſ- 

pends the angry billows. K 
While IpouaENEUs with eager curioſity interro- 
gated the Cretans returned from the war, TELEMa- 
cHUs was hſtening to the ſage inſtructions of Mzx. 
Tor. At length caſting his eyes aroand him with 
ſurpriſe, he exclaimed: What a change is here!! 
cannot conceive the cauſe. Has any calamity befal- 
Jen Salentum during my abſence ? Why is no longer 
ſeen that magnificence which then ſhone throughout 
the city? I now ſee neither gold, nor filver, nor pre- 
cious ſtones; the drefles are plain; the buildings 
erecting, are leſs extenſive, and lefs ornamented; 
the arts languiſh; the city is become a ſolitude.” 
Mx ros replied with a ſmile ; Have you obſerved 
the condition of the country round the city ?” © Yes,” 
ſaid TELEMACHñUs, I obſerved every where the 
fields cultivated, and agriculture in repute.” Which, 
ſaid MENTOR, is beſt, a city adorned with marble, 
gold and ſilver, with a barren neglected country; or 
a fruitful well cultivated country, with a city of little | 
ſplendor, and of modeſt manners? A large city crowd. 
ed with artiſans employed in corrupting manners by 
luxury, ſurrounded by a poor ill-cultivated country, 
reſembles a monſter with an enormous large head, 
whoſe whole body, for want of nouriſhment, is mes- 
-gre and extenuated, utterly diſproportionate to the 
ead, The true ſtrength and real wealth of a king- 
dom confifts in the number of a people, and plent} 
of aliments. JpoMEnEus has now 7 number 
of people indefatigably laborious, filling the whole ex. 
tent of his daminions; his whole country is a0 bn. 
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one ended, city, of which Salentum is the centre. 
We have trar nſplanted from the city to the FOUBITY 
in "the country; alſo we have attractecl to our domi- 
nions many foreigners. The more theſe people myl- 
tiply, the more rhey multiply by their labours the 
fruits of the earth ; ſuch peaceful and agreeable mul - 
tiplication, more augments /A - ſtate than conqueſ 
We have ſuppreſſed in the city only ſuperfluous arts, 
which divert the poor from culture of the lands for 
ſupplying real wants, and corrupt the rich, by intro · 
ducing effeminacy and oſtentation. No igjury has 
been done to the fine arts, nor to thoſe who cultivate 
them with real genius. I hus IdoMENEvUs is become 
much more powerful than hen you W his mag: 
nificence : that dazzling outſide concealed a weak: 
neſs and miſery 10 7 would ſoon have ovyerturnec 
his empire; now he has a much greater. number o 
ſubjects, and maintains them with more eaſe. Theſe 
men, inured to labour and hardſhip, and taught to de: 
ſpiſe death by their love of equitable laws, would ali | 
willingly fight for lands cultivated by their own hands. 
Soon will this. ſtate, which you thought decayed, be 
the wonder of Heſperia, Remember, 'TELEMACHPS, 
that there are two grievances in government. {carce 
ever guarded againſt, or redrefled. The firſt is ex- 
orbitant, over- bearing power in Kings; the: ſecond is 
luxury, which corrupts manners. When kings ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to know no laws but their ſolute 
wills, and to unbridle their paſſions, their power in- 
deed is unlimited ; but by unlimited exerciſe of 
power, they ſap its foundation ; ; they have no longer 
any certain rule, or maxims of government; each 
flatters them at pleaſure; they have no people ; ſlaves 


only remain, whoſe number diminiſhes every day. 


Who will tell them the truth? who will confine the 

torrent? All ſubmits; the wiſe fly, conceal them- 

{elves and grieve : ſuch inundation of ow can be 

reduced to its ! VEN only by ſome benen 
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and violent revolution. Often what might have re- 
duced it, overthrows it quite ; nothing 15 more ex- 
poſed to a fatal overthrow than power too far extend- 
ed. It is like a bow too much bent, which ſuddenly 
breaks at laſt, unleſs ſlackened: but who ſhall ven- 
ture to ſlacken the bow of power? The very heart of 
IpouzxEus had been corrupted by this flattering 
power : he had been dethroned ; but not unde- 
ceived. It was neceflary the gods ſhould ſend us 
hither to diſabuſe him, in regard to this blind de- 
ſpotiſm, unfit for men ; for even a kind of miracle 
was required to open his eyes. The other evil almoſt 
incurable, is luxury; as arbitrary power poiſons 
kings, luxury poiſons a whole nation. It is ſaid, that 
luxury maintains the poor at the expence of the rich; 
as if the poor could not gain a living more uſefully 
in multiplying the fruits of the earth, without ener- 
vating the rich by refinements of luxury. A whole 
nation habituates itſelf to conſider ſuperfluities as ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and to invent ſuch neceſſaries every 
day; nor can now exiſt without what was ſcarce 
known thirty years before. Such luxury 1s called 
elegant taſte, perfection of the arts, politeneſs of a 
nation; this vice, which draws after it infinite others, 
is extolled as a virtue, the contagion extends from 
royalty to the very dregs of the people. The royal 
family 1mitate the magnificence of the king; the gran- 
dees, that of the royal family; the middle ranks of 
life, that of the grandees ; for who eſtimates himſelf 
accurately? The loweſt affect to paſs for their betters. 
Thus all live above their income, ſome from oſtenta- 
tion, to difplay their wealth ; others from falſe ſhame, 
to hide their poverty. Even thoſe wiſe enough to con- 
demn fuch exceſſes, are not wiſe enough to make head 
firſt againſt them, and to ſet contrary examples. A 
whole nation is ſelf-ruined; all ranks are confounded. 

The deſire of money wherewith to ſupport uſeleſs ex- 
- pence; corrupts the beſt diſpoſed minds; wealth is the 
ſole purſuit; poverty is infamy. Be learned, ingenious, 
B 1 virtuous; 
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virtuous; inſtruct mankind, gain victories, fave your 
country, facrifice your all for it, yet will you be de- 
ſpiſed, if your talents be not ſet off by parade. Even 
thoſe without property will affect to poſſeſs wealth; 
and ſpend as if they really did ſo. To accompliſh this, 
they borrow, they cheat, they adopt a thouſand un- 
worthy artifices. But who will remedy theſe diforders? 
The taſte, the cuſtoms of a whole nation muſt be al- 
tered, and new laws eſtabliſhed. - Who will undertake 
this, unleſs it be ſome philoſophic king, who, by” 
an example of perſonal moderation, may bring con- 
tempt on ſuch as affect expenſive ſhew, and may fanc-' 
tion the manners of the wife, who will be glad to have 
their frugality ſupported by authority? | 
TELEMACHVUS hearing theſe remarks, was like a 
man juſt waked from a deep ſleep : he felt the truth 
of MenTor's words; they made a deep impreſſion 
on his heart: as the ſkilful ſculptor deep engraves 
features on marble, giving it delicacy, life, and mo- 
tion. TELEMAcuus anſwered not; but reflecting on 
what he had heard, and glancing on the changes made 
| in the city, he ſaid to MENTOR: © You have made 
[poMENEUs the wiſeſt of all kings; I now know 


| neither him, nor his people; what you have done 
here, I own is - infinitely greater than the victories we 
| have gained: in military ſucceſſes, ſtrength and acci- 
& dent have no ſmall ſhare. - Of the glory gained in war, 
'E we muſt divide much to the foldiers ; but this whole 
f work proceeded from individual ſagacity. You was 


obliged to labour fingly againſt both king and peo- 
ple, to correct them. The ſucceſſes of war are al- 
ways ruinous and fatal: here all is the work of celeſtial 
wildom ; all is ſweet, all is pure, all is lovely, and 
manifeſts authority more than human. When men 
deſire glory, why do they not ſeek it by ſuch exertions 
in doing good? How greatly thoſe miſunderſtand true 
glory, who expect to find it in ravaging the earth, 
and ſhedding human blood! . 
Great joy appeared in MeNnToR's countenance 
| | when 
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when he perceived in TzLEMAcavs ſuch juſt notions 
reſpecting victory and conqueſt, at an age when it was 
natural T. him to be intoxicated with the glory he 
had acquired. He then obſerved : *< It is true, all 
you ſee here is proper and praiſe-worthy ; but know 
that ſuperior things may be done. IDoMENEvus mo- 
derates his paſſions, and ſtudies to govern his people; 
but his conduct is not exempt from many errors, the 
unhappy effects of his former faults. Even when men 
wiſh to forſake vice, vice ſeems ſtill long to purſue 
them. Bad habits remain ; mental weakneſs, inveterate 
errors, and almoſt incurable prejudices. Happy they 
who never ſtrayed ! they attain nearer perfection in 
excellence. The gods, O TELEMAcHus, will ex- 
pe& more of you, than of IooukxNREUS; becauſe you 
have known the truth from your infancy, and never 
was expoſed to the ſeduction of too great proſperity. 
IvoMeNEus, continued MeNnToR, is wile and intelli- 
gent ; but too attentive to detail, too little conſiderate 
of the larger principles of- his concerns,. to form proper 
plans. The dexterity of a king placed over a nation, 
eonſiſts not in doing every thing himſelf; it is groß 
vanity to hope it, or to endeavour to make the world 
believe it. A king ſhould govern, by ſelecting and 
directing thoſe who govern under him; he is not to 
concern himſelf with the detail; that is doing the 
duty of thoſe ſubordinate to him; he ought only to 
make them give him an account of their adminiſtra- 
tion ; and to know enough of 1t to judge of that ac- 
count with diſcernment. To chooſe officers for go- 
verning, and to ſtation them according to their talents, 
is excellent government. The great art and perfection 
of government conſiſts in governing thoſe who govern 
others: they muſt be watched, proved, checked, 
corrected, encouraged, advanced, degraded, ſhifted 
from one place to another, and always kept in order. 
To examine every thing perſonally is diſtruſt, is lit- 
tleneſs, is abandoning himſelf to mean jealouſy for 
trifles, which conſumes the time and mental derne 
| ih 5 necel· 
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neceſſary for great affairs. To form great deſigns, the 
mind muſt he free and ſedate; muſt meditate with- 
out reſtraint, wholly diſengaged from the diſpatch of 
intricate affairs. A mind, exhauſted by detail, is 
like the lees of wine, which have neither {ſtrength or 
flavour. Thoſe who govern by detail, are always de- 
termined by the preſent, neyer extending their views 
to a diſtant futurity ; always intangled by the affair 
of the day: and their minds being engroſſed by this 
alone, it makes too great an impreſſion, and ſhrivels 
their underſtanding ; for ſound judgment of - affairs, 
is obtainable only by comparing all together, and 
ranging them in a certain order, inducing {ſymmetry 
and dependance. To deviate from this rule in go- 
vernment, would be to reſemble a muſician, who, ſa- 
tisfied with diſcovering melodious ſounds, ſhould give 
himſelf no trouble to unite and harmonize them, for 
compoſing agreeable and affecting muſic. It would 
be acting like an architect, who ſhould think he had 
done all, by collecting large columns, and abundance 
of hewn ſtone, without regarding order, or propor- 
tion, in the ornaments of his edifice. While conſtruct- 
ing a ſaloon, he never reflects that a convenient ſtair- 
caſe is neceflary ; while employed on the main build- 
ing, he thinks neither of the court or portico ; his 
work is but a confuſed aſſemblage of magnificent 
parts, not related to one another. Such a work, far 
from doing him honour, will be a monument to per- 
petuate his ſhame ; for it ſhews, that the architect had 
not capacity ſufficiently extenſive to conceive a gene- 
ral plan of his work. Such conduct characterizes a 
narrow confined genius; he whoſe native capacity is 
limited to detail, is only fit to execute as directed by 
others. Be aſſured, my dear TELEMAchus, that the 
gies ay of a kingdotn requires a certain harmony, 
ke muſic, and exact proportions, like architecture. 
It you will allow me further to uſe a compariſon from 
theſe arts, I will convince you how moderate 18 the 
Capacity of thoſe who govern by detail. He, who in 

a con- 
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a concert only ſings certain parts, * perfectly 
he ſing them, is but a ſinger: he who conducts the 
whole concert, and at once regulates all its parts, he 
alone is the maſter muſician. In the ſame manner, he 
who cuts the columns, or builds a wall of the edifice, 
is but a maſon ; he who compoſed the whole, and 
has all the proportions in his head, he alone is the ar. 
chitect. Thus, thoſe who Lihone, who execute, and 
do molt of the buſineſs, are but ſubordinate workmen, 
and direct little. The true genius who governs the 
Rate, is he who, without doing any thing, does all, 
who reflects, who plans, who looks into futurity, who 
revolves the paſt, who arranges, who proportions, 
who takes ſeaſonable precautions, who in continual 
efforts wreſtles againſt miſchance, as a ſwimmer ftrug- 
gles againſt the ſtream; watchful day and night, that 
nothing be left to accident. Do you imagine, TEILE. 
MACHUS, that a great painter labours inceſſantly from 
morning to night to hurry off his pictures? No, 
ſuch ſervile labour and drudgery would extinguiſh the 
fire of his imagination; genius would abandon his 
works: he muſt work by ſtarts and ſallies as dictated 
by his taſte, and excited by his genius. Do you ima. 
gine, that he ſpends his time in grinding colours, 
and preparing pencils? No, that is the buſineſs of his 
pupils. His peculiar part is to meditate; he ſtudies 
only by bold touches to infuſe majeſty, life, and pal- 
ſion into his ſigures; he recollects the thoughts and 
ſentiments of the heroes he intends to repreſent; he 
_ tranſports himſelf into their times, and all the circum- 
ſtances of their fate, To this enthuſiaſm muſt be 
united a reſtraining judgment, that all may be juſt, 
correct, and duly proportioned. Do you think, T. 
LEMACHUS, that a leſs elevated genius, and leſs caps- 
city, are required to form a great king, than a great 
| 2 ? Conclude that the buſineſs of a king mull 
e to reflect, to form great deſigns, and to choc: 
proper perſons to execute them under his direction,” 


 TELEMACHUsS replied: “ Methinks I comprehen 
at 
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all you have ſaid: but if matters were thus managed, 
a king would be often deceived, not entering himſelf 
into the detail.” That is your miſtake,” replied Mkx- 
roR: what prevents a king's being deceived is his 
general knowledge of government : thoſe who have no 
principles in buſineſs, nor true diſcernment of cha- 


\ raters, are always, as it were, groping in the dark. 


If they are right, it is accident; they do not know ex- 
actly what they ſeek, nor to what they ſhould tend; 
all they know is, to be diſtruſtful; and diſtruſtful ra- 
ther of honeſt men who contradi& them, than of 
knaves who flatter them. On the other hand, thoſe 
who govern by principles, and are difcerners of men, 
know what they ſhould expect from them, and how 
to obtain it: at leaſt, they know, in the main, whe- 
ther the people they employ are fit for their purpoſes, 
and readily enter into their views, defigns and ends. 
Further, by avoiding the entanglements of detail, 
they can with more freedom of mind ſurvey at once 
the whole maſs of adminiſtration, and whether the 
advance toward their principal object: fo that if de- 
ceived, it can be little in reſpect of eſſentials. More- 
over, they are above thoſe little jealouſies, that indi- 
cate a low mind, and narrow underſtanding. They 
know 1t is impoſſible to avoid deception in great 
affairs, as it is neceſſary to employ in them men who 
are too often deceivers. More 1s loft by irreſolution 
proceeding from diſtruſt, than might be by ſuffering a 
little impoſition. Happy thoſe deceived only in mat- 
ters of little conſequence, while thoſe of importance 
advance; and thoſe only ſhould trouble a great man. 
Knavery ought to be ſeverely puniſhed when diſco- 
vered ; but ſome fraud muſt be expected, would we 
wiſh to avoid ſerious impoſition. A tradeſman in his 
ſhop ſees all with his own eyes, and does all with his 
own hands: but a king of extenſive dominions cannot 
lee all, or do all, and therefore he ought to attend only 
to what can be done by none ſubordinate to him.” In 
concluſion ME xTo' faid : © The gods love you, T's- 
3B LEMACHUS, 
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LEMACHUS, and intend to diſtinguiſh your reign by 
a wiſe adminiſtration. All you ſee here is rather for 
your inſtruction than the glory of IpouENEus; all 
the wife eſtabliſhments you admire in Salentum are 
but ſhadows of thoſe you will one day inſtitute in 
Ithaca, if your virtues anſwer to your high deſtiny. 
Bat it is now time to think of quitting this place. 

InoMENEvUs has prepared a veſſel for our return.” 
- Then TELTEMACHus opened his heart to his friend, 
though with ſome reluctance, in regard to an attach- 
ment that made him regret leaving Salentum. “ Per- 
haps,“ ſaid he, you will blame my being too ſuſcep- 
tible of tender inclinations in the places ] viſit:] but! 
ſhould be continually reproached by my own heart, 
did I not acquaint you that I love ANT IOP E, the 
daughter of Ipo EN EUS. No, my dear MeNrTo, 
not with a blind paſſion like that of which you cured 
me in the ifland of CAaLyeso. I have felt ſeverely 
the depth of that wound received from Cu pip while 
with EUcHARIS (I cannot yet pronounce her name 
without emotion); time and abfence have not effaced 
it. Such wretched experience has taught me to 
miſtruſt myſelf. But for Ax TIOPE, what I feel is 
totally different; not violent paſſion, but taſte, eſteem, 
regard. How happy ſhould 1 be, might I paſs my lite 
with her! If ever the gods reſtore my father to me, 
and allow me to chooſe a ſpouſe, AnTiops ſhall be 
my conſort, What charms me in her is, her ſilence, 
her modeſty, her reſerve, her conſtant employment, 
her induſtry in works of weaving and embroidery ; 
her attention to the economy of her father's houſe 
ſince the death of her mother; her contempt of gaudy 
. ornaments, her forgetting, or even ignorance of her 
beauty. When IpoMENEvs directs her to lead the 
dances with the young Cretan ladies to the ſounding 
flute, one would take her for the ever-ſmiling Venus, 
ſuch graces accompany her. When he carries her to 
the chaſe, ſhe diſplays equal majeſty and addreſs in 
ſhooting with the bow, as Diana amidſt her . 
| | 0 
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te only knows it not, while all the world adinires:” 


When ſhe enters the temples of the gods, bearing 
conſecrated offerings on her head in baſkets, one would 


* 


imagine ſhe was herſelf the divinity of the place. With 
what reverence and piety have we ſeen her ſacrifice, and 


deprecate the wrath of the gods, when ſome impiety 
was to be expiated, or ſome ill omen averted. In fine, 
when ſeen among a troop of virgins with a golden 
needle in her hand, one might think her MINERVA 
herſelf viſiting earth in human ſhape to teach man- 
kind ornamental arts. She animates the reſt to work, 
ſhe ſweetens wearineſs and farigue by the charms of 
her voice, when ſhe ſings all the marvellous hiſtories 
of the gods. She exceeds the moſt exquiſite paint- 
ing in the delicacy of her embroidery. Happy tlie 
man, whom gentle Hymen ſhall unite to her ! he 
will have to fear only the loſing her, and the ſurviv- 
ing her. I here call the 'gods to witneſs, my dear 
MEeNToR, that I am quite ready to depart. I ſhall 
love ANTIOPE while I live ; yet ſhe ſhall not retard 
one moment my return to Ithaca. Should another 
indeed poſſeſs her, I ſhould paſs my remaining days in 
bitterneſs and forrow : but I determine to leave her, 
though I know that by my abſence I may loſe her. I 
will not mention my paſſion to her, or to her father; 
you are the only perſon I ought to conſult, till 
ULYSSES, re-eſtabliſhed on his throne, ſhall declare 
his approbation. Hence you may judge, my dear 
Mexrok, how different is my preſent attachment 
from that paſſion for Euch ARIS, wherein you ſaw me 
blinded.” 

MEexToR replied : © O TExLEMAcnvs, I acknow- 
ledge the difference; Ax TiO E is mild, fimple, 
wile ; her hands diſdain not induſtry ; ſhe foreſees 


tar; and looks to every thing: ſhe knows when to 


be filent ; and to be buſy without hurry. She js never 
dle: never embarraſſed, becauſe every thing is done 
by her in its proper time and place. The good order 
of her father's houſe is her glory; and a greater orna- 
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ment to her than her beauty. Although ſhe has the 
care of every thing, and authority to reprove, to re- 
fuſe, to retrench (an authority that makes almoſt all 
women odious), yet is ſhe beloved by the whole fa- 
mily : for they do not find in her paſſion, obſtinacy, 
levity, petulance, as in other women. By a fingle 
look ſhe can make herſelf underſtood, and every body 
fears diſpleaſing her. She gives exact orders, requir- 
ing nothing of any but what they are capable cf ex- 
ecuting ; ſhe reproves with kindneſs, and encourages 
while ſhe reproves. The heart of her father repoſes 
on her; as a traveller exhauſted by the violent heat 
of the ſun, repoſes under a ſhade on the tender grafs. 
You are right, TELEMACRHUSCH ; ANTIOPE is a trea- 
ſure worth ſeeking in the remoteſt lands. Her mind 
no more than her perſon is bedecked with trifling 
ornaments: her imagination, though lively, is correct; 
ſhe ſpeaks only when proper; when ſhe opens her 
mouth, {weet perſuaſion and unaffected graces flow 
from her lips. When ſhe begins to ſpeak, every body 
is ſilent; then the bluſhes ; almoſt tempted to ſup- 
preſs what ſhe intended to have ſaid, when ſhe finds 
herſelf liſtened to with ſuch attention: we have hardly 
heard her diſcourſe. You remember, TzLEMAcnus, 
that her father one day ſent for her ; ſhe appeared 
with downcaft eyes, under a large veil ; ſhe ſpoke 
only to moderate the anger of IvoMENevus, who was 
about to puniſh one of his ſlaves very ſeverely. At 
firſt ſhe gave way to his anger; then calmed him; 
at laſt urged what might leſſen the guilt of the un- 
happy delinquent : thus, without letting the king 
know that he had been too much hurried by paſſion, 
ſhe inſpired him with ſentiments of pity and juſtice. 
Thetis, when ſhe flatters old Nereus, does not with 
more mildneſs pacify the angry waves. Thus AN- 
TIOPE, without afluming any authority, or availing 
herſelf of her charms, will one day temper the hear 
of her huſband, as ſhe now fingers the lyre, when 


ſhe would draw from it the moſt raviſhing notes. Once 


þ more, 
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more, TELEMAC Hus, your love for her is juſt, the 
gods deſtine her for you; you love her rationally ; 
but mult wait till approved by UL rss ES. I com- 
mend you for reſolving not to diſcover your ſentimems 
10 her; and know, that had you made any indirect 
attempt to diſcloſe them, ſhe would have refuſed chem, 
and would have ceaſed to eſteem you; ſhe will never 
promiſe herſelf to any one; ſhe will entirely be be- 
{owed by her father. She will never accept as ſpouſe 
2 man who does not fear the gods, and maintain all 
the rules of virtue. Have you noticed, as I have, chat 
ſhe appears ſeldomer, and her eyes are more down-. 
caſt ſince your return? She knows all your ſucceſs in 
the war: ſhe is not ignorant of your birth, or your 
adventures, or the talents the gods have beſtowed upon 
vou; this conſideration makes her 10 ſhy and re- 
terved. Come, TELEMAcHUs, come, let us fail for 
Ithaca. I have now nothing remaining but to find 
you your father, and to place you in a method of ob- 
training a conſort worthy of the golden age; was ſhe 
a ſhepherdeſs on the frozen Algidum, inſtead of be- 
ing daughter of the king of Salentum, in poſſeſſing 


her you were extremely happy. 


THE END OF THE TWENTY-SECOND BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE TWENTY-THIRD 


BOOK. 


IDOMENEUS, uneaſy at the intended departure of bis 


two gueſts, conſults My N TOR concerning ſeveral difficult 
matters ; telling him, that he could not poſſibly ſettie 
them properly without his alliſtauce. MENTOR dires 
bim how to proceed; but cannot be diverted from bis 
purpoſe of departing with TELEMACHUS. However, 
IpoukN EUS makes a freſh effort to detain them, 
by awakening the youth's paſſion for ANTIOPE, which 
he does by engaging MExTtor and him in a bunting- 
match, and perſuading bis daugbier to accompany them. 
But ſhe would have been torn to pieces by a wild boar, 
had ſhe not been ſaved by TELEMAcHus, who was 
very unwilling after that to part with ber, and take 
leave of the king ber father. But by the encourage- 


ment of MENTOR, he gets the better of bis reluctance, 


and embarks for his native country. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD BOOK. 


1 DOMENEUS, who dreaded. the departure of 
MEexToR and TELEMAcHus, uſed all endea- 
yours to retard it. He told MENTOR he could not, 
without his aſſiſtance, terminate a difference that 
had ariſen between Diophanes, prieſt of Jupiter Con- 
ſcrvator, and Heliodorus, prieſt of Apollo, reſpect- 
ing preſages taken from the flight of birds, and 
entrails of victims. Why,” ſaid MENTOR, © would 
you interfere in things ſacred ?. Leave the deciſion 
of them to the Hetrurians, who have the tradition 
of the moſt ancient oracles, and are qualified by 
inſpiration to be interpreters of the gods. Employ 
your authority ſolely to ſtifle theſe diſputes in their 


birth; ſhew neither prejudice nor partiality; fimply 


maintain the deciſion when procured. Remember, 
that a king ſhould be ſubject to religion, and ſhould 
never attempt to over-rule it. Religion comes from 
the gods, and is ſuperior to kings. When kings 
meddle with religion, inſtead of protecting, they en- 
ſlave it. So powerful are kings, ſo weak other men, 
that all will riſk being conformed to their humour, if 
they ſhould aſſume a right to determine queſtions re- 
lating to things ſacred. Leave then their determina- 
tion entirely to the miniſters of the gods, and content 
yourſelf with reſtraining thoſe who refuſe ſubmiſſion 
to their judgment when pronounced. 

IvoMengvs then complained of his perplexity 
occaſioned by a great number of law-ſuits between 
individuals, which he was preſſed to determine. 
** Decide,” replied MEx rox, © every new queſtion 
which tends to eftabliſh general maxims of juriſpru- 
dence, and interpretation of laws; but never charge 


yourle]f 
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yourfelf with judging particular cauſes ; you will he 
beſieged by their number; you will be the ſole judge 
of all your people; all fubordinate judges will be- 
come uſeleſs. You will be overwhelmed, and theſe 
ſmall matters will preclude you from greater, with- 
cut being able to difcuſs the former trifles. Beware 
then of expoſing yourſelf to this embarraſſment; refer 
private cauſes to the ordinary judges ; only charge 
ourſelf with what no other can do for your relief, 
ou will thus perform the true duty of a king.” 
I am alto prefled,” faid IvomenEvs, © to bring 
about certain matches. Perſons of high birth, who 
have followed me in all my wars, and loſt great pro- 
perty in my ſervice, would be glad to repair them 
by marrying certain rich heireſſes; it would coſt 
me but à word to procure them thefe advantage- 
ous fettlements.” ' True,“ replied MgnTon, it 
would coſt you bat a word: but that very word 
would coft you dear. Would you rob parents of 
the liberty and conſolation of chooſing their fons-in- 
law, and confequently their heirs ? That would be to 
reduce all families to the moft wretched flavery ; you 
would make yourſelf reſponſible for all the domeſtic 
woes of your ſubjects. Marriages have troubles enough, 
without adding by ſuch a conduct. If you have 
fairhful ſervants to reward, beſtow the uncultivated 
lands; add rank and honours, proportioned to thcir 
condition and ſervices : add alſo, if neceſſary, money 
laid by from the funds appropriated to your own ex- 
pences ; but never pay your debts by reſiſting the 
rights of parents, and ſacrificing rich heireffes.” 
From this, Ivomexntus made a ſudden tranf. 
non to another queſtion. * The Sybarites,” fad 
he, „complain, that we have ſeized lands that 
appertain to them, and have aſſigned them 0 
ſtrangers we have lately drawn hither, as waſte 
grounds for cultivation. Shall J yield to thele 
people? If I do, every other ſtate will think the} 
have nothing to do but to make pretenſions on — 
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« It is not juſt,” replied MExTOR, © to depend 
on the Sybarites in their own cauſe, nor is it juſt to 
depend on you in yours.” © Whom then ſhall we cre- 
dit?” ſaid THoOMENEUus. © We muſt not credit,” ſaid 
MzNToR, “ either party; but take ſome neighbouring 
nation as arbitrator, which is not ſuſpected of favour- 
ing either ſide; ſuch are the Sipontines : their in · 
tereſts and yours do not claſh in the leaſt.” © But 
am I obliged,” ſaid IooMEREUS, © to-truſt to arbitra- 


tion? Am not I a king? Ought a king to ſubmit to 


ſtrangers in determining the extent of his dominions?“ 
Mxxrok thus replied : “ As you ſeem reſolved, no 
doubt you ſuppoſe your title good. On the other 
hand, the Sybarites continue firm, and inſiſt that they 
have an indubitable right. Either an umpire choſen 
by both parties, or war, muſt determine theſe oppoſite 
pretenſions. There is no medium. Should you viſit a 
republic, where was neither judge nor magiſtrate, 


and where every family thought they had a right to 


vindicate their claims, even by violence, againſt their 
neighbours, you would lament the miſery of ſuch a 
nation, and look with horror on ſuch anarchy as 
permitted to all families mutual war. Do you think 
the gods would regard the whole world, which 1s 


but the general republic, with leſs horror, ſhould 


each nation, that is, each great family in it, think it 
had an undoubted right to ſupport by violence its 
claims on the neighbouring nations? An individual, 
proprietor of a field he inherits from his anceſtors, 
cannot maintain himſelf in poſſeſſion of it but by au- 
thority of the laws, and the deciſion of a magiſtrate. 
He would be ſeverely puniſhed as ſeditious, ſhould 
he preſerve by violence even what juſtice awarded. 

o you imagine that kings may immediately recur 
to violence to aſſert their claims, without trying every 
way of mildneſs and humanity ? Is not juſtice more 
ſacred and inviolable to kings, when whole countries 
are concerned, than to private families, when reſpect- 
ang only a few cultivated fields ? Shall he be unjuſt 
i „ and 
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and an uſurper who ſeizes a few acres of ground; and 
he be juſt, he be a hero, who ſeizes: whole provinces? 
If men, are prepoſſeſſed, blinded, and felf-deceived in 
the netty intereſts of individuals, is there not more 
reaſon to fear ſelf-deception and blindneſs, in relation 
to the great intereſts of a ſtate? Will they venture 
to truſt themſelves in a concern wherein they have ſo 
much reaſon to be diffident? Will they not fear ſelf- 
deluſion, in a caſe wherein the miſtake of a ſingle per- 
fon may have ſuch fatal conſequences? The miſtake 
of a king, who falſely perſuades himſelf on the juſtice 
of has. pretenſions, often produces devaſtations, fa - 
mines, maffacres, plagues, corruption of manners, 
whoſe fatal effects extend to the remoteſt ages. Ought 
not a king, who always gathers numerous ſycophants, 
to dread flattery on theſe occaſions? If he conſents by 
arbitration to conclude the diſpute, he diſcovers his 
equity, honour, and moderation. He will publiſh the 
ſolid reaſons that ſupport his claim. The arbitrator 
choſen, is an amicable mediator, not a rigorous judge. 
No one engages blind ſubmiſſion to his determina- 
tion: but great deference is due to him. He pro- 
nounces no ſentence as ſovereign judge; but he 
makes propoſals, and by his advice both parties relin- 
quiſh ſomething to preſerve peace. If war happens, 
notwithſtanding all a king's endeavours to preſerve 
peace, he has at leaſt on his fide the approbation of 
his own mind, the eſteem of his neighbours, and the 
protection of the juſt. gods.” Moved by theſe argu- 
ments, IpoMENEUS conſented that the Sipontines 
mould be mediators between him and the Sybarites. 
After this, the king finding all endeayours to 
delay the two ſtrangers ineffectual, tried to detain 
them by ſtronger bands. He had obſerved, that TE. 
LEMACHUs loved Ax rIor E, and he hoped to hold 
him by this paſſion. With this view he directed her 
to ſing ſeveral times during feſtivals. Not to diſobey 
her father, ſhe complied, but with fo much modeſty 
and dejection, as plainly ſhewed how painful was her 
| obedience 


obedience. InoMENEUS went fo far as to wiſh her 
to ſing the victory obtained over the Daunians and 
 ApRASTUS ; but ſhe could not prevail on herſelf to 
ſing the praiſes of TELEMAcavs : ſhe reſpectfully ex- 
caſed herſelf, and her father would not venture to 
conſtrain her. Her ſoft and affecting voice produced 
great rapture and emotion 1n the heart of the young 
{on of ULyssEs. IDoMENEvS, who kept: his eyes 
fixed on him, enjoyed his emotion with pleaſure ; 
but TELEMACHUs would not ſeem aware of the 
king's deſigns. On theſe occaſions he could not help 
being greatly affected: yet reaſon was ſuperior to his 
feelings; he was no more that TELEMACHUs, whom 
tyrannical paſſion had formerly enſlaved in the ifland 
of CAL verso. While ANT1oPE ſung, he liſtened in 
profound ſilence; when ſhe concluded, he immedi- 
ately introduced ſome other ſubject of converſation. 
The king, unable by this expedient to accompliſh 
his deſign, reſolved at laſt on a great hunting match, 
profeſſedly for the diverſion of his daughter. An- 
TIOPE, With tears, declined to engage in it; but was 
obliged to obey her father's command. She mounted 
a ſprightly, foaming ſteed, like thoſe which Caſtor 
trained to battle; ſhe managed him with eaſe. A 


troop of young damſels with joy attended her, amidft 


whom ſhe appeared like Diana in the foreſts. The 
king beheld her, inſatiate of beholding her: while 
thus gazing he forgot all his paſt misfortunes. TE 
LEMACHUS beheld her alſo, more ſtruck with the 
modeſty of Av TIoPE, than with her addreſs, or her 
graces. The hounds rouſed a wild boar enormouſly 
large, and fierce as that of Calydon. His ſtrong 
hard briſtles ſtood erect like darts; his blood-ſhot 
eyes glared fire; his breathing ſounded” at a diftance - 

like the hoarſe murmur of rebellious winds; when 
Aolus, to appeaſe a ſtorm, recalls them to his cave; 
his long tuſks, bent like the reaper's fickle, tore the 
trunks of trees. All the hounds that dared approach 
him were torn in pieces; the boldeſt hunters, while 
| 3C2z purſuing, 
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purſuing, dreaded to overtake him. ANTIoOPE, ſwift. 
footed as the wind, feared not his -encounter. She 
threw a dart that pierced him above the ſhoulder. 
The blood of the fierce animal ſtreamed, and the 
pain augmented his fury; he turned directly upon 
her who had wounded him. AnTioee's horſe, not- 
withſtanding his mettle, trembled, and recoiled. The 
monſtrous boar ſprung upon him like ſome pon- 
derous weight thrown againſt the ſtrongeſt wall of a 
city, and making it. The courſer ſtaggered, and 
fell. AnTiopst found herſelf diſmounted, unable to 
avoid the fatal tuſks of the exaſperated boar : but 
TELEMACHUS, attentive to her danger, had alighted 
from his ſteed ; ſwifter than lightning he threw him- 
ſelf between the fallen horſe, and the wild boar ad- 
vancing to avenge his blood. Having a long javelin 
in his hand, he plunged almoſt its whole length 
into the ſide of the dreadful animal, which, raging, 
falls. TELEMACHvus inſtantly cut off his head, 
which ſtill was frightful when viewed near, and aſto- 
niſhed all the hunters. This he preſented to Av- 
TIOPE. She bluſhed ; ſhe conſulted the eyes of her 
father, who, after his terrors at her danger, was tranſ- 
ported with joy at her eſcape, and made her a ſign to 
accept the preſent. When taking it, ſhe ſaid to 
TELEMACHUS, *© I thankfully accept from you 2 
more 1mportant preſent ; for to you I owe my life.” 
Scarce had ſhe 5 oken, than fearful of having ſaid 
too much, ſhe ſtood with downcaſt eyes. TELE- 
MACHUS, who ſaw her confuſion, ventured only to 
reply: Happy is the ſon of .ULyYssEgs in having 
ſaved a life ſo precious! but happier ſtill could he 
pals his life with you.” AN TiO E, without making 
anſwer, hurried among her troop of young compa- 
nions, and remounted her horſe. 
 IpomtNnEvs would that moment have promiſed his 
daughter to TELEMACHvs ; but he hoped to enflame 
his paſſion more by keeping him in ſuſpenſe, and even 
fancied that defire of ſecuring the match might dog 
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TELEMACHUS longer at Salentum. Thus reaſoned | 
Iromenevs; but the gods laugh at human wil- 
dom: for that intended to delay TELEMACHUS was 
the very circumſtance. that haſtened his departure: 
his riſing emotions juſtly inſpired him with ſelf-diff- 
dence. MEnTor redoubled his efforts to inflame his 
impatience to return to Ithaca. He preſſed Ivome- 
NEUS to let him depart, the veſſel being ready. Thus 
MENTOR, who regulated every moment of his life, to 
raiſe him to the higheſt glory, kept him no longer in 
any place than was necetlary to exerciſe his virtue, 
and to augment his experience. MenTor had care- 
fully prepared a ſhip as ſoon as TELEMACHVUs ar- 
rived ; but IpoMENEvS, who had perceived this pre- 
paration with greatrepugnance, ſunk into a deplorable 
ſtate of deadly ſorrow and chagrin, when he ſaw 


himſelf on the point of being forſaken by his two 


gueſts, from whom he had received ſuch benefit and 
aſſiſtance. He ſhut himſelf up in the moſt retired 
part of his palace, where he eaſed his heart in tears 
and lamentations. He neglected the care of ſuſte- 
nance : ſleep no longer ſoothed his poignant ſorrows. 
His 4nquietude withered, and conſumed him. Like 
a lofty tree, whoſe numerous boughs ſhelter the land, 
when a worm begins to gnaw its ſtem, deſtroying thoſe 
delicate canals through which circulates the nouriſhing 
fap : this tree, by the winds unſhaken, by the fruit- 
tul earth kindly nouriſhed in its boſom, by the axe 
of the huſbandman reſpe&ed ; yet, by ſome ſecret, 
unſuppoſed cauſe, it languiſhes, withers, ſheds its 


leaves formerly its glory, and now preſents but de- 


cayed branches, and a trunk covered with ſplitting 
bark; ſuch was Ipomenevs in his grief. TELE- 
MACHUS-was ſo much affected, that he feared ſpeak- 
ing to him, He dreaded the day of departure; he 
ſought pretexts to poſtpone it; and would have con- 
tinued long in ſuch irreſolution, had not MENTOR 
r “J am glad,“ ſaid he, © to find you ſo 


uch altered. Lou were by nature haughty, and hard 
| — hearted ; 
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hearted; your heart was inſenſible except to your 
own intereſt and convenience; but you are at laſt 
become man, and begin by the experience of your 
misfortunes to ſympathize with thoſe of others. 
Without ſuch ſympathy, there is no good nature, 
virtue, nor capacity for governing mankind : but it 
muſt not be carried too far, nor become unmanly 
tenderneſs. I ſhould freely ſpeak to IDoMenevs, to 
obtain his conſent to your departure, and would 
fpare you the pain and uneaſineſs of ſuch an inter- 
view; but I would not have you enſlaved by falſe 
ſhame and timidity. To the tenderneſs and ſen- 
ſibility of friendſhip you muſt accuſtom yourſelf to 
mingle firmneſs and fortitude. We muſt endeavour 
to avoid giving uneaſineſs beyond neceſſity ; we 
muſt ſympathize with that affliction which we cannot 
avoid giving, and alleviate as much as poſſible the 
grief we cannot abſolutely prevent.” With a view 
to thatalleviation,” ſaid TEKLEMAcRHuSs, © I with Ivo- 
MENEUS were appriſed of our departure rather by 

our mouth than by mine.” MENTOR immediately 
replied : * You deceive yourſelf, my dear TEIL. 
MACHUS ; you were born like ſons of kings clad in put. 
ple, who muſt direct the mode of every thing, and 
whole will all nature muſt obey, though they have 
not reſolution to oppoſe an individual to his face. 
Not that they value mankind, or that from good 
nature they fear giving pain; but from perſonal in- 
dulgence they will not ſee fad, diſſatisfied counte- 
nances about them. The ſufferings and diſtreſſes 0! 
mankind affect them not, provided they are not eye- 
witneſſes of them. When they hear of them, thc 
ſubject teaſes and vexes them. To pleaſe them, It Ib 
neceſſary to tell them always that all goes well. While 
indulging in pleaſures, they will heat or ſee nothing 
that may damp their joy. Is there occafion for re- 
proving, reclaiming, undeceiving any one, for fe. 
ſiſting the abſurd paſſions of ſotme over · bearing ma 
they will always commiſſibh- ſome other for that an 
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poſe, rather than ſpeak themſelves with gentle for- 


titude. On theſe. occahons, they would ſuffer the 


moſt unreaſonable favours to be extorted from 
them; they would ruin the moſt important affairs, 


for want of reſolution to over- rule the opinions of 


thoſe whom they every day employ. This, their im- 
becility known, eyery one endeavours to turn to his 
own advantage. They are preſſed, importuned, ha- 
raſſed, and dint of importunity ſucceeds. At firſt, 
indeed, flattery and intenſe are offered, inſinuating 
themſelves into confidence; but this acquired, and 
ſome eonſiderable employment near the prince ob- 
rained, the influence impels them farther, and becomes 
a yoke. Under this they groan, perhaps attempt to 
ſhake it off, but bear it all their lives. Jealous of 
appearing independant of influence, yet ever go- 
rerned by it, and incapable of doing without it; re- 
iembling the weak, flender vine, which, unable to 
ſupport itſelf, always clings around the trunk of ſome 
tall tree. J will not ſuffer you, O TELEMACHvus, 
to ſink into this imbecility, which diſqualifies a man 
tor government. You, fo tender hearted as to fear 
peaking to IDOMENEVS, will think no more of his 
diſtreſs after you have quitted Salentum. * Not his 
grief moves you, but his preſence diſconcerts you. 
Go yourſelf, take leave of Ipomexntvs; learn by 
this occaſion- to be at once affectionate and firm: 
expreſs your ſorrow at parting ; but expreſs alſo de- 
cidedly the neceſſity of your departure.” | 

TeLEMAcyvus dared neither difobey Mx ron, 
or viſit Ibo RENEHUs. Aſhamed of his timidity, yer 
be without courage to ſurmount it : he heſitated; pro- 
10 ceeded a ſtep or two, then would immediately return 
1 o MEwroa, and urge ſome new pretext for delay : 
but a ſingle look from Mx ron ſilenced him, and 
diſſpated all his fine pretences. Is this then,” ſaid 
Mzv1o ſmiling, © the conqueror of the Daunians, 
ihe deliverer of the great Heſperia, the ſon of the {age 

LYSSES, Who is to be after him the oracle of 
5 Greece 
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Greece! He dares not ſay to IromENEvs that he 
cannot longer delay his return to his country to ſee 
his father. O people of Ithaca, how unhappy muſt 
ye one day be, ſhould ye have a king enllived by 
falſe ſhame, who ſacrifices the moſt important intereſts 
to his weakneſſes on the ſmalleſt trifles. See, Tr. 
LEMACHUS, what difference there is between va- 
lour in battle, and courage in ordinary affairs. You 
| feared not the arms of Ab Rast us, yet you dread the 
affliction of Ivomexevs. This diſhonours princes 
who have performed the greateſt exploits. After 
behaving as heroes in war, they appear the moſt pu- 
fillanimous of men in ordinary occurrences, where 
others acquit themſelves with ſpirit.“ | 
TELEMAcnvs, ſtung with theſe reproaches, which 
he felt were juſt, immediately hurried away with- 
out liſtening further to ſcruples. But ſcarce: had he 
entered the place where IdoMENEvs fat, with down- 
caſt eyes, languiſhing and deprefled by grief, than 
both ſtartled at each other; they feared to look at 
one another; they knew each other's ſentiments be- 
fore either had ſpoken; each feared the other's 
breaking filence ; and both burſt into tears. At 
laſt Ipouk x EUS, tranſported by exceſs of ſorrow, 
exclaimed : © To what purpoſe is ſolicitude after 
virtue, if the recompenſe her ſuitors to ill? After 
having ſhewn me my weakneſs, you abandon me: 
well! 1 ſhall relapſe into all my former diſtreſſes. Taik 
to me no more of governing well; no, it is 1mpo- 
fible; I am weary of mankind. Where would you 
go, TELEMACHUs ? Your father is no more: yo! 
icek him in vam; Ithaca is a prey to your ene. 
mies, who will deſtroy you if you return. Some one 
among them has married your mother. Remain wich 
me: you ſhall be my ſon-in-law and heir; you ſha 
reign after me: even during my life you ſhall hate 
ablolute authority: I will repoſe unlimited confidence 
in you. But if inſenſible to all theſe offers, at leal 


leave me MenTtos, who is my ſole reſource. 22 
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anſwer me, harden not your heart; pity the moſt un- 
fortunate of men. What ! you make no reply? Ah! 


J ſee how cruel are the gods againſt me; I feel their 


indignation more than when I killed my own ſon in 
Crete.” TELEMAchus at laſt anſwered with a timid 
faltering voice: © I am not at my own diſpoſal : 
the deſtinies recall me to my country. MENTOR, 
who poſſeſſes the wiſdom of the gods, commands me 
in their name to depart. What would you have me 
do? Shall I renounce my father, my mother; my 
country, which ought to be ſtill dearer to me than 
they ? Born to be king, I am not appointed to a life 
of delight and tranquillity, or to indulge, my incli- 
nations. Your dominions are larger and richer than 
thoſe of my father; yet I ought to prefer what the 
gods deſtine me, to thoſe which you have the good- 
neſs to offer me. Without hope of your kingdom, I 
ſhould think myſelf happy could I have Ax TIOPE 
for my conſort ; but to become worthy of her, I 
muſt go whither duty calls me; and my father muſt 


demand her for his ſon. Have you not promiſed to 


convey me to Ithaca? Was it not in dependence on 
that promiſe I fought for you with the allies againſt 
ApRasTUus ? It is time for me to think of repairing 
my domeſtic misfortunes. The gods who gave me 
to MENTOR, gave alſo MENTOR to me, that he 
ſhould dire& me in fulfilling my deſtiny. Would 
you have me loſe ME NTok, after having loſt every 
thing elſe ? J have now neither property, nor retreat, 
nor father, nor mother, nor certain home : all I have 
left is a wiſe and virtuous friend, the moſt precious 
gift of Jupiter. Judge yourſelf whether I can forſake 
him, or confent to be forſaken by him ? No, I would 
fooner die; deprive me of life: life is nothing; but 


_ deprive me not of MENTOR.“ While T:zLEMAcnvs 


was ſpeaking, his voice became ſtronger, his timi- 
City vaniſhed.  IDpoMEnNEUs knew not what to an- 
ſwer, yet withheld aſſent to what the ſon of Urys- 
SES had ſaid. When he could urge nothing further, 
he tried at leaſt to excite pity by his loooks and geſ- 
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tures. That inſtant MenTor appeared before him, 
who gravely addreſſed him thus: © Be not afflicted: 
ve quit you; but wiſdom, which preſides in the coun- 
cils of the gods, will remain with you. Think your- 
ſelf extremely happy that Jupiter ſent us hither to 
ſave your dominions, and to bring you back from 
your wanderings. PHILOCLES, whom we have re- 
ſtored to you, will ſerve you faithfully. His heart 
will always maintain the fear of the gods, the delight 
of virtue, the love of the people, and compaſſion for 
the "miſerable. Liſten to him; employ him with 
confidence free from jealouſy, To draw the greateſt 
advantage poſſible from him, charge him to tell you 
of all your faults Without palliation. In this conſiſts 
the greateſt magnanimity of a good king, in ſelect- 
ing true friends, who will inform him of his faults, 
Provided you poſſeſs this magnanimity, our abſence 
will be no diſadvantage to you; you will ſtill live hap- 
Py : but if flattery, gliding like a ſerpent, ſhould 
again find a way to your heart, and infuſe diſtruſt of 
diſintereſted counſel, you are loſt. Suffer not your- 
ſelf to be caſt down with grief; but ſtruggle to fol- 
Jow virtue. I have inſtructed PriLocLEs in all his 
duty for your eaſe, and never to forfeit your confi- 
dence; I may anſwer for his fidelity. The gods 
have given you him, as they gave me to TELEMA“ 
chus: every one ought courageouſly to follow his 
deſtiny ; to repine is uſeleſs, If you ſhould ever 
have occaſion for my aſſiſtance, I will reviſit you, 
after I have reſtored TELEMAcRHus to his father and 
his country. What occurrence could give me greater 
pleaſure ? I deſire neither wealth nor authority on 
earth: I wiſh only to aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek virtue 
and juſtice, Can I ever forget the confidence and 
friendſhip with which you have treated me?“ 

At theſe words IbouENREus was ſuddenly changed: 
he felt his heart calmed, as the raging waves and 
blackeſt tempeſts are calmed by Neptune's trident. 
Only remained a gentle kind regret ; not violent 
grief, but tender ſorrow, and mild melancholy. Cou- 
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rage, confidence, virtue, hope of divine aſſiſtance, 
began again to revive in his heart. 5 
Well, my dear MenTos,” ſaid he, J muſt 
loſe all, yet not be diſheartened ! Ar leaſt remember 
IDvMENEUS when you have arrived at Ithaca, where 
our wiſdom will crown you with proſperity. Re- 
colle& that Salentum 15 your own work, and that you 
have there left an unhappy king, who hopes in you 
alone. Go, worthy ſon of ULyssEs! I detain you 
no more; I forbear reſiſting the will of the gods, who 
lent me ſo great a treaſure. Go alſo, Mex rox, the 
greateſt, the wileſt of men (if indeed a man may be 
capable of what I have ſeen in you, and if you are not 
rather a divinity in borrowed ſhape, to inſtruct weak 
and ignorant men) go, direct tac ſon of UzYssEs, 
more happy in having you, than in being victor 
over ADRASTUS, Go both of you: I dare ſay no 
more; forgive my fighs! Go, live, be happy together: 1 
ſhall enjoy nothing in this world, but the remembrance 
of having poſſeſſed you here. O bliſsful, days, too 
happy days! days of which J knew not the ſupreme 
value! days too rapidly paſſed, never to return; never 
will theſe eyes again behold what they now ſee!“ 
MEnTor ſeized this moment to depart, having 

firſt embraced PairocLes, who bedewed him wi 
tears, unable to ſpeak. TeLEMAcnavus was going to 
take MEnToR by the hand, to withdraw himſelf from 
thoſe of Inomentvus; but the king, advancing to- 
ward the harbour, walked between MENTOR and 
TELEMACHus. He gazed at them; he fighed ; he 
began ſentences interrupted, but completed none. 

| Meanwhile were heard the confuſed ſounds of ma- 
ners crowding the beach. The ropes were ſtretched; 
the ſails unfurled ; the favourable gale ſprung up. 
Mentor and TELEMAcuus, with tears in their eyes, 
look leave of the king, who held them long claſped 
in his arms, and followed them with his eyes to the 
umoſt powers of fight, | 
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ARGUMENT OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
BOOK. 


DURING the voyage, TELEMACRHUS makes MENTOR 
explain ſeveral difficulties 10 him, touching the manner 
of governing a nation well; among others, that of 
knewing men, in order to be able to chooſe the guod, 
and avoid being deceived by the bad. When their diſ- 
courſe on that head was almoſt at an end, they were 

Becalmed, and obliged to put into an ile where UL YS. 
SES had arrived juſt before them. There TELEMa- 
cnhus ſees him, and ſpeaks to him without knowing 
bim: but afier he had ſeen him embark, he feels a 

ſecret emotion, the cauſe of which be cannot conceive, 
bill it is explained by MENTOR, who conſoles him by 
aſſuring him that he would be ſoon with bis father 
again, and puts his filial alfection and patience to the 
teſt by delaying his departure, in order to effer a ſacri- 

ce to MINERVA. At laft the goddeſs MINERvA, 
re- aſſuming her form, makes herſelf known ; and, hav- 
ing given TELEMAcHus ber laſt inſtructious, diſap- 
pears, TELEMACHUS afterwards arrives at Ithaca, 
where be finds bis father at the houſe of the Faithful 
Euukus. | 
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"THE anchors are now weighed, the wind ſwells 
the fails, the land ſeems to retreat; and the ex. 
perienced pilot deſcries from afar the mountains of 
Leucate, their heads hidden by clouds of frozen 
fogs; and the Acroceraunian . heights, which ſtill 
preſent a haughty front to heaven, after having been 
ſo often ſhattered by thunder-bolts. | 
During the voyage, TELEMACHuCs ſaid to Mzx- 
TOR : © Methinks 1 now comprehend: the maxims 
of government which you have explained ; ar firſt 
they appeared to me like a dream, but by degrees I 
ſee them more orderly and intelligible; as all ob- 
jets at the firſt glimmerings of morning appear in- 
diſtinct, and riſe as from a kind of chaos, when the 
light inſenfibly increaſes to diſtinguiſh them, and re- 
ſtores, as I may ſay, their natural forms and colours. 
I am fully perſuaded, that the moſt eſſential point in 
government 1s diſcernment of different mental cha- 
rafters, and a choice and application of them accord- 
ing to their telents: but how ſuch diſcernment is to 
be acquired, I am yet to learn.” MENTOR replied : 
* To know men, you muſt ſtudy them, keep their 
company, and treat with them on affairs, Kings ought 
to converſe with their ſubjects, make them ſpeak their 
ſentiments, conſult them, and by inferioremployments, 
of which they ſhould exact an account, diſcover whe. 
ther they are qualified for higher offices. How was it, 
my dear TELEMAcnvs, you acquired in Ithaca a 
knowledge of horſes? By ſeeing them often, and re- 
marking their excellencies and defects as ſuggeſted by 
perſons of experience. Juſt in the ſame manner, 
ipeak often about the good and bad qualities of 8 
| "mn 
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with other wiſe and virtuous men, who have long 
ſtudied their characters; you will inſenſibly learn 
their difpoſitions, and what you may expect from 
them. What taught you to diſtinguiſh between 
good and bad poets ? Frequent reading of them, and 
reflecting on them with thoſe who had a taſte for 
poetry. What made you a judge of muſic ? The fame 
diligent attention to good mulicians. How can any 
prince hope to govern men well, if without know- 
ledge of men? And how can he know them, if he 
never lives with them? But to ſee men in public, 
where nothing is ſaid on either fide but unimportant 
rifles, artfully premeditated, is not to live with them. 
I ſpeak of viſiting them in private; tracing all the 
ſecret reſources concealed in their hearts; probing 
them on every ſide; ſounding their depths, to diſco- 
yer their maxims. But to form correct judgment of 
men, you muſt begin with knowing what they 
ought to be; you muſt well know true ſolid merit, 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe who poſſeſs it from thoſe void of 
it. People are continually talking about virtue and 
merit, without poſteſſing clear ideas of merit, or of 
virtue. They are fine names and vague expreſſions 
in the mouths of molt men, whole frequent ule they 
imagine does them honour, To determine the really 
reaſonable and virtuous, we muſt haye certain prin- 
ciples of virtue, reaſon, and juſtice. We muſt upder- 
ſtand the maxims of good and wiſe government, ta 
a{certain thoſe who follow, or thoſe who by a falle re- 
ſinement forſake them. In a word, as in meaſuring 
bodies a fixed ſtandard is neceſſary, equally neceſlary 
in judging are certain fixed principles, to which our 

judgments mult be reduced. We muſt know exactly 
what is the object of human life, and what ought 0 
be the end propoſed in governing men. A ſovefeign's 
only and eſſential object is, never to deſire authority or 
grandeur for his own ſake; ſuch ambitious views 
rend only to gratify tyrannic pride; but he ought 
to ſuffer the infinite trouble of government, to "yy 

or 
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ver men virtuous and happy: otherwiſe, he gropes 
in the dark, and at random, all his life: proceeding 
like a ſhip at ſea, without a pilot, without obſervation 
of the heavens,. or- knowledge of the neighbouring 
coaſts, inevitably doomed to wreck. Princes often, 
not knowing in what true virtue conſiſts, know not 
what they ought to ſeek in the characters of men. 
They fancy in true virtue ſomething rough; they ſup- 
poſe it too independent, and auſtere: it frights and 
diſguſts them; they incline to flattery: from that 
moment they never retrieve virtue or ſincerity: from 
that moment they purſue a vain phantom of falſe 
glory, which renders them unworthy of the true. 
Shortly they indulge the fancy that there is no true 
virtue on earth; for though the good diſtinguiſh the 
bad, the bad cannot diſtinguiſh the good, nor be- 
lieve there are ſuch. Such princes know nothing be- 
yond diſtruſt of all the world alike ; they hide them 
ſelves, they ſhut themſelves up; jealous. of the mereſt 
trifles, fearing mankind, and feared by them. They 
ſhun the light, dare not appear in their natural co- 
lours : though utterly unwilling to be known, yet 
always well known; for the malicious curioſity of 
their ſubjects penetrates or gueſſes all, while the prince 
is ignorant of all. Selfiſh {ycophants, conſtantly be- 
ſetting them, are extremely glad to find them inac- 
ceſſible to all others. A king inacceſſible to mankind 
is inacceſſible to truth: thoſe who might open his 
eyes are blackened by calumny, and kept at a diſ- 


Ld * 


N tance. Such ſovereigns paſs their lives in gloomy, 
4 unſociable grandeur, always afraid of being deceived; 
B waich they always are inevitably, and deferve to be. 
c When a king converſes only with a few, he ſubjects 
V Vimſelf to receive all the paſſions and all the preju- 
0 dices of thoſe few; for even good men have their 
$ 


toibles and prejudices. Belides, he is at the mercy 
of tale. bearers; a baſe malignant crew, fed by venom, 
poiſoning the moſt innocent actions, exaggerating 
trifles; who, rather than not do miſchief, invent falſe- 
hy | hoods ; 
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hoods ; and who, for their advantage, play with the 
diſtruſt and mean curiofity of a weak and jealous 
prince. Know then, my dear TELEMACHvUs, know 
mankind. Examine them; make them ſpeak of one 
another ; prove them little by little: but repoſe not 
blind confidence in any. Profit by experience, when 
miſtaken in your judgment of an individual; for miſ- 
taken you will ſometimes be : by fuch deceptions, 
learn not to judge haſtily of any, either favourably or 
unfavonrably. The bad are too deep difſembler 
not to ſurpriſe the good by their plauſible diſguiſes ; 
but your paſt miſtakes will be uſeful leſſons to you. 
When you have found in a man virtue and talents, 
avail yourſelf of them frankly ; for men of probity 
with their integrity to be experienced, they value 
confidence and eſteem beyond riches ; but beware of 
ſpoiling them by entruſting them with unlimited au- 
thority. There are who would have continued always 
viztuous, though now not virtuous, becauſe their mal- 
ters have laviſhed on them too much wealth and 
power. Whoever is ſo much loved by the gods as to 
find in his whole kingdom two or three true friends 
of ſtaunch wiſdom and virtue, will, by their means, 
ſoon find others who reſemble them to fill inferior 
places. By thoſe good men, in whom we may con- 
fide, we learn what perſonal knowledge could not 
have diſcovered in other ſubjects,” „But,“ faid TE. 
LEMACHUS, “ may not bad men, as I have often heard 
it maintained, be employed if they have abilities!“ 
Princes,“ replied MExTos, * are often neceſſitated 
to employ them. During national diforders and con- 
fuſions, we often find unjuſt and artful men in places 
of authority ; they have important offices of which 
they cannot be diveſted ; they have acquired the con- 
fidence of certain powerful perſons, who mult be 
humoured : theſe wicked men alſo muſt themſelves 
be humoured, becauſe dreaded, and capable of over. 
ſetting every thing. There is, therefore, a neceſſii) 

employing them for a time; but ever keeping in mm 
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the rendering them, -by degrees, incapable of doing 


harm. Ever beware of beſtowing on them intimate 


and real confidence ; for they may abuſe it, and hold 
you inſlaved by being in your ſecrets ; inſlaved by a 
chain ſtronger than thoſe of iron. Employ them in 
negociations of a tranſitory kind; uſe them well; en- 
gage them by their very paſſions to be faithful to 
you; for by this tie only can they be held: but never 
admit them to your moſt ſecret deliberations. Have 
always a ſpring by which to move them at your plea- 
ſure ; but never truſt them with the key of your heart, 
or your affairs. When peace and regularity are re- 
eſtabliſhed in your ſtate, and wiſe and upright men; 
on whom you may depend, are in adminiſtration, 
thoſe bad characters, whom you were obliged to em- 
ploy,, may be gradually laid aſide. But they muſt 
even then be well uſed ; for ingratitude can never be 
ſuffered, even toward bad men : but while treating 
them kindly, you ought to endeavour their reforma- 
tion. Certain defects, pardonable in humanity, muſt 
of neceſſity be tolerated ; nevertheleſs, \. gradually 
extending authority, to prevent the miſchiefs which 
they would do openly, if not checked. After all, 
that good ſhould be done by bad men, 18 an evil ; but 
though this evil be often unavoidable, yet we ſhould 
direct our endeavours to its gradual extinction. A 
wiſe prince, who propoſes nothing but order and 
juſtice, will, in time, be able to act without corrupt 
and deceitful agents; and will find a ſufficient num- 
ber poſſeſſing both ability and virtue. But it is not 
enough to find out good men in a nation; others 
ought alſo to be formed.” That,“ ſaid TELRMA- 
eos, “ muſt be a great difficulty.“ “Not at all,” 
rephed MENTOR; “your application in ſearching 
tor able and virtuous men, to prefer them, excites 
and ſtimulates all who have ſpirit and talents, ſo that 
each exerts himſelf. How many languiſh in indolent 
oblcurity, who would become great men, were they 
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animated by emulation, and hope of ſucceſs ? How 
many depreſſed by mifery, and unable to raiſe them- 
ſelves by virtue, endeayour to raife themſelves 


vice? If then you attach honours and rewards to 


genius and virtue, what numbers of ſubjects will vo- 
luntarily afpire at the character! How many good 
ſubjects too may be formed by advancing them ſtep 
by ſtep from the loweſt to the higheſt employments ! 
Hereby you exerciſe their talents, diſcover the ex- 
tent of their capacity, and the fincerity of their vir. 
tue. Thoſe who attain the higheft offices, will have 
been trained up under your eye 1n the inferior : you 
will have obſerved them all your life, from ſtep to 
ſtep ; you will judge of them, not by their profeſſions, 
but by the whole tenor of their actions.“ 

While MEgnTor thus inſtructed TELEMAcHvs, 
they obſerved a Pheacian veſſel which had put into 
a little ſavage deſert iſle furrounded by frightful rocks. 
At the ſame time the winds were hufhed, even the 
gentle zephyrs withheld their breath ; the whole ſea 
became ſmooth as glaſs, the flagging fails were un- 

able to impel the ſhip; the efforts of their weary 
Towers were uſeleſs. Neceſſity directed to land in 
that ifle, which was rather a rock than a place fit for 
human habitation. In weather leſs calm, to land had 
been impoſſible without great danger.“ The Phea- 
cians waiting for a wind, appeared no lefs impatient 
to purſue their voyage than the Salentines. TEIE- 
MACHUS advanced toward them over theſe rugged 
rocks; immediately he aſked the firſt he met, whe- 
ther he had not ſeen UL vysses, king of Ithaca, at the 
court of king Alcinous. The perſon whom he hap- 
pened to accoſt was not a Pheacian: he was an un- 
known ſtranger of a majeſtic air, but melancholy and 
dejected. He ſeemed loſt in thought, and at firſt hardly 
heard the queftion of TxLEMAcavs; but afterwards 
made this reply: © You are not miſtaken ; ULY5SsEs 
was received by king Alcinous, as by one who fears 


Jupiter, and practiſes hoſpitality: but he is not with | 


him 
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him now; you would ſeek him there in vain. He has 
embarked on his return to Ithaca, if the pacified de- 
ities will at laſt allow him ever to ſalute his houſehold 
gods.” Hardly had the ſtranger, in melancholy ac- 
cents, Pronounced theſe words, than he hurned away 
into a thicket at the top of a rock, whence he at- 
tentively ſurveyed the ſea, avoiding every man, and 
appearing: vexed at delay. TELEMACHUs gazed at 
him earneſtly; the more he gazed, the more his 
emotion and aſtoniſhment increaſed. © That ſtranger,” 
ſaid he to MENTOR, © anſwered me like one who 
hardly hears what is ſaid to him, being full of woe. 
I pity the unhappy, ſince I have been ſo myſelf ; and 
feel my heart intereſted for this man, without know- 
ing wherefore. He little regarded me; hardly deigned 


to hear, or anſwer me: however, I cannot help wiſh- 
ing his misfortunes were terminated.” MENTOR 


ſmiling, replied : Such are the uſes of adverſity ; it 
teaches princes moderation, and ſenſibility toward the 
ſufferings of others. When they have never.taſted but 
the ſweet poiſon of proſperity, they ſuppoſe them- 
lelves gods; they would have mountains ſink into 
plains to pleaſe them; they account men nothing; 
they ſport with all nature. When mention 1s made 
of diſtreſs, they know not what it is: it is to them a 
dream; they, have never ſeen the diſtance between 
happineſs and miſery. Misfortune alone can teach 
them humanity, and change their hearts from rocks 
to fleſh. Then they feel themſelves men, and that 
they ought to conſider other men their fellows, If 
a ſtranger excite ſo greatly your compaſſion, be- 
cauſe, like yourſelf, a wanderer on theſe ſhores, how 
much more compaſſion ſhould the people of Ithaca 
excite when you ſhall hereafter ſee them in diſtreſs ? 
That people entruſted by the gods to you, as a flock 
is entruſted to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, be miſer - 
able by your ambition, your oſtentation, or your im- 
prudence ; for nations ſuffer from the faults of kings, 
Who ought to watch in prevention of their ſuffering,” 
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While Myron ſpoke to this effect, TELEMAcnvs 
was plunged in grief and vexation : at laſt he re. 
plied with ſome emotion: If all this is true, the 
condition of a king is very wretched ; he is the ſlave 
of all thoſe whom he ſeems to command. He is 
rather their property than their commander. He muſt 
devote himfelf entirely to them : he 1s charged with 
all their wants; he is the man of the people, and of 
every individual: he muſt accommodate himſelf to 
their weakneſſes; muſt corre& them like a father, 
muſt make them wiſe and happy. The authority he 
ſeems to exerciſe 1s not his own ; he cannot do any 
thing for his glory, or his pleaſure : his authority is 
that of the laws; theſe he muſt. obey, as an ex- 
ample to his 5 2008p Properly ſpeaking, he is but 
guardian of the laws, who enforces their ſupremacy; 
he muſt watch and labour to ſupport them: he is 
the man the leaſt at liberty, the leaſt eaſy in his domi- 
nions. He is a ſlave, who ſacrifices his liberty and his 
repoſe to the happineſs and liberty of the public.“ 
True,“ replied MENTOR, © a king is ſuch only 
to take care of his people, as a ſhepherd of his 
flock, or a father of his family. But, my dear TE- 
LEMACHUs, do you think him unhappy, becauſe com- 
miſſioned with the welfare of ſuch numbers of people: 
The wicked he corrects by puniſhments, the good 
he encourages by rewards ; thus he repreſents the 
gods in leading mankind to virtue. Has he not glory 
enough in maintaining the laws? To attempt ſupre- 
macy above the laws is falſe glory, which inſpires 
only horror and contempt. If he is wicked, of neceſ 
ſity he is miſerable; for, in his paſſions and in his va- 
nity, he can find no peace. If he is virtuous, he muſt 
taſte the moſt pure and moſt ſolid of all pleafures, in 
promoting virtue, and awaiting an eternal reward 
from the gods.” TERLEMAchus, agitated within by 2 
ſecret uneaſineſs, ſeemed as if he had never known 
theſe maxims, although he was heartily devoted to 
them, and had himſelf recommended them to others. 

| I | A captious 
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A captious humour produced in him, contrary to 
his real ſentiments, a ſpirit of cavil, and contradiction; 
rejecting the truths MENTOR inculcated. To theſe 
arguments, therefore, TELEMACHus oppoſed the in- 
gratitude of mankind. What!“ ſaid he, take ſo 
much pains to gain the love of mankind, who yet per- 
haps never will love you; and to beſtow benefits on 
wicked men, who will uſe your benefits to your in- 
jury?“ MENTOR replied to him calmly thus: You 
muſt reckon on the ingratitude of mankind, and 
yet not ceaſe from doing them good: muſt ſerve 
them, not ſo much from regard to them, as from re- 
gard to the gods, who command it. Good done is 
never loſt: if men forget it, the gods remember and 
reward it. Further, if the multitude be ungrateful, 
there are always ſome virtuous men whom your vir- 
tue affects. Even the multitude, though fickle and 


capricious, fails not ſooner or later to do ſome kind 


of juſtice to genuine virtue. But would you pre- 
vent the ingratitude of men? Labour not ſolely to 


make them powerful, rich, formidable in arms, or 


gay in pleaſures; that glory, that wealth, thoſe plea- 
ſures will corrupt them; will render them more 
vicious, conſequently more ungrateful. It is making 
them a fatal preſent ; it is furniſhing them a delicious 
poiſon. But exert your endeavours to reform their 


manners, to inſpire them with juſtice, ſincerity, fear 


of the gods, humanity, fidelity, moderation, diſintereſt- 
edneſs. By making them virtuous, you prevent their 
being ungrateful, you beſtow the moſt ſubſtantial 
benefit, namely virtue; and virtue, if genuine, will 
always attach them to him who inſpired them with it. 
Thus beſtowing on them ſubſtantial benefits, you 
will benefit yourſelf, and will have no apprehenſion 


of their ingratitude. ls it ſurpriſing that thoſe princes 


find men ungrateful, who have never led them but to 
injuſtice, to boundleſs ambition, to jealouſy againſt 
their neighbours, to inhumanity, to haughtineſs, to 


pertidy ? A prince ſhould expect from them only gr 
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he has taught them. But if, on the other hand, he 
endeavoured by example and authority to make them 
good, he would reap the fruit of his labour in their 
virtue; or at leaſt would find in his own, and in the 
favour of the gods, ample comfort under all his diſap- 
pointments.“ | 7 

As ſoon as MEnTor had done ſpeaking, TE. 
LEMACHUS advanced haſtily toward the Pheacians, 
whoſe ſhip lay at anchor on the coaſt. Accoft. 
ing an old man among them, he aſked him 
whence they came, whither they were bound, and 
if they had not feen ULyssts. The old man re- 
plied : « We come from our own ifle, that of the 
Pheacians, and are bound. for Epirus to take in 
merchandize. ULxssEs, as you was told already, 
paſſed ſome time in our iſle, but hasTeft it.” Who 
is that man,” ſaid TELEMACHvUs, © ſo melancholy, 
who ſeeks the moſt ſolitary part of the iſle, waiting 
tor your ſhip's departure.“ He is,“ ſaid the old 
man. a ftranger,. unknown to us: but they ſay his 
name is Cleomenes; that he was born in Phrygia: 
that before his birth his mother was told by an oracle 
that he would be a king, provided he did not conti- 
nue in his own country; but if he did continue there, 
that che Phrygians would feel the wrath of the gods 
in a cruel peſtilence. Directly as he was born, his 
parents, therefore, gave him to mariners, who car- 
ried him to the iſle of Leſbos ; there he was brought 
up ſecretly at the expence of his country, which is 
fo bighly intereſted to keep him at a diſtance. 
Shortly he became tall, ſtrong, comely, and expert 
at all bodily exerciſes. He applied himſelf alſo with 
much taſte and genius to the ſciences and fine arts: 
but no country will ſuffer him. The prediction con- 
cerning him became famous, and he was quickly 
di{covered wherever he went. Every where the kings 
fear his ſeizure of their diadems: thus has he been 
wandering from his youth, nor can find any place on 
the carth where he is at liberty to ſettle. He has _ 
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viſited countries very diſtant from his own. Bur 
ſcarce is he arrived in a city ere his birth and the 
oracle reſpecting him are known. In vain he con- 
ceals himſelf, and chooſes in every place ſome ob- 
ſcure way of life. His talents for war, letters, and 
the moſt important affairs, they ſay, always ſhine in 


ſpite of himſelf; and in every country ſome un- 


foreſeen occaſion offers which drags him him forward 
and renders him public. His merit becomes his miſ- 
fortune, occaſions his being dreaded, and excluded 
from every country where he would dweli. His lot 
is to be eſteemed, beloved, and admired every where, 
yet an outcaſt from every known land. He is now 
not young; yet has not been able to find any corner, 
either in Greece or Aſia, where he might be ſuffered 
to hve quiet; he appears void of ambition, nor ſeeks 
he wealth. He would have been happy the oracle 
had not promiſed him a crown; he is hopeleſs of 
ker ſeeing his native country; for he knows he 
ſhould bring only affliction and diſtreſs into every ta- 
oily. Even royalty, for which he ſuffers, does not 
appear to him defirable ; yet he follows it by a fad fa- 
tality, from kingdom to kingdom, while 1t ſeems to fly 
before him, ſporting with his wretchedneſs even to old 
age. This fatal preſent of the gods embitters all his 
beſt days, and produces only chagrin to him, at an 
age when human infirmities require repoſe. He ſays 
he is going to Thrace, to ſeek ſome ſavage, lawleſs 
people, whom he may aſſociate, civilize, and go- 
vern for a few years; after which, the oracle being 
fulfilled, they will have nothing to apprehend from 
him in the moſt flouriſhing kingdoms. He then 
intends to retire to a village in Caria, and apply him- 
felf to agriculture, of which he is extremely fond. 
He is wiſe and moderate, fears the gods, knows man- 
kind well, and how to live with them in peace, 
though without eſteeming them. Such is the ac- 
count given of this ſtranger, of whom you deſired to 


be informed.” During this diſcourſe, I mann 
| often 
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often turned his eyes toward the ſea, which began to 
be agitated, the winds raiſing the waves, which daſh- 
ing againſt the rocks, whitened them with their foam. 
That inſtant ſaid the old man to TELEMACRHus: 
« I muſt be gone; my companions cannot delay for 
me.” So ſaying, he ran to the ſhore, and embarked, 
amidſt a confuſed noiſe, occaſioned by the eagerneſs 
of the impatient ſailors to be gone. | 

The ſtranger had been wandering ſome time in the 
middle of the iſland, climbing the ſummit of every 
rock, and from thence contemplating, in ſorrowful 
melancholy, the wide- extended fea. TELEMAchus 
had never loſt ſight of him, nor ceaſed to watch his 
ſteps. His heart was affected in ſympathy with a 
man, virtuous, wandering, unhappy, qualified for the 
higheſt ſtations, the ſport of cruel fortune, far from his 
native country. I may hope at. leaſt,” ſaid he to 


himſelf, to ſee Ithaca again; but this Cleomenes 


can never ſee Phrygia any more.” Thus was the un+ 


eaſineſs of TELEMACEus alleviated by beholding a 


man ſtill more unhappy than himſelf. That man, 
now ſeeing his ſhip ready to fail, had deſcended from 
the craggy rocks, with equal ſpeed and agility as 
Apollo in the foreſts of Lycia, having bound his 
flaxen hair, ſkips over the precipices to ſhoot with 
arrows the {tags and wild boars. Already he is on 
board, the ſhip ploughs the briny waves, and quits the 
Jand: | | 

Then did a ſecret impreſſion of ſorrow ſeize the 
heart of TELEMACRHOs; he grieved, he knew not 


why. Tears trickled from his eyes, and nothing 


re him to much pleaſure ' as weeping. At the 
ame time he obferved on the ſhore all the Salentine 
mariners ſtretched on the graſs, faſt aſleep, weary and 
fatigued. Balmy flumber had glided through all 
their members, and every humid poppy of night had 
ſhed its influence on them, even in broad day; 
ſuch was the power of Minerva. He was ſur- 
priſed to ſec the Salentines in this univerſal drowſi- 
_ 
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neſs, while the Pheacians had been ſo attentive and 
alert in profiting by the favourable wind; yet he was 
much more engroſſed by obſerving the -Pheacian 
veſſel, now ready to diſappear amid the waves, than 
of going to awaken the Salentines. A ſecret aſtoniſh- 
ment and uneaſineſs kept his eyes fixed on that veſſel, 
now ſo diſtant, that he could barely diſtinguiſh the 
fails, ſomewhat whiter than the azure deep: he heard 
not even MENTOR who ſpoke to him; entirely rapt in 
a tranſport like that of the Menades, when they bran- 
diſh the thyrſes, and make the banks of Hebrus, and 
the mountains of Iſmarus, and Rhodope, echo with 
their mad howlings. 

At laſt he recovered a little from this kind of 
inchantment ; and tears again began to trickle down 
his cheeks. Then MEgNTos thus addreſſed him : 1 
am not ſurpriſed, my dear TELEMACHVs, to ſee you 
weep ; the cauſe of your grief is unknown to you, 
not ſo to MENTOR. Nature ſpeaks and is felt in 
you: your emotion of heart is from nature. The 
ſtranger, who occaſions you this ſo lively emotion, is 
the great ULYssEs : what the old Pheacian told you 
of him under the name of Cleomenes, is a mere fiction, 
invented more certainly to conceal your father's re- 
turn to his dominions. He goes direct for Ithaca; 
he is already almoſt in port, and ſees again thoſe 
places ſo long deſired. Your eyes have ſeen him, as 
was heretofore foretold you, but without knowing him. 
Soon you ſhall ſee him, ſhall know him, and be known 
by him. But now the gods would not permit your 
recollection of him out of Ithaca. His heart was no 
leſs affected than yours; but he is too wiſe to diſcover 
himſelf to any one in a place where he might have 
been liable to treachery, and expoſed to the inſults 
of the cruel ſuitors of PExBLO PER. ULYsSsEs your 
father is the moſt 2 of men; his heart is 
like a deep well; his ſecrets cannot be drawn from it. 
He loves truth, and ſays nothing to wound it, 
yet he ſpeaks it only as neceſſary: wiſdom, like a 
1 1 ſeal, 
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ſeal, cloſes his lips from uſeleſs difcourſe.. How greatly 
was he moved when ſpeaking to you! What violence 
he ſuffered in withholding diſcovery of himfelf ! What 
did he not feel in ſeeing you! Hence his ſorrow and 
dejection.“ During this diſcourſe, TELEMAchus, 
affected and diſtreſſed, ſhed à flood of tears ; lis ſobs 
for a long time prevented his ſpeech; at laſt he ex- 
claimed: Alas | my dear MENTOR, I ſtrongly felt 
ſomething that attracted me ſurpriſingly to him, and 
made my bowels yearn! but why did not you inform 
me, before his departure, that he was ULYSSES, fince 
you knew it? Why did you let him go without ſpeak- 
1ng to him, without ſeeming to know him ? Whence this 
myſtery ? Shall I be always unhappy ? Will the offended 


ods hold me athirſt like Tantalus, from whoſe eager 


lips the deluſive water flies? ULyssEs! ULvssss! 
have I loſt you for ever? Perhaps I ſhall never ſee him 
more! Perhaps PENELOPE's lovers will enthral him in 
the ambuſhes they lay for me! At leaſt, had I ac- 
compamed him, 1 ſhould have periſhed with him ! 
O UrxssES! ULyssEs! if the tempeſt wrecks not 
' your veſſel on ſome rock (for J have all to fear from 
malicious fortune), I tremble leſt, on your arrival at 
Ithaca, your fate ſhould be as tragical as that of Aga: 
memnon at Mycenæ. But why, my dear MexnrTos, 
did you envy me this happineſs ? Now ſhould I em- 
brace him; now ſhould I be with him in the port 
of Ithaca ; together would we fight againſt all our 
enemies.” To this MENTOR replied with a ſmile: 
See, my dear TELEMACHUs, how men are made. 
You are now inconſolable, becauſe you have ſeen your 
father without knowing him. What would you not 
have given yeſterday for aſſurance he was ſtill living? 
To- day you are aſſured by your own eyes; yet this 


conviction, which ſhould fill you with joy, over- 


whelms you with grief. Thus the depraved heart 
of mortals ever values as nothing what it moſt eagerly 
deſired, directly as in poſſeſſion; ingenious in tor- 
menting itſelf reſpecting ſomething not 8 
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To exerciſe your patience, the gods thus hold you in 


ſuſpenſe: you regard this time as loſt; know that it 
is the moſt uſeful of your life; for it habituates you 
to the moſt neceſſary of all virtues for thoſe born to 


rule. By patience we muſt become directors of our- 


ſelves and others. Impatience, which ſeems ſtrength. 
and vigour of, mind, is hut weakneſs, and inability to 


bear misfortune. He who knows not how to wait, and 


to ſuffer, is like him who knows not how to keep a 


ſecret; both want with-holding reſolution; like one 


rapidly driving a chariot, who has not ſtrength of hand 
to ſtop, when neceſſary, the ſprightly ſteeds: no 


longer ſubject to the reins, they ruſh down ſome 
dangerous precipice, and crufh their feeble. driver, 


diſregarded ,in., the fall. Thus the unpatient man 


is, by his violent ungoverned paſſions, precipitated into 
an abyſs of misfortunes; and the greater his power, 
the more fatal his impatience. He waits for nothing; 
takes no time to examine any thing, but forces every 
thing for his... gratification : . he breaks down; the 


branches to gather the fruit before it is ripe ;, he 


burſts a door rather than wait till it is opened; he 


muſt reap, when the fagacious  huſbandman ſows. 
Whatever he does is in haſte, and unſeaſonably; it is 


ill done, and cannot be durable, any more than his 
ever- varying deſires. Such are the abſurd undertakings. 


of a man who, thinks all within his power, which 
power he abuſes by abandoning himſelf to his im- 


patient deſires. To teach you patience, my dear TE- 
LEMACHUSs,, the, gods oblige you fo greatly to practiſe 
u, and ſeem to ſport; with you, ima life of wandering, 
luſpending you in üncertainty. , The happineſs you 
hope prelents itſelf, and diſappears, like a fluttering 
dream diſperſed: by awaking : to teach you, that 857 
very things which we ſuppoſe, we graſp, that inſtant 


eſcape us,. „The. wiſeſt leſſons Ul xss Es can give 


., 


you, will. not... be found ſo inſtructive as his long 
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Mx ros then reſolved to put the patience of Tx- 
LEMACHUS to the laſt but ſevereſt trial. That inſtant 
when the young man was going haſtily to preſs the 
ſailors to quicken their departure, Mx rox ſuddenly 
ſtopped him, and propoſed to offer a great ſacrifice 
to MinEtRva, on the ſhore. TELEMAcnvs readily 
complied with the requeſt of MENTOR: two altars 
of turf were raiſed ; the blood of victims flowed ; 
and incenſe ſmoked. With tender ſighs, directed 
toward heaven, TELEMAcnvs acknowledged the pro- 
tection of the goddeſs. Scarce was the ſacrifice over, 
than he followed Mx ro along the gloomy paths 
of a neighbouring grove. Here he perceived the 
countenance of his friend ſuddenly aſſume a new 
form ; the wrinkles of his forehead vaniſhed, like the 
_ ſhades of night when the roſy-fingered Aurora opens 
the gates of the Eaſt, and enflames the whole horizon. 
His ſtern hollow. eyes changed into eyes of celeſtial. 
blue, replete with fire divine; his grey neglected 
beard diſappeared ; noble and majeſtic features, ſoftened 
with grace and ſweetneſs, preſented themſelves to 
the view of the aſtoniſhed TELEMACHUS. He per- 
ceived a female countenance, of a complexion more 
delicate than the tender flower juſt opening to the 
ſun. The whiteneſs of the lily was blended with the 
| budding roſe, In this countenance flouriſhed eternal 
youth, combined with eaſy unaffected majeſty, Her 
flowing hair diffuſed all around ambrofial odour. 
Her garments gliſtened like thoſe lively colours 
with which the rifing ſun tinges the fable vault of 


heaven, and gilds the clouds. The goddeſs did not 


touch the earth with her feet ; ſhe glided lightly 
through the air, as a bird on the wing. In her 
powerful hand ſhe brandiſhed a glittering lance, 
capable of making the moſt warlike cities and na- 
tions tremble, and even of terrifying Mars himſelf. 
Her voice was ſweet and even, yet ſtrong and power. 
ful; all her words were fiery darts that, piercing the 
heart of TEIEMAchus, produced in it a kind of 

melancholy 
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melancholy agreeable ſenſation. On her helmet ap- 
peared the eo bird of . Athens ; on her breaſt 
glittered the dreadful ægis; by theſe marks TELEMA- 
cavs diſcovered Mix ERA. | 

« O goddeſs!” ſaid he, it is then you your- 
ſelf, who have dei to conduct the ſon of ULYssts, 
from love to his father!“ He would bave {aid more, 
but voice failed him; his lips in vain ſtruggled to 
expreſs the ſentiments that flowed impetuous from 
his inmoſt foul. The preſent divinity overpowered 
him; he was like a man, who in a dream is oppreſſed 
even to loſs of reſpiration, the troubled quivering of 
whole lips is incapable of ſpeech. 1 

At aſt Minerva addreſſed him thus: * Son of 
Ur vsszs, hear me for the laſt ime. I never fo care- 
fully inſtructed any mortal as you. I have led you, 
by the hand, through ſhipwrecks, through un- 
known lands, through bloody wars, and all the diſ- 
aſters that may try the heart of man. I have ſhewn 


you, by ſubſtantial experience, the true and falſe 


maxims adopted in government: your errors have 


been no leſs ſerviceable to you than your misfortunes. 
For, what man can govern wiſely, who has never 


ſuffered, nor ever profited by the ſufferings brought 
on him by his errors? Like your father, you have 
filled both ſea and land with your diſaſtrous adven- 
tures. Go, you are now worthy of treading in his 
ſteps; you have remaining only a ſhort and eaſy 
paſſage from hence to Ithaca, where he now arrives. 
Fight with him, obey him as the meaneſt of his 
ſubje&s ; ſetting the example to others. He will give 
you Ax rio E to wife; you will be happy with her, 
as baving leſs defired beauty than wiſdom and virtue, 
When you aſcend the throne, propoſe as the great ob- 
ject of your glory, to renew the golden age. Hear all 
the world, confide in few. Beware of confiding too 
much in yourſelf; fear felf-deception ; but fear not 
to diſcover to others that you have been deceived. 


Love your people; negle& nothing to conciliate their 


affection, 
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affection. Fear is necaſſuy. When love fails ; but. 
like. violent and highly dangerous remedies — 


be employed with reluctance. Always, conſider by 
diſtant foreſight the conſequences of wWhateyer you 


undertake., Foreſee the very;, greateſt misfortunes, 
and know, that true courage conſiſts in facing dangers, 
and ende e them, when they become negeſſary: he. 

who avoids; ing them, will; not have: courage; 
88 bee their ſight when preſent; he who 
foreſces all, who prevents all that may be prevented, 
and calmly encounters thoſe inevitable, he alone is 
wiſe and magnanimous. Fly effeminacy, oftentation,, 
profuſion; be ſimplicity. your glory. Be your vir- 
mes and your good actions the ornaments of your 

perſon and palace, be they your, ſurrounding guards; 
= let all che world learn from you wherein true 
Honour. conſiſts. Remember always that kings reign 
not. for their perſonal glory, but for the public welfare. 
Jon the good they. do. extends to the remoteſt-ages ; 

ar the evils they. introduce, multiply from gengration 
to, generation, to lateſt poſterity. A vicious reign. is 
ſometimes the curſe of many ages. Aboye all, guard 
againſt your own caprice; that is an enemy you will 
carry every where with you till death : it Will intrude 
into your counſels, and betray you, if you liſten to 
it. It often occaſions the loſs of moſt valuable: op- 
portunities; engenders childiſh, inclinations and aver- 
ſions, to the prejudice of moſt. important conſi · 
derations; decides the greateſt affairs by the moſt 


frivolous reaſons ; i clouds every talent, depreſſes cou · 


rage, renders a man unequal, weak, contemptible, 
unſupportable. ——— — of this enemy. Fear 
the gods, O T ELEMACHUS. Such. fear 1 is the greatelt, 
Rt + of the human, heart; wits. that accompany 
wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, genuine aber true 
liberty, cheerful plenty, and 1 - piported glory, | Lquit 
you, „O ſon of ULysses3, but my wiſdom ſhall not 
quit you, h you always retain. a conriction of 
b 5 withour it. It. is gimne you ſhould EY 
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to walk alone. I parted from you in Egypt and at 
Salentum, only to accuſtom you to the abſignce of 
my ſupport, as children are weaned, when it 15 time 
to deprive them of milk, and give them more ſolid 
f00 > 

No ſooner had the goddeſs ſpoke theſe words, is, 
ſhe aſcended into the air, and enveloping herſelf in a 
cloud of gold and azure, diſappeared. TzxLEMACHUS, 
ſighing, aſtoniſhed, tranſported, proſtrated himſelf on 
the earth, lifting his hands to heaven; ; then he went 
and waked the ſhip's crew, put to ſea immediately, 
arrived at Ithaca, and found his father at the houſe of 
the faichful Eumeus. 


